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FOREWORD 


A  large  number  of  studies  that  bear  on  the  evaluation  of 
health  services  in  schools  have  been  made  over  the  past  century. 
Scattered  through  the  scientific  literature,  they  have  seldom  been 
assembled  and  compared.  In  order  to  summarize  their  findings, 
determine  the  adequacy  of  the  statistical  methods  used,  and 
consider  their  implications  for  future  studies,  the  Children's 
Bureau  undertook  a  critical  review  of  this  material. 

"School  Health  Services — A  Selective  Review  of  Evaluative 
Studies"  is  the  result.  This  monograph  is  one  of  a  series  on 
problems  of  evaluation  that  the  Division  of  Research  of  the  Bureau 
is  conducting.  It  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Bronson  Price,  analytical 
statistician,  who  examined  over  1,000  references  before  selecting 
the  material  for  this  review. 

At  present,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  evaluative 
studies  of  public  health  services,  including  school  health  services. 
We  hope  that  this  monograph,  by  analyzing  a  large  number  of 
such  studies,  will  be  of  help  to  research  workers  in  designing 
future  investigations  in  this  important  field. 


^^~~,  o  vA-uu'CA^^     (^o 


^'tiJU-v-YV2^^_, 


Katherine  B.  Oettinger 

Chief,  Children's  Bureau. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THERE  IS  BROAD  AGREEMENT  that  the  aim  of  school 
health  services  is  the  protection  and  improvement  of  children's 
health.  There  is  also  agreement,  at  least  in  principle,  that  evalua- 
tion should  show  how  well  this  purpose  is  being  achieved. 

There  are,  however,  many  different  views  about  best  ways 
of  improving  children's  health.  These  differences  of  opinion  have 
inevitably  affected  the  content  of  school  health  work,  and  indeed 
they  account  for  most  of  the  existing  variations  in  the  programs. 

The  variations  in  school  health  services  are  most  marked 
in  respect  to:  (a)  the  distribution  of  responsibilities  between 
local  education  and  health  authorities ;  (b)  the  amount  of  responsi- 
bility assumed  for  children  under  private  physicians'  care;  (c)  the 
extent  of  treatment  provided,  especially  for  indigent  cases;  and 
(d)  the  quality  and  frequency  of  "periodic"  or  regular  examina- 
tions arranged  for  the  children. 

These  variations  have  led  to  a  great  many  kinds  of  pro- 
grams and  procedures.  Their  diversity  is  a  likely  source  of  uncer- 
tainty about  evaluative  methods,  if  only  because  the  evaluator 
must  wonder  whether  any  methods  could  be  generally  applicable 
to  such  a  wide  range  of  activities. 

Another  probable  source  of  uncertainty  about  evaluative 
methods  is  the  fact  that,  from  the  start  of  an  evaluative  study, 
we  ordinarily  hope  to  do  more  than  learn  how  well  a  program's 
purpose  is  being  fulfilled.  We  also  hope  to  be  able,  and  we  are 
usually  expected  to  be  able,  to  specify  what  changes  in  procedures 
might  be  desirable.  This  requires  that  we  attempt  to  evaluate  not 
only  the  program's  achievement  but  also  the  effectiveness  of  each 
procedure  or  component  activity  used  in  the  program. 


This  may  be  attempting  too  much,  at  least  by  evaluative 
methods  now  available.  That  is,  we  may  be  trying  to  do  more 
than  should  be  expected  from  an  ordinary  evaluative  study, 
considering  the  paucity  of  baseline  facts  so  far  established. 

Perhaps  we  should  expect  objective  methods  to  give  a  firm 
answer  regarding  only  one  aspect  of  evaluation — namely,  how 
well  programs  are  actually  protecting  and  improving  the  children's 
health.  Re-examination  of  a  sample  of  the  children  should  yield 
a  good  answer  to  that  question  for  almost  any  type  of  program. 
The  information  obtained  by  this  evaluative  method  would  always 
help  a  little,  and  sometimes  it  might  help  a  lot,  with  the  problem 
of  advising  on  procedural  changes. 

Then,  for  the  rest  of  an  ordinary  evaluative  study,  we 
might  leave  answers  to  questions  about  the  program's  component 
procedures  to  the  opinions  of  panels  of  the  best  experts  available. 
They  would  be  asked  to  make  group  judgments  which,  though 
outrightly  subjective,  would  be  developed  in  an  organized  way. 

At  the  same  time,  we  would  of  course  hope  and  expect  to 
be  discovering  more  satisfying  answers  to  procedural  questions 
through  specially  designed  experimental  studies.  Indeed,  we  could 
well  stress  to  the  public  and  to  administrative  authorities  that  no 
type  of  evaluative  effort  should  have  higher  priority  than  con- 
trolled comparisons  of  alternative  procedures  for  conducting  the 
case  finding  and  follow-up  work. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  offered  as  "candidate"  view- 
points, or  hypotheses  that  seem  worth  weighing  as  we  review  the 
evaluative  studies  done  so  far. 

Scope  of  review 

The  studies  to  be  covered  are  grouped  in  five  main  sections, 
depending  on  whether  the  work  chiefly  concerns:  (1)  statistical 
rates  as  criteria  of  effectiveness;  (2)  survey  findings;  (3)  the 
use  of  expert  judgment;  (4)  sampling  and  re-examining  of  the 
children  concerned;  or  (5)  experimental  approaches. 

Except  where  noted  otherwise,  the  discussion  will  concern 
health  services  in  elementary  schools,  both  because  the  secondary 
grades  receive  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  total  effort  invested 
in  school  health,  and  because  practically  all  of  the  evaluative 
studies  reported  to  date  have  dealt  with  the  problems  of  ele- 
mentary schools. 

Likewise,  except  where  specifically  noted  to  the  contrary, 
the  term  "health  services"  will  be  used  to  mean  medical,  nursing, 
and  dental  services  provided  to  individual  children  in  or  through 
the  schools,  and  will  not  include  health  instruction,  physical  educa- 
tion, or  the  inspection  of  school  premises. 

This  review  attempts  to  be  selective  rather  than  exhaustive. 


For  comprehensive  reviews  of  the  earlier  literature  on  school 
health,  the  reader  should  see  the  v^^orks  of  Kerr  (1926)  and  Wood 
and  Rowell  (1927).  No  equally  comprehensive  review  of  more 
recent  literature  is  available,  but  the  lack  of  such  a  work  is  not 
necessarily  serious.  For,  despite  the  great  volume  of  material  that 
has  been  published  in  the  past  30  years,  the  changes  during  that 
period  in  school  health  theory  and  practice  have  been  small  com- 
pared to  the  changes  that  occurred  in  the  preceding  decades.  There 
would  seem  to  be  a  need  for  reviews  that  are  selective  and  con- 
structively critical,  and  the  writer  has  attempted  to  supply  one 
such  review.  He  has  included  suggestions  and  critical  comments 
where  they  seemed  appropriate,  hoping  that  they  will  have  stimu- 
lus value  to  other  writers  and  that,  after  being  criticized  and 
weighed  in  their  turn,  some  of  the  comments  may  be  useful  in 
connection  with  future  studies. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  field  of  school  health 
has  been  handicapped,  and  that  much  needless  confusion  has 
occurred,  through  investigators'  frequent  failure  to  use  simple 
association  tables  and  correlation  coefficients.  The  reviewer  has 
been  told  that  this  situation  has  arisen  mainly  because  physicians 
object  to  the  use  of  2  x  2  tables  and  the  ordinary  ways  of  general- 
izing from  them.  If  so,  it  is  strange  that  such  tables  have  long 
been  used  in  medical  literature,  and  that  the  necessity  for  continu- 
ing their  use  is  stressed  in  the  physicians'  own  journals  (see, 
for  example,  the  lead  editorial  in  J.  Am.  Med.  Assn.  143:1260-61, 
August  5,  1950).  In  any  event  the  reviewer  has  not  hesitated  to 
re-cast  the  findings  of  school  health  studies  into  association  tables, 
and  has  also  computed  the  correlations  whenever  they  could  help 
to  clarify  the  findings. 


STATISTICAL  RATES  AS  CRITERIA 


NO  ONE  SHOULD  EXPECT  such  statistical  indexes  as 
mortality  and  illness  rates  to  give  more  than  a  partial  picture 
of  children's  health  status.  Nevertheless,  such  data  have  the  merit 
of  furnishing  evidence  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  objective. 
Accordingly,  these  types  of  data  are  often  studied  for  their  pos- 
sible relevance  to  school  health  evaluation.  Rapeer  (1913)  and 
Keene  (1929)  were  among  those  who  stimulated  these  efforts 
by  reviewing  certain  early  data  and  by  calling  for  more  intensive 
studies.  Have  the  hopes  held  for  statistical  criteria  of  effectiveness 
been  justified? 

Let  us  consider  in  turn  the  data  on  mortality,  illnesses, 
accidents,  Selective  Service  findings,  and  "correction"  rates,  bring- 
ing out  the  more  pertinent  information  actually  available  from 
each  type  of  statistics  before  examining  limitations. 

Mortality  rates 

In  1953,  among  each  100  deaths  of  children  aged  5-14 
years,  accidents  caused  40,  cancer  12,  influenza  and  pneumonia  6, 
rheumatic  fever  and  heart  diseases  5,  congenital  malformations  4, 
nephritis  3,  and  poliomyelitis  3. 

The  remaining  27  deaths  were  due  to  a  large  number  of 
conditions  which,  taken  singly,  had  only  small  effects  on  the 
mortality  rate  as  a  whole.  A  striking  example  is  the  fact  that, 
on  the  average,  only  1  of  the  27  deaths  was  due  to  some  disease 
in  the  group  formerly  called  the  "main  contagious  diseases  of 
childhood."  Those  diseases  were  diphtheria,  smallpox,  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  and  whooping  cough.  It  was  largely  through  the 
successful  attacks  on  those  and  other  infectious  diseases  that  the 


overall  mortality  rate  of  school-age  children  was  cut  by  88  per- 
cent from  1900  to  1953  (or  from  3.9  to  0.5  per  1,000  children 
aged  5-14  years). 

It  is  reasonable  to  credit  some  part  of  this  reduction  to 
school  health  programs,  if  only  because  the  school,  through  its 
contacts  with  parents,  has  served  as  a  vantage  point  for  aiding 
immunization  programs  and  other  health  work  with  infants  and 
preschool  children. 

However,  the  amount  of  credit  that  should  go  to  school 
health  programs  is  quite  indeterminate.  Aside  from  immunization 
programs,  preschool  children  have  been  exposed  to  health  pro- 
grams that  were  considerably  less  comprehensive  than  the  pro- 
grams for  school-age  children.  Yet  the  mortality  rate  of  the  pre- 
school group  has  dropped  even  more  than  the  rate  for  the  school- 
age  group,  namely  93  percent  from  1900  to  1953  (or  from  19.8 
to  1.3  per  1,000  children  aged  1-4  years) . 

In  this  light  it  would  seem  difficult  to  make  direct  use  of 
percentage  changes  in  school-age  mortality  rates  for  purposes  of 
evaluating  school  health  programs.  It  appears  safer  to  examine 
the  rates  to  see  where  school  health  work  may  have  failed.  Evalua- 
tive effort  of  this  kind  is  probably  the  more  important  part  of 
the  discussions  of  reductions  in  childhood  mortality  rates  pub- 
lished by  Wheatley  (1941  and  1947),  Smith  (1948),  Maxwell  and 
Brown  (1948),  and  Maxwell  (1950). 

The  last  two  of  those  reports  provided  convenient  presenta- 
tions of  the  more  pertinent  and  recent  school-age  mortality  rates, 
as  well  as  discussions  of  possible  relations  between  those  rates 
and  certain  defects  actually  found  and  treated  in  the  school  health 
program  of  New  York  State.  The  relationships  discussed  were 
not  very  marked  or  convincing.  It  is  nevertheless  noteworthy 
that  the  1948  report  by  Maxwell  and  Brown  was  almost  unique 
in  that  it  related  the  findings  of  a  school  health  program  in  a 
particular  area  to  the  childhood  death  rates  for  the  same  area. 

Indeed,  evaluations  of  particular  school  health  programs 
have  rarely  included  the  mortality  rates  for  the  children  concerned. 
Even  if  there  were  no  reason,  in  the  past,  to  question  the  value  of 
using  childhood  death  rates,  their  value  for  the  present  and  future 
is  doubtful  because  too  few  childhood  deaths  occur  in  an  ordinary 
school  system  to  give  its  mortality  rate  much  statistical  meaning. 
During  recent  years  the  number  of  deaths  among  children  aged 
5-14  have  totaled  less  than  16,000  annually  in  the  country  as  a 
whole.  This  means  that  only  the  very  largest  school  systems  have 
had  more  than  10  fatalities  per  year,  and  by  no  means  all  childhood 
deaths  are  from  causes  which,  at  least  as  yet,  can  be  considered 
preventable. 

Finally,  although  it  may  be  valid  to  compare  death  rates 


for  a  particular  State  or  large  city  at  different  periods  of  time, 
it  is  less  sound  to  compare  the  death  rates  for  different  areas. 
At  least  as  regards  childhood  rates,  the  best  evidence  available 
on  this  question  v^^as  obtained  by  Clark  and  Burdick  (1952).  They 
compared  the  death  rates  of  children  under  age  15  with  numerous 
other  indices  of  children's  health  status  in  14  northeastern  States. 
They  found,  for  example,  that  Pennsylvania's  childhood  mortality 
rate  was  one  of  the  highest  (worst)  in  the  whole  group  of  States, 
while  Wisconsin's  rate  was  among  the  lowest  (best)  rates.  Yet 
Pennsylvania  was  above  average  and  Wisconsin  was  below  average 
in  several  of  the  other  indices  studied,  including  children  per 
pediatrician,  children  under  care  in  clinics,  and  hospital  beds 
for  children. 

All  such  variables  correlated  in  the  expected  directions  with 
the  childhood  death  rates,  but  the  coefficients  were  not  high 
enough  to  suggest  that  the  death  rates  were  valid  indications  of 
the  relative  amounts  of  care  received  by  different  child  popula- 
tions. Although  not  restricted  to  the  childhood  age  range,  correla- 
tions consistent  with  this  generalization  were  reported  for  the 
48  States  by  Hirschfeld  and  Strow  (1946). 

School  illness  data 

School  absences  are  our  main  source  of  information  on 
morbidity  in  the  school-age  range.  The  most  useful  index  obtain- 
able from  school  illness  data  is  the  "absence  rate,"  representing 
the  proportion  of  school  days  lost  due  to  illness.  Another  index, 
termed  the  "case  rate,"  represents  the  frequency  of  separate 
instances  of  illness.  The  case  rate  is  less  important  than  the 
absence  rate  but  is  essential  if  one  wishes  to  compute  the  average 
duration  of  absences  caused  by  a  given  illness. 

To  obtain  these  rates  it  is  first  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  the  absences  which  are,  and  those  which  are  not,  due 
to  illness.  Collins  (1925)  has  shown  that  teachers  can  do  this 
with  substantial  validity.  The  absences  which  are  not  due  to  illness 
need  no  discussion  here  except  for  remarking  that  they  usually 
account  for  a  relatively  small  amount  of  absence,  compared  with 
illness,  in  schools  that  are  well  administered  and  well  supported 
by  the  community. 

For  the  absences  attributable  to  illness,  the  number  of 
days  lost  and  the  number  of  cases  (instances)  of  absence  are 
usually  counted  throughout  a  school  year.  When  each  of  these  num- 
bers is  divided  by  the  number  of  children  enrolled,  one  obtains  an 
absence  rate  and  a  case  rate  representing  the  average  child's 
experience  per  school  year.  However,  since  the  school  year  is  not 
180  days  for  all  school  systems  or  for  all  years,  it  is  desirable  to 


reduce  the  rates  to  a  basis  of  100  days.  This  has  the  advantage 
of  stating  the  absence  rate  as  a  simple  percentage  of  school  days, 
and  it  puts  the  case  rate  on  a  uniform  basis  for  all  school  years. 
Probably  the  most  representative  illness  rates  available 
for  schools  in  this  country  are  the  figures  obtained  in  a  study 
which  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  directed  and  reported 
(1950).  The  study  yielded  the  rates  shown  below  for  7,700  ele- 
mentary school  children  in  seven  cities  of  California.  The  records 
of  the  children's  absences  were  kept  from  January  to  June,  1947. 


SCHOOL  ILLNESS  DATA  FOR  7  CITIES  IN  CALIFORNIA, 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  1947 


Absence  rate 

(days  lost 

per  100 

school  days) 

(a) 

Case  rate 

(instances  of 

absence  per 

100  school 

days) 

(b) 

Average 

duration 

(days  lost 

per  instance 

of  illness) 

(a/b) 

3.52 
.98 
.46 
.38 
.22 

1.06 

1.39 
.11 
.32 
.08 
.08 
.46 

2.5 

Communicable  diseases 

8.9 
1.4 

4.8 

Accidents    (including  injuries). 
Other  conditions 

2.8 
2.3 

6.62%  of 
school  days 

2.44  cases 

per  100 
school  days 

2.7  days 
per  case 

Mason  (1953)  has  obtained  a  more  recent  set  of  data  on 
illnesses  of  elementary  school  children  in  California.  The  classifica- 
tion of  school  illnesses  which  he  used  is  probably  the  most  detailed 
and  widely  applicable  scheme  so  far  developed.  However,  Mason's 
findings  are  of  limited  value  because  they  are  based  solely  on 
one  area.  Redwood  City.  It  therefore  seems  appropriate  here  to 
cite  only  the  absence  rate  which  he  obtained  for  all  illnesses,  to- 
gether with  the  main  components  of  that  rate. 

The  total  absence  rate  in  Mason's  study  was  5.12  percent 
of  the  school  days.  Using  the  same  categories  and  sequence  as  in 
the  table  above,  the  component  parts  of  that  total  rate  were, 
respectively,  3.32,  .58,  .38,  .07,  .27,  and  .50  for  the  respira- 
tory, communicable,  digestive,  skin,  accidental,  and  other  condi- 


tions.  In  general,  these  rates  correspond  about  as  well  with  those 
in  the  table  above  as  one  could  expect,  considering  the  different 
classifications  of  illnesses  used  in  the  two  studies. 

Discussion 

Both  studies  show  that  respiratory  diseases  are,  by  wide 
margins,  the  leading  cause  of  school  absence  for  illness.  Since 
the  duration  of  cases  of  respiratory  diseases  is  not  especially  long, 
the  very  high  absence  rate  for  them  is  mainly  due  to  the  great 
frequency  of  such  illnesses. 

Although  communicable  diseases  comprise  the  next  ranking 
category,  they  are,  fortunately,  a  poor  second.  They  occasion  long 
absences  when  they  do  occur.  But  except  for  that  fact,  communi- 
cable diseases  would  cause  a  relatively  insignificant  amount  of 
absence.  To  a  large  extent  the  durations  of  these  illnesses  reflect 
protective  regulations  rather  than  acute  phases  of  the  diseases 
concerned. 

The  third  ranking  category  comprises  the  digestive  dis- 
orders. In  contrast  with  communicable  diseases,  the  digestive  dis- 
orders would  occasion  a  high  absence  rate  except  for  the  fact  that 
their  durations  tend  to  be  short. 

The  greatest  disparity  in  the  two  sets  of  rates  concerns 
absences  for  skin  disorders,  for  which  .38  and  .07  percent  were 
obtained  in  the  separate  studies.  At  least  in  part,  the  low  rate 
of  .07  percent  might  reflect  some  special  success  of  Redwood 
City's  efforts  against  the  "nuisance  diseases"  of  school-age  chil- 
dren. Partly,  too,  the  difference  could  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
higher  rate  was  obtained  in  1947  and  the  lower  rate  in  1952.  For, 
during  that  interval,  new  treatments  for  children's  skin  troubles 
were  being  used  with  increasing  success.  Finally,  the  rates  could 
have  been  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  studies  used  different  classi- 
fications of  illnesses.  For  example,  a  significant  cause  of  school 
absence  in  most  areas  is  ivy  poisoning.  We  know  that  Mason  al- 
ways grouped  such  cases  with  accidents  rather  than  with  skin 
disorders,  but  we  do  not  know  how  regularly  this  may  have  been 
done  in  the  larger  study. 

Regarding  absence  rates  for  accidents,  which  generally 
include  injuries,  the  two  studies  obtained  the  values  .22  and  .27 
percent.  These  rates  are  probably  as  similar  as  could  be  expected 
considering  possible  classification  differences ;  e.g.,  we  can  be  sure 
only  in  Mason's  study  that  sunburn,  like  ivy  poisoning,  was  always 
classed  with  accidents. 

It  is  worth  stressing  that  the  relatively  low  ranking  of 
accidents  in  both  these  studies  in  no  way  belies  the  seriousness 
of  accidents  as  a  cause  of  death  in  school  children.  Rather,  the 
contrast  between  the  low  absence  rate  and  the  relatively  high 


mortality  rate  for  accidents  reflects  the  fact  that,  on  the  average, 
situations  in  which  children  are  exposed  to  diseases  are  much 
less  dangerous  than  situations  in  which  children  are  exposed  to 
accidents. 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  accidents  and  the  increasing 
importance  of  school  safety  programs,  we  may  well  ask  whether 
the  routine  collection  of  data  on  absences  due  to  accidents  is  useful 
for  evaluating  those  aspects  of  school  health  programs  having  to 
do  with  safety.  This  problem  will  be  examined  after  consideration 
of  studies  regarding  trends  in  the  larger  causes  of  school  absence. 

Studies  of  illness  trends 

There  have  been  two  outstanding  reports  on  trends  in 
school  illness  rates.  Each  report  was  a  "retake"  in  a  school  system 
where  conditions  had  been  carefully  studied  nearly  two  decades 
previously. 

The  study  by  Linde  and  others  (1950)  was  a  re-survey  of 
the  illnesses  found  among  New  Haven  school  children,  employing 
the  same  methods  as  those  used  19  years  earlier  in  the  same  area 
by  Wilson  and  his  associates  (1931).  Since  both  surveys  were 
limited  to  absences  of  three  or  more  days  duration,  the  figures 
obtained  for  the  absence  rates  are  not  comparable  with  the  rates 
found  in  other  studies  and  need  not  be  cited  here.  So  far  as  changes 
in  rates  are  concerned,  however,  the  trend  found  for  a  rate  based 
on  three  or  more  days  of  absence  ought  to  give  a  fair  indication 
of  the  trend  in  the  ordinary  absence  rate  for  the  same  cause, 
provided  that  the  given  cause  is  a  major  component  of  the  absence 
rate. 

In  any  event,  over  the  19-year  interval  the  two  surveys 
of  New  Haven  children  showed  a  35  percent  increase  in  the  absence 
rate  for  respiratory  diseases,  while  there  was  a  25  percent  decrease 
in  the  absence  rate  for  communicable  diseases.  The  absence  rate 
for  all  illnesses  remained  practically  unchanged  (1  percent  in- 
crease) .  Although  the  overall  case  rate  had  increased  substantially, 
its  effect  on  the  absence  rate  was  cancelled  by  a  decrease  in  the 
average  duration  of  absences. 

The  other  important  trend  study  was  the  report  by  Ciocco, 
Cameron,  and  Bell  (1941)  summarizing  a  series  of  school  illness 
surveys  in  Hagerstown,  Md.  The  absence  rate  was  based  on  all 
days  of  illness  (rather  than  on  three  or  more  days),  but  it  was 
for  both  elementary  and  high  school  children  and  was  therefore 
somewhat  lower  than  the  ordinary  rate  based  on  elementary 
school  children.  Again,  however,  we  are  interested  in  the  trends 
rather  than  absolute  magnitudes  of  the  rates. 

Comparison  of  the  absence  rate  for  both  elementary  and 


high  school  children  in  1939-40  with  the  same  rate  in  1922-23 
(reported  by  Collins,  1924,  page  2,418)  showed  a  14  percent 
increase  in  the  rate  during  the  17-year  interval.  There  had  been 
a  moderate  decrease  in  the  average  duration  per  case,  but  this 
was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  rise  of  35  percent  in  the 
case  rate. 

The  authors  went  on  to  show  that  the  increase  in  the  case 
rate — and  presumably  the  increase  in  the  absence  rate  also — 
was  due  almost  entirely  to  increased  absences  for  colds  and  diges- 
tive disorders.  The  investigators  nevertheless  found  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  true  prevalence  of  these  conditions  had  changed. 
The  increases  in  their  rates  seemed  attributable,  instead,  to 
"greater  care  or  precautions  taken  now  by  parents  (due  to) 
the  health  propaganda  by  private  and  public  agencies  regarding 
the  need  for  early  treatment  of  minor  disorders."  If  this  were 
true  it  would  of  course  raise  some  question  about  the  value  of 
the  propaganda  mentioned,  but  this  possibility  was  not  noted. 

Discussion 

It  is  clear  from  these  reports  that  childhood  illness  rates 
as  a  whole  have  not  changed  to  anything  like  the  extent  that 
children's  mortality  rates  have  changed  with  advances  in  public 
health.  For  such  outstanding  diseases  as  diphtheria  and  smallpox, 
the  trend  of  the  illness  rates  parallels  the  trend  of  the  mortality 
rates,  and  both  trends  reflect  the  success  of  immunization  pro- 
grams. But  these  successes  are  largely  offset,  in  the  illness  data, 
by  higher  absence  rates  for  other  causes.  The  extent  to  which 
this  may  be  due  to  real  increases  in  frequency  of  the  other  diseases, 
or  perhaps  to  changes  of  the  kind  mentioned  by  Ciocco's  group, 
is  not  known. 

Aside  from  questions  regarding  trends  or  changes  in  the 
practices  of  parents,  data  on  illnesses  have  long  been  considered 
ambiguous  for  purposes  of  school  health  evaluation,  simply  be- 
cause a  poor  program  might  fail  to  send  children  with  infectious 
conditions  home  as  often,  or  to  keep  them  there  as  long,  as  an 
optimum  program  should.  For  example,  it  was  found  in  the  1945 
survey  by  the  New  York  State  Education  Department  that  the 
rate  for  all  causes  of  absence  was  about  the  same  in  schools  vdth 
better  and  poorer  programs,  but  the  rates  for  illness  alone  were 
higher  where  programs  were  better. 

In  evaluative  studies,  then,  illness  statistics  might  "work 
in  reverse"  to  some  extent,  either  for  purposes  of  comparing  the 
results  of  one  program  at  different  times,  or  for  comparing  differ- 
ent programs  at  a  given  time. 

It  should  be  added  that  although  the  possibility  of  this 
reverse  effect  is  a  serious  deficiency  of  illness  data  so  far  as 


evaluative  work  is  concerned,  the  use  of  illness  data  for  predicting 
certain  care  needs  is  not  thereby  invalidated.  That  is  to  say,  even 
though  the  illness  rate  for  a  v^^hole  group  of  children  may  involve 
some  bias,  this  fact  has  only  a  slight  bearing  on  the  value  of  an 
individual  child's  past  illness  record  as  an  index  of  his  need  for 
future  check-ups. 

The  relation  between  absence  rates  and  findings  in  medical 
examinations  is  evidently  quite  low  (see  data  of  Collins,  1922;  and 
Downes,  1930),  but  that  does  not  necessarily  cast  doubt  on  the 
value  of  watching  the  illness  records  of  individual  children. 
Downes  (1945)  found  that  the  children  who  would  most  need 
health  supervision  in  the  coming  year  could  be  predicted  fairly 
well  by  identifying  the  children  whose  records  for  the  past  year 
showed  they  were  absent  at  least  twice  from  conditions  other  than 
communicable  diseases,  skin  infections,  and  tonsillectomies. 

Accident  rates 

Since  data  on  accidents  are  sometimes  used  for  evaluating 
the  aspects  of  school  health  programs  that  have  to  do  with  safety, 
it  is  important  to  inquire  whether  accident  rates  are  subject  to 
less  difficulty  than  other  school  illness  rates.  According  to  the 
previously  cited  findings  of  Mason  and  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  the  absence  rate  for  accidents  is  approximately 
.25  percent.  Although  this  rate  seems  low,  it  is  high  enough  so 
that,  for  example,  more  than  400  school  days  would  be  lost  due 
to  accidents  during  one  school  year  in  a  school  of  about  1,000 
pupils.  From  a  purely  statistical  viewpoint,  therefore,  accident 
rates  would  seem  to  be  practicable  for  evaluative  purposes,  at 
least  in  sizeable  school  districts. 

However,  the  possibility  of  serious  trouble  in  schools*  re- 
porting of  accidents  is  evident  if  we  compare  the  figures  in  cer- 
tain series  of  regularly  published  rates  with  the  rate  of  about 
.25  percent  obtained  in  special  surveys. 

One  series  of  figures  dates  from  1928,  when  a  group  of 
schools  interested  in  reducing  childhood  accidents  began  reporting 
to  the  National  Safety  Council  on  student  injuries  "requiring  a 
doctor's  attention  or  causing  absence  from  school  of  one-half  day 
or  more."  In  recent  years  these  reports  (see  National  Safety 
Council,  1955)  have  covered  about  five  percent  of  the  country's 
school  children.  For  the  reporting  elementary  schools,  the  data 
would  indicate  that  the  proportion  of  school  days  lost  due  to  acci- 
dents is  .04  percent.  This  is  so  much  lower  than  the  rate  of  .25 
percent  found  in  special  surveys  that  the  difference  cannot  reason- 
ably be  attributed  to  the  Council's  somewhat  restricted  definition 
of  accidents. 
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The  other  important  series  of  accident  rates  concerns  school 
children  in  Kansas,  where  for  over  a  decade  the  State  Board  of 
Health  has  asked  all  schools  to  make  monthly  reports  on  acci- 
dents. Currently  the  participating  schools  make  up  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  State's  total  enrollment.  For  reporting  purposes,  acci- 
dents are  defined  as  "injuries  requiring  medical  attention  or 
resulting  in  one-half  or  more  days  absence  from  school."  This  is 
practically  identical  with  the  definition  used  by  the  National 
Safety  Council.  However,  the  data  reported  from  the  Kansas 
elementary  schools  indicate  an  absence  rate  of  only  .02  percent, 
or  half  the  figure  reported  to  the  Council.  (See  Hood,  1956.) 

It  is  possible  that  the  voluntary  and  unofficial  nature  of 
the  Council's  reporting  program  tends  to  attract  a  relatively 
high  proportion  of  schools  with  special  interest  in  safety  work, 
and  this  factor  may  have  enough  effect  on  the  completeness  of 
reporting  to  account  for  the  Council's  higher  rate. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  an  even  more  serious  consideration  is 
the  fact  that  much  higher  figures  are  reported  where  accident  rates 
are  obtained  in  special  surveys  than  where  they  are  collected 
routinely.  Rates  that  are  useful  for  evaluative  purposes  ought  to 
be  rates  that  are  obtainable  routinely.  Until  someone  develops  a 
procedure  for  classifying  and  reporting  accidents  that  works 
almost  as  well  under  routine  conditions  as  in  special  surveys, 
it  would  not  appear  sound  to  attempt  to  use  accident  rates  for 
evaluating  school  safety  programs. 

Selective  Service  findings 

Despite  their  imperfections,  the  Selective  Service  findings 
provide  the  best  available  inventory  of  the  health  status  of  our 
youth,  and  they  deserve  the  relatively  large  amount  of  attention 
given  them  in  connection  with  school  health  evaluation. 

Unfortunately,  the  statistical  limitations  of  the  Selective 
Service  data  have  led  to  confusion,  and  at  times  to  overstatement, 
regarding  the  seriousness  of  the  findings.  Before  reviewing  the 
studies  in  which  the  Selective  Service  data  have  been  utilized  for 
school  health  evaluation,  let  us  see  what  the  findings  actually  were, 
particularly  in  the  younger  registrants. 

For  the  very  reason  that  the  data  on  younger  men  are  of 
more  interest  in  connection  with  child  health  programs  than  the 
data  on  registrants  of  all  ages,  Selective  Service  officials  issued, 
in  1943,  a  special  tabulation  of  the  findings  for  a  sample  of  45,000 
men  aged  18-19  years. ^  The  results  need  to  be  given  here  in  only 


1  In  the  comprehensive  report  which  Selective  Service  issued  in  1947,  data 
are  given  for  an  additional  sample  of  170,000  men  aged  18-20.  The  data  from 


approximate  terms,  since  the  detailed  breakdowns  are  readily- 
available  in  the  source  article  by  Rowntree  and  others  (/.  Am. 
Med.  Assn.,  Sept.  25,  1943;  see  also  the  convenient  summary  by- 
Goldstein,  1951,  for  data  on  registrants  of  all  ages). 

Among  each  100  registrants  aged  18-19  years,  75  were 
classified  as  I-A  and  inducted  for  full  military  service.  Approxi- 
mately 50  of  these  men  had  no  defect,  while  25  had  some  defect 
not  serious  enough  to  affect  their  I-A  status.  Another  4  men  out 
of  the  100  were  classified  as  I-B  and  accepted  for  limited  service 
only.  The  remaining  21  men  were  IV-F,  or  disqualified  for  any 
military  service. 

As  is  customary,  the  Selective  Service  report  grouped  the 
I-B  and  IV-F  men  together  to  make  up  the  "rejection  rate," 
which  was  thus  4  plus  21,  or  25  out  of  each  100  registrants  aged 
18-19.  What  was  the  distribution  of  these  25  men  with  respect 
to  their  principal  defects  or  causes  of  rejection?  The  tabulation 
showed : 

4  had  eye  conditions 

3  had  musculoskeletal  defects   (including  flat  feet) 

3  had  mental  disorders 

3  were  illiterate  or  dull 

2  had  cardiovascular  defects 

2  had  hernias 

2  had  ear  conditions 

1  had  a  neurologic  defect 

1  had  a  venereal  disease 

4  had  miscellaneous  defects 

25  percent  rejected  for  full  military  service 


In  the  above  figures  only  one  defect,  i.e.,  the  "primary" 
one  causing  rejection,  was  counted  for  each  man.  However,  the 
Selective  Service  report  also  gave  the  frequencies  of  all  the 
defects  found,  regardless  of  their  severity.  This  information  de- 
serves more  detailed  attention  than  the  data  on  rejections  because 
it  is  relatively  comprehensive  in  nature  and  is  less  oriented  toward 
specific  military  needs. 


that  sample  were  used  here  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  I-A  men  with 
defects,  and  also  the  proportion  of  rejectees  in  the  I-B  and  IV-F  categories. 
Otherwise,  the  data  of  the  1947  report  have  not  been  used  because  its  break- 
down of  findings  on  the  younger  men  was  not  as  detailed  as  the  breakdown 
given  in  the  1943  report,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  sample 
reported  in  1947  was  more  representative  than  the  sample  reported  in  1943, 
so  far  as  the  younger  men  were  concerned.  However,  the  two  sets  of  findings 
have  been  compared,  and  the  data  of  the  1943  report  were  not  used  here 
until  it  was  verified  that  the  differences  between  the  two  samples  were  small 
and  attributable  largely  to  the  inclusion  of  men  aged  20  in  the  1947  report. 
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In  tabulating  the  frequencies  of  defects,  those  I-A  men 
who  had  defects  were  grouped  together  with  the  I-B  and  IV-F 
cases,  and  each  man  was  counted  as  many  times  as  he  had  a 
defect.  When  the  defects  were  tabulated  in  this  way  and  related 
to  the  total  number  of  registrants,  an  average  of  approximately 
.7  defects  per  man  was  found.  More  precisely,  there  were  69.4 
defects  per  100  men,  although  it  should  be  recalled  (see  above) 
that  the  defects  making  up  this  rate  were  concentrated  in  approxi- 
mately half  the  men,  while  the  other  half  were  free  of  defects. 

Shown  below  are  the  prevalence  rates  for  the  main  groups 
of  defects,  or  those  which  occurred  with  a  rate  of  at  least  1.0 
or  more  per  100  men.  Each  figure  at  the  right  gives  the  rate 
for  one  of  the  specific  defects  that  is  included  in  the  figure  for 
the  broader  group.  Both  sets  of  figures  represent  the  number  of 
defects  of  a  given  kind  found  per  100  men,  regardless  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  defects  other  than  those  named. 


Teeth,  mouth  and  gums 11.0  (9.1  due  to  caries  or  its  results) 

Musculoskeletal  (incl.  feet) 10.9  (4.5  flat  feet) 

Eye  conditions 10.2  (7.1  vision  defects) 

Under-  and  overweight 5.5  (2.6  underweight) 

Illiteracy  and  dullness 3.7  (2.8  illiteracy) 

Genitalia    3.4  (1.8  varicocele) 

Mental  disorders 3.3  (2.0  psychoneurotic) 

Cardiovascular   3.2  (0.5  functional  murmurs) 

Hernia  and  relaxed  rings 2.5  (2.0  hernias) 

Ear  conditions 2.5  (0.4  hearing  defects) 

Nose  defects 2.1  (1.3  nasal  obstructions) 

Neurologic  conditions 1.8  (0.3  epilepsy) 

Skin  disorders 1.6  (0.9  acne) 

Venereal  diseases 1.5  (1,2  syphilis) 

Total  of  prevalence  rates  for  all  other 

defects    6.2 

Total 69.4  defects  per  100  men 


Regarding  the  findings  as  a  whole,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  certain  evaluative  comments  were  offered  by  the  Selective 
Service  authorities  themselves.  They  pointed  out  that,  from  a 
military  viewpoint,  the  instructions  given  to  the  examining  physi- 
cians had  set  "fairly  high"  standards.  The  result  was  that  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  the  men  classified  as  IV-F,  as  well  as  most 
of  those  classified  as  I-B,  "would  be  acceptable  for  military  duty 
in  any  army  in  continental  Europe"  (Rowntree  and  others,  1942) . 

Noteworthy  also  was  the  viewpoint  of  the  civilian  physi- 
cians who  conducted  most  of  the  examinations.  It  was  probably 
well  expressed  by  an  official  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
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(Bauer,  1942),  who  stated  that  Selective  Service  accepted  "not 
merely  healthy  young  men,  but  the  very  best  and  healthiest." 

Studies  using  Selective  Service  data 

Two  approaches  have  been  made  to  using  the  Selective 
Service  findings  in  connection  with  school  health  evaluation.  In 
one  approach,  which  we  might  term  "analytical,"  the  findings  have 
been  studied  to  distinguish  defects  which,  presumably,  could 
have  been  prevented  or  corrected  in  school  health  programs.  The 
other  approach  has  been  that  of  "linking"  the  records  on  the 
health  status  of  boys  while  in  school  to  the  Selective  Service 
findings  on  the  same  individuals  as  young  men. 

Analytical  studies 

Typical  of  the  analytical  approach  were  the  studies  of 
Perrott  (1941-47)  and  Britten  and  Perrott  (1941a  and  b).  These 
reports  included  a  general  comparison  of  the  findings  on  World 
War  I  draftees  with  the  findings  on  Selective  Service  registrants. 
Although  the  definitions  and  standards  used  in  the  two  wars 
were  so  different  that  exact  comparisons  of  the  data  for  the  two 
periods  could  not  be  made,  the  authors  found  marked  similarity 
in  the  two  sets  of  findings  so  far  as  "the  important  causes  of 
rejection"  were  concerned. 

The  same  authors  pointed  out  that,  among  those  more  im- 
portant causes,  the  most  preventable  or  remediable  conditions 
seemed  to  be  defective  vision,  defective  teeth,  underweight,  her- 
nias, tuberculosis,  and  venereal  diseases.  Similar  interpretations 
are  found  in  the  other  analytic  studies  that  have  been  made  of  the 
problem,  and  the  ensuing  discussion  will  therefore  give  chief 
attention  to  differences  among  the  studies. 

For  each  main  group  of  defects  in  the  Selective  Service 
findings,  a  brief  discussion  of  what  was  known  or  believed  regard- 
ing preventive  or  curative  measures  was  included  in  the  analysis 
by  Davis  and  Arena  (1948). 

The  analysis  by  Mace  (1944)  was  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
criminating of  those  offered  so  far,  since  he  drew  the  clearest 
distinctions  between  the  conditions  which  a  school  health  program 
might  hope  to  prevent  or  correct,  and  the  conditions  for  which 
there  was  no  such  prospect  in  the  immediate  future.  For  condi- 
tions of  the  latter  type.  Mace  made  the  point  that  prevalence 
rates,  whether  based  on  Selective  Service  findings  or  other  data, 
are  not  suitable  criteria  for  judging  the  success  of  a  school  pro- 
gram. For,  in  respect  to  those  conditions  the  program's  aim  is 
not  to  reduce  prevalence  but  to  provide  optimal  adjustments 
in  the  school  life  and  other  activities  of  the  children  concerned. 
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It  is  worth  remarking  that  this  point,  though  not  new,  is  increas- 
ingly receiving  the  recognition  it  deserves  (see,  for  example, 
Fowler,  1954,  on  hearing  defects  and  Lanciano,  1955,  on  eye 
defects) . 

The  analysis  by  Schmidt  (1945)  was  of  special  interest  in 
two  respects.  His  main  conclusion  was  that  the  Selective  Service 
findings  reflected  "medical  needs  rather  than  lack  of  physical 
training."  He  arrived  at  this  view  without  benefit  of  record-linking 
data,  yet  this  interpretation  of  the  Selective  Service  findings  was 
practically  the  same  as  the  conclusion  drawn  in  an  important 
record-linking  study  (Lyon's)  to  be  reviewed  later. 

The  other  point  of  interest  in  Schmidt's  discussion  was  his 
suggestion  that,  where  the  funds  for  school  health  work  are 
limited,  the  program  should  not  be  spread  thin  over  all  pupils, 
nor  should  adequate  services  be  limited  to  selected  children.  In- 
stead, Schmidt  said,  the  program  should  provide  adequate  services 
for  all  pupils  needing  them  in  a  few  schools,  with  extension  of 
the  program  to  other  schools  as  funds  permit.  This  suggestion 
will  be  recalled  in  the  discussion  at  the  end  of  this  section  regard- 
ing ways  in  which  evaluative  studies  might  utilize  Selective  Serv- 
ice data  to  better  advantage. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  any  of  these  analyses  have 
established  much  about  school  health  programs  which  was  not 
already  known.  And  it  appears  equally  hard  to  say  that  better 
results  have  been  obtained  with  the  record-linking  approach,  at 
least  in  the  ways  it  has  been  applied  so  far. 

Record-linking  studies 

One  of  the  record-linking  studies  was  made  by  Greer 
(1948).  He  supplied  a  brief  report  on  a  study  of  graduates  of 
5  North  Carolina  orphanages,  where  all  of  the  children  had  re- 
ceived regular  pediatric  care.  The  data  are  said  to  have  "shown 
that  1,138  men  and  women  who  grew  up  in  these  institutions 
were  accepted  by  the  armed  services,  and  only  16,  or  1.4  percent 
were  rejected."  Figures  were  not  given  separately  for  the  boys, 
but  they  presumably  comprised  about  half  of  the  graduates,  and 
even  if  we  assume  that  all  16  rejections  were  among  them,  the 
rejection  rate  would  still  have  the  remarkably  low  value  of  3 
percent. 

Greer  noted  that,  to  some  extent,  the  orphanage  graduates 
were  a  physically  pre-selected  group,  since  the  orphans  with  severe 
handicaps  had  been  sent  to  special  hospitals.  He  felt,  nevertheless, 
that  the  results  "definitely"  showed  the  favorable  effects  of  the 
medical  care  given  the  children. 

Since  there  was  some  pre-selection  of  the  children,  and 
since  it  is  not  clear  that  Greer  started  with  full  lists  of  the  orphan- 
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age  graduates  of  specific  years  and  followed  up  all  or  nearly  all  of 
these  graduates,  one  cannot  well  accept  the  published  data  as  very 
convincing  evidence  of  the  effects  of  health  care. 

The  important,  if  small-scale,  study  by  Lyon  (1945)  made 
use  of  full  lists  of  high  school  graduates.  Lyon  was  the  school 
superintendent  in  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  and  he  was  also  a  member  of 
the  local  Selective  Service  board.  This  enabled  him  to  study  the 
Selective  Service  records  on  all  353  boys  who  had  graduated 
from  the  Norwich  high  school  over  a  6-year  period.  Among  them, 
42  had  not  been  medically  examined  by  Selective  Service  because 
of  deferment  or  because  the  examining  process  had  not  yet  reached 
them. 

Of  the  311  graduates  who  were  examined,  27  had  been 
rejected.  Comparison  of  the  rejectees'  school  health  records  with 
their  Selective  Service  findings  showed  that  "most"  of  the  defects 
causing  rejection  had  been  discovered  by  the  school,  and  that  the 
school  health  staff  had  followed  up  the  individual  cases  in  ways 
that  seemed  satisfactory.  However,  the  majority  of  the  defects 
involved  were  "either  hereditary  or  they  resulted  from  such 
diseases  as  asthma,  rheumatic  fever,  and  infantile  paralysis." 

Lyon  said  the  data  showed  that:  (1)  a  more  intensive 
physical  training  program  would  have  had  no  appreciable  effect 
on  the  Selective  Service  findings;  but  that  (2)  a  few  of  the  rejec- 
tions might  have  been  prevented  by  better  school  health  services, 
especially  in  elementary  school.  This  relatively  well  documented 
interpretation  is  practically  the  same  as  the  one  drawn  in  the 
analytic  study  by  Schmidt  (see  above) . 

Of  additional  interest  in  Lyon's  study  was  the  disparity 
between  the  rejection  rate  of  9  percent  (or  27/311)  among  the 
high  school  graduates,  and  the  comparatively  high  rate  of  30 
percent  among  all  the  local  registrants  having  the  same  ages  as 
the  high  school  graduates. 

To  explain  this  disparity,  Lyon  said  that  the  health  status 
of  high  school  graduates  was,  in  general,  relatively  superior,  and 
that  most  rejections  occur  in  that  majority  of  the  registrants  who 
do  not  complete  high  school.  He  urged  that  Selective  Service 
verify  this  generalization  by  tabulating  rejections  separately  for 
the  registrants  who  were  high  school  graduates  and  those  who 
were  not. 

Information  on  this  question  does  not  seem  to  be  available 
in  Selective  Service  reports  or  the  literature  on  school  health. 
However,  Lyon's  general  point  appears  reasonable  because,  as 
he  indicated,  severe  mental  or  physical  handicaps  almost  certainly 
reduce  an  individual's  likelihood  of  completing  high  school,  and, 
in  addition,  boys  who  leave  school  early  go  without  health  super- 
vision for  a  relatively  long  period,  compared  to  high  school  gradu- 
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ates,  before  being  examined  by  Selective  Service. 

The  record-linking  report  by  Ciocco,  Klein  and  Palmer 
(1941)  is  well  known  for  showing,  as  the  authors  stated,  "that 
appreciable  indications  of  Selective  Service  findings  already  exist 
in  childhood."  It  is  less  well  known  that  the  data  are  instructive 
as  to  those  Selective  Service  findings  which  are  most  and  least 
predictable  from  school  health  records. 

Starting  with  the  names  of  men  examined  by  Selective 
Service  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  the  authors  located  the  school  health 
records,  made  about  15  years  earlier,  for  411  individuals  out  of 
some  1,400  registrants  on  the  original  list.  During  the  period 
when  the  school  records  were  made  the  Hagerstown  schools  had 
no  health  service  program  of  consequence,  but  the  children  hap- 
pened to  have  been  subjects  of  studies  in  which  they  were  exam- 
ined by  physicians  with  special  training  and  experience  in  school 
medical  surveys. 

The  411  cases  comprised  186  individuals  who  were  later 
accepted  by  Selective  Service,  and  225  who  were  later  rejected 
(including  I-B  men).  Although  the  information  available  from 
the  school  records  was  frequently  incomplete,  it  was  lacking  about 
equally  often  for  the  groups  who  were  accepted  and  rejected 
later  by  Selective  Service. 

Eight  kinds  of  defect  were  studied.  For  4  of  them  (dental, 
visual,  cardiovascular,  and  ear  conditions)  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  given  defect  as  recorded  in  school  could  be  related  to  the 
same  defect's  presence  or  absence  in  Selective  Service  findings. 
For  the  other  4  conditions  (defects  of  posture,  tonsils,  nutrition, 
and  weight),  it  was  necessary  to  relate  the  defect's  presence  or 
absence,  during  the  school  period,  to  Selective  Service  acceptance 
or  rejection  regardless  of  cause. 

Without  using  correlation  coeflficients,  the  authors  brought 
out  the  fact  that,  for  each  type  of  defect,  there  was  at  least  some 
association  between  the  school  findings  and  the  Selective  Service 
findings.  From  the  presentation  given  in  the  report,  however,  one 
cannot  easily  judge  the  ranking  of  the  defects  in  respect  to  the 
amount  of  association  they  showed  with  the  Selective  Service  find- 
ings. Since  the  data  readily  permit  the  computation  of  2x2  or 
"point"  correlations,  they  are  used  here  to  indicate  degrees  of  asso- 
ciation, which  mean,  in  this  context,  the  extent  to  which  the 
Selective  Service  findings  are  predictable  from  school  health  rec- 
ords. The  data  indicate  that  this  predictability  was  substantial 
for  heart  conditions  (correlation  of  .57)  ;  it  was  quite  marked 
also  for  ear  conditions  (.48)  and  for  visual  defects  (.36)  ;  but 
it  was  low  (.22  or  less)  for  dental,  tonsillar,  postural,  nutri- 
tional and  weight  conditions. 

The  correlations  have  practically  no  bearing  on  the  f requen- 
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cies  of  the  defects,  and,  by  themselves,  they  of  course  indicate 
nothing  about  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  defects  for 
either  school  health  programs  or  Selective  Service. 

Nor  does  the  low  association  found  as  regards  teeth  raise 
doubt  about  the  seriousness  of  caries  according  to  the  standards 
of  Selective  Service  or  any  other  criterion.  In  the  case  of  dental 
defects  the  low  correlation  probably  reflects  the  fact  that  caries' 
effects  are  largely  remediable,  and  indicates  that,  during  the  15- 
year  interval,  some  of  the  boys  with  high  caries  attack  rates  had 
obtained  enough  fillings,  and  had  thus  saved  enough  teeth,  to 
pass  Selective  Service  standards. 

However,  one  might  ask  whether  similar  reasoning  applies 
to  the  data  on  tonsillar  conditions,  i.e.,  whether  the  chief  method 
used  for  treating  such  defects  is  effective  in  relation  to  Selective 
Service  acceptance. 

Unlike  the  study's  information  on  teeth,  the  information 
on  tonsils  did  include  data  regarding  treatment,  i.e.,  tonsillec- 
tomies. Of  all  306  boys  for  whom  the  schools  had  recorded  the 
condition  of  the  tonsils,  40  were  reported  as  having  normal  tonsils ; 
59  as  having  their  tonsils  "removed,"  and  in  the  remaining  207 
the  tonsils  were  "diseased."  We  may  leave  aside  the  40  cases 
recorded  as  normal,  and  ask  whether,  in  the  others,  removal  of 
the  tonsils  was  associated  with  Selective  Service  acceptance.  It 
was,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  a  correlation  of  .08.  This  result  is 
consistent  with  the  generally  negative  findings  by  Kaiser  (1932) 
as  to  the  value  of  tonsillectomies. 

As  regards  deficiencies  in  posture,  nutritional  status  and 
weight,  such  experimental  evidence  as  is  available  (Clement  and 
others,  1950 ;  Kaiser  and  others,  1926 ;  and  Schwartz  and  others, 
1928)  indicates  that  these  conditions  are  not  substantially  changed 
by  the  treatment  usually  used  for  them.  Thus  the  low  associations 
with  Selective  Service  acceptance  or  rejection  would  not  seem 
readily  attributable  to  treatment.  Instead,  the  low  associations 
are  probably  due  in  some  part  to  the  low  relationships  between 
bodily  habitus  in  childhood  and  bodily  habitus  in  adulthood,  and 
partly  also  to  qualitative  differences  between  the  physical  features 
considered  in  school  health  examinations  and  those  considered 
by  Selective  Service  examiners. 

We  may  conclude  that  the  available  studies  using  the  record- 
linking  approach  have  produced  results  of  general  interest  in 
connection  with  school  health,  but  have  not  helped  much  in  evalu- 
ating effectiveness. 

Possible  future  studies 

In  all  the  evaluative  work  done  with  the  Selective  Service 
findings,  the  main  merit  of  these  findings  is  simply  the  fact  that 
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they  provide  an  independent  check  on  the  health  status  of  the 
groups  studied.  Recognizing  that  this  merit  is  genuine,  one  must 
wonder  whether  there  are  not  other  checks  that  have  the  same 
virtue  of  independence,  while  being  no  less  valid  for  the  purpose — 
and  perhaps  more  readily  applied  in  most  situations — than  the 
Selective  Service  findings.  The  answer  appears  to  be  that  another 
check  exists,  and  that  even  though  it  is  not  as  yet  commonly  em- 
ployed, its  frequent  use  should  be  feasible  in  the  future.  This  topic 
is  considered  in  Section  4  herein. 

What  is  missing  from  all  the  studies  that  have  used  the 
Selective  Service  findings  is  a  clear-cut  comparison  of:  (1)  a 
group  exposed,  during  school  age,  to  one  or  more  health  service 
procedures  believed  to  improve  health  status;  and  (2)  an  initially 
similar  group  who  were  exposed  to  different  procedures  or  to 
no  procedures  of  a  systematic  kind. 

It  is  possible  that  this  type  of  study  could  still  be  made. 
Two  such  differently  exposed  groups  might  be  found  in  some  area 
where  there  was  substantial  evidence  that  the  groups  were  initially 
similar.  The  criterion  of  effectiveness  would  be  the  results  of 
either  Selective  Service  examinations  or  other  specially  conducted 
examinations.  It  would  not  be  essential  to  link  individual  findings 
from  the  criterion  examinations  to  the  school  findings,  except  to 
the  extent  of  making  reasonably  sure  that  each  individual  appear- 
ing in  the  criterion  examinations  was  also  a  member  of  the  original 
school  group. 

It  would  be  much  better,  of  course,  to  plan  a  long-term 
study  in  which  the  similarity  of  the  groups  could  be  insured  in 
advance.  This  could  be  done  best  along  the  lines  of  Schmidt's 
suggestion  (see  above).  That  is,  with  the  adoption  of  each  main 
part  of  the  health  service,  it  would  be  instituted  in  selected  schools, 
while  one  or  more  comparable  schools  would  not  receive  it,  at 
least  until  there  was  expansion  of  the  program  as  a  whole.  Possi- 
bilities of  this  nature  are  discussed  in  Section  5. 

Correction  rates 

The  purpose  of  a  "correction  rate"  is  to  show,  for  a  given 
school  health  program,  what  proportion  of  the  children's  need 
for  medical  attention  the  program  is  meeting.  The  denominator 
of  the  rate  usually  represents  defects  known  to  exist  at  a  particu- 
lar time,  and  the  numerator  represents  the  defects  that  were 
corrected  or  placed  under  care  during  a  subsequent  period. 

Sometimes  the  denominator  is  the  number  of  children  hav- 
ing defects,  while  the  numerator  is  the  number  of  children  whose 
defects  were  corrected.  This  is  probably  the  best  form  of  the  rate, 
but  is  seldom  used  for  lack  of  a  generally  accepted  way  of  reckon- 
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ing  with  the  children  who  have  more  than  one  defect.  That  ques- 
tion is  commonly  avoided  by  expressing  the  rate  in  terms  of 
defects,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  two  or  more  defects  may 
occur  in  the  same  child. 

Example  of  contrasting  rates 

Compared  with  certain  other  problems,  the  question  of 
whether  the  rate  is  in  terms  of  defects  or  children  with  defects 
is  a  small  matter.  Further  difficulties  in  correction  rates,  as  well 
as  the  range  of  values  typically  found,  may  be  illustrated  by  com- 
paring the  findings  in  two  recent  studies,  both  of  which  happen 
to  have  been  conducted  in  Pennsylvania.  One  of  the  two  sets  of 
findings  is  from  the  report  of  Mather  and  others  (1955).  Their 
study  was  an  important  experimental  test  of  certain  follow-up 
procedures,  and  will  therefore  be  discussed  in  detail  in  Section  5. 
Here  we  need  only  note  that  the  study  began  with  a  sample  of 
children  found  to  have  medical  defects  in  Pennsylvania's  regular 
school  health  examinations ;  that  certain  routine  and  special  pro- 
cedures were  used  to  get  the  defects  corrected;  and  that  over  a 
period  of  scarcely  3  months  the  routine  procedures  yielded  a  cor- 
rection rate  of  46  percent.  In  this  rate  the  denominator  was  the 
number  of  children  with  defects,  while  the  numerator  was  the 
number  of  children  whose  parents  said,  when  interviewed,  that 
they  had  seen  a  physician  or  had  at  least  got  in  touch  with  one 
regarding  the  child's  defects.  Thus  the  measure  of  corrective 
action  was  essentially  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  parent- 
physician  contacts  had  been  made. 

The  other  set  of  data  was  specially  assembled  by  Philadel- 
phia's school  health  staff  for  publication  in  the  report  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Joint  State  Government  Commission  (see  Davis,  1955). 
The  figures  are  probably  the  most  complete  and  accurate  data  on 
correction  rates  so  far  collected.  Yet  it  is  noteworthy  that,  in 
publishing  the  Philadelphia  data,  the  Commission  indicated  that 
the  figures  were  of  considerable  interest  and  value,  but  did  not 
suggest  that  these  or  any  other  correction  rates  should  be  regarded 
as  models  for  general  use. 

The  data  were  for  75,000  remediable  medical  defects  found 
at  the  start  of  the  1951-52  school  year.  (The  number  of  children 
having  these  defects  was  not  mentioned,  but  was  presumably 
about  60,000.)  Of  the  75,000  defects,  13  percent  were  found  to 
have  been  treated  by  the  close  of  the  1951-52  school  year,  while 
17  percent  were  treated  during  the  next  year,  and  12  percent 
were  treated  during  the  third  year.  Thus,  over  3  years  a  total 
of  42  percent  of  the  defects  were  known  to  have  received  correc- 
tive action,  as  measured  by  private  physicians'  reports  or  school 
physicians'  re-inspections  of  the  children  concerned. 
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For  14  percent  of  the  defects,  nothing  could  be  learned 
because  the  families  of  the  children  had  left  the  area  and 
could  not  readily  be  traced.  For  4  percent,  the  family  physicians 
disagreed  with  the  school's  diagnoses  or  did  not  think  medical 
care  was  needed,  and  another  4  percent  were  neither  treated  nor 
found  to  be  present  in  subsequent  examinations  by  the  school  phy- 
sicians. Finally,  it  was  found  that  36  percent  of  the  defects  still 
existed  and  had  not  received  treatment  in  the  3-year  period. 

If  the  first  of  these  two  studies  had  run  for  a  school  year, 
rather  than  for  3  months,  before  the  interviewers  had  asked  the 
parents  about  contacts  with  physicians,  it  is  obvious  that  a  cor- 
rection rate  considerably  higher  than  46  percent  would  have  been 
reported — perhaps  70  percent  would  be  a  fair  estimate. 

If  the  second  study  had  run  for  one  school  year  and  then 
stopped,  a  correction  rate  of  about  13  percent  would  have  been 
reported,  according  to  the  findings  shown  above. 

Since  the  two  studies  differed  in  more  than  one  way  we 
cannot  say  that  the  disparity  between  70  percent  and  13  percent 
is  due  entirely  to  the  use  of  different  criteria  of  corrective  action, 
but  we  may  suspect  that  the  largest  part  of  the  difference  was 
due  to  that  factor. 

This  inference  does  not,  by  itself,  raise  doubt  about  the 
appropriateness  of  the  rate  used  in  either  study.  The  rate  in 
terms  of  parent-physician  contacts  used  in  the  first  study  had 
the  virtue  of  being  comparatively  simple,  and  this  rate  may  be 
considered  a  reasonably  valid  measure  of  effectiveness  for  school 
health  programs  which  aim  to  see  that  children  needing  care 
are  brought  to  physicians'  attention.  The  rate  used  in  the  second 
study  is  relatively  difficult  to  obtain  because  it  usually  requires 
some  re-inspecting  of  the  children,  and  yet  it  is  clearly  the  requi- 
site rate  for  programs  aiming  to  see  that  care  is  received  by  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  children  who  need  it. 

As  Rapeer  (1913)  and  Buck  (1923)  brought  out  in  their 
early  discussions  of  the  general  subject,  the  difficulties  in  develop- 
ing correction  rates  which  are  comparable  from  place  to  place 
or  time  to  time  are  mainly  practical.  Yet  those  practical  difficulties 
are  quite  as  serious  as  if  they  were  theoretical  in  nature.  Aside 
from  the  problems  already  discussed,  there  is  the  fact  that  families 
are  changing  their  residence  at  an  increasing  rate.  It  is  true  that 
families  with  children  of  elementary  school  age  move  from  one 
home  to  another  in  the  same  metropolitan  area  more  often  than 
they  move  from  one  city  to  another.  But  even  among  that  group 
of  families,  most  of  the  moving  involves  changes  of  schools,  and 
this  markedly  complicates  the  record-keeping  that  is  required 
for  compiling  accurate  correction  rates. 

In  many  schools  the  staff  engaged  in  health  services  is 
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continually  changing,  and  changes  in  supervisory  staff  are  likely 
to  involve  changes  in  definitions  of  both  defects  and  corrections. 
Most  correction  rates  are  in  terms  of  "remediable"  defects,  and 
the  distinction  between  remediable  and  non-remediable  defects  is 
often  a  matter  of  the  supervisor's  judgment.  And  if,  for  example, 
epilepsy  is  counted  as  a  remediable  defect,  the  supervisor  must 
decide  what  type  or  stage  of  an  epileptic  child's  treatment  is  to 
be  counted  as  a  correction.  Sometimes  the  non-remediable  defects 
are  included  in  the  rate's  denominator.  This  is  reasonable  if  the 
numerator  includes  the  cases  for  whom  the  program  is  providing 
suitable  adjustments  in  the  school  work  and  other  activities  of 
the  individual  children  concerned,  but  few  published  correction 
rates  are  clear  about  such  matters. 

Finally,  the  comparability  of  correction  rates  is  affected 
by  the  accuracy  of  case  finding.  Unusually  good  case  finding  was 
reflected,  very  probably,  in  Philadelphia's  finding  that  family  phy- 
sicians disagreed  with  school  physicians  only  4  percent  of  the 
time,  and  that  the  school  physicians  missed  only  4  percent  of 
the  defects  at  later  examinations.  More  typical  figures  were  those 
which  Walker  and  Randolph  (1941)  found,  showing  that  "from 
50  to  85  percent  of  the  children  reported  on  a  particular  examina- 
tion as  having  a  defect  of  heart,  lungs,  or  nutrition  were  reported 
as  normal  at  the  second  examination"  in  6  Tennessee  counties 
where  the  case  finding  was  done  under  competent  local  health 
department  auspices. 

Evaluative  studies 

School  systems  in  both  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  have 
collected  data  from  correction  rates  in  the  expectation  that  the 
figures  might  be  useful  for  evaluating  results  of  the  laws  requiring 
biennial  (Pennsylvania)  or  annual  (New  York)  school  health 
examinations.  The  accumulated  data  have  been  used  or  at  least 
examined  in  a  number  of  the  evaluative  studies  conducted  by 
authorities  in  both  States.  A  general  review  of  their  findings  is 
probably  more  worthwhile  than  further  examples  of  the  correction 
rates  and  problems  involved  in  them. 

In  publishing  recent  data  for  Pennsylvania,  school  health 
director  German  (1954)  noted  that  about  1,900,000  children,  com- 
prising nearly  all  of  the  State's  enrolled  pupils,  were  examined 
during  the  two  school  years  1951-53.  Some  36  percent  of  the 
examined  children  were  reported  as  having  remediable  defects 
which  were  neither  corrected  nor,  presumably,  under  treatment. 
The  trend  of  this  percentage,  which  had  decreased  to  36  percent 
from  approximately  50  percent  in  1946-47,  was  cited  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  the  State's  1945  school  health  law. 
We  may  remark  that,  at  least  in  principle,  the  use  of  this  simple 
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and  direct  statistical  index  would  seem  to  have  as  much  merit 
as  any  procedure  so  far  used  or  proposed.  German's  report  went 
on  to  give  both  the  number  of  children  (183,000)  said  to  be  "under 
treatment"  and  the  number  of  "corrections  completed"  (165,000) 
in  1951-53,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  use  these  figures  in  any- 
type  of  correction  rate. 

Support  for  German's  caution  was  evidently  found  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Joint  State  Government  Commission's  evaluative 
study  (Davis,  1955)  of  the  school  health  work  throughout  the 
State  as  a  whole.  This  was  the  Commission  whose  report,  as  noted 
above,  included  special  data  from  Philadelphia.  The  Commission 
also  gave  attention  to  the  problem  of  interrelating  the  data  on 
remediable  defects  and  corrections,  as  reported  from  other  areas 
of  the  State.  From  this  effort  it  was  concluded,  without  elabora- 
tion, that  "no  significant  relationship  can  be  established  for  the 
State  as  a  whole  between  discoveries  and  corrections  of  given 
types  of  remediable  defects." 

The  schools  in  New  York  State,  except  for  the  larger  cities, 
are  required  to  report  each  year  on  the  number  of  "defects  found" 
and  the  number  of  defects  "brought  under  treatment."  The  latter 
figure  is  divided  by  the  former  for  purposes  of  a  correction  rate, 
which  is  published  annually  for  at  least  10  separate  groups  of 
medical  defects  as  well  as  for  total  defects.  As  to  how  the  total 
defects  reported  for  a  given  year  relate  to  the  defects  reported 
as  brought  under  treatment  in  the  same  year,  the  most  specific 
information  which  the  reviewer  has  found  was  a  statement  by 
Maxwell  and  Brown  (1948).  They  noted  that  an  analysis  of  the 
records  had  shown  that  "two-thirds  of  the  defects  are  new  ones 
each  year,  while  only  one-third  are  untreated  defects  recorded 
for  more  than  one  year." 

The  same  authors  reported  that  the  correction  rate  for 
all  medical  defects,  as  defined  above,  rose  from  39  to  61  percent 
over  the  20-year  period  1925-26  to  1945-46.  The  prevalence  rate 
of  reported  defects,  per  100  children  examined,  decreased  from 
56  to  38.  The  authors  recognized  that  the  trend  of  these  rates 
was  considerably  affected  by  changes  in  both  examining  and 
treatment  practices.  Such  changes  were  critically  examined  for 
several  kinds  of  defect,  without  reaching  a  general  conclusion 
as  to  whether  the  children's  health  status  had  improved  over  the 
two  decades  concerned.  An  analysis  was  made  of  the  1945-46 
prevalence  rates  and  correction  rates  for  each  type  of  defect  in 
each  grade  from  kindergarten  through  high  school,  and  from  this 
analysis  it  was  concluded  that  "few  significant  defects  are  not 
brought  under  care  by  the  time  the  child  completes  twelfth  grade." 

Attention  was  also  given  to  the  data  of  New  York  State 
schools  in  two  earlier  evaluative  studies.  Winslow  (1938)  exam- 
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ined  the  correction  rates  of  schools  in  18  communities  throughout 
the  State.  He  could  find  no  relationship  between  the  statistics  on 
medical  services  rendered  and  the  percent  of  children  who  had 
defects,  and  he  concluded  that  whatever  value  the  routine  medical 
inspections  might  have  had  could  not  be  measured  from  the  data 
which  the  schools  had  collected.  Finally,  when  the  New  York 
State  Education  Department  (1945)  sought  to  use  the  correction 
rates  to  evaluate  certain  local  programs,  it  was  found  that  the 
recording  of  corrections  had  not  been  adequate  for  that  purpose. 

In  evaluative  studies  that  have  critically  considered  correc- 
tion rates  as  they  are  ordinarily  obtained,  the  similarity  of  the 
conclusions  is  at  once  striking  and  rather  discouraging. 

It  seems  fair  to  conclude  that,  although  there  is  no  great 
problem  about  defining  and  obtaining  a  correction  rate  appropriate 
to  a  special  purpose  or  project,  it  is  probably  idle  to  hope  that 
any  practical  method  can  be  devised  for  routinely  obtaining  cor- 
rections rates  useful  for  evaluative  purposes. 

The  time  and  trouble  involved  in  compiling  the  rates  would 
seem  better  spent  in  other  ways,  including  careful  and  frequent 
estimation,  in  line  with  German's  general  procedure,  of  the  propor- 
tion of  children  who  need  medical  attention  and  are  not  receiving 
it. 

Summary 

As  criteria  of  school  health  effectiveness,  mortality  rates 
are  not  very  helpful  because,  for  evaluating  large  programs,  they 
are  apparently  poor  indexes  of  the  amounts  of  care  that  different 
groups  of  children  receive ;  and,  for  evaluating  smaller  programs, 
childhood  fatalities  are  too  infrequent  to  make  the  use  of  death 
rates  statistically  sound. 

School  illness  data,  including  data  on  accidents  and  injuries, 
are  evidently  liable  to  serious  biases  of  reporting,  with  the  result 
that  poor  programs  may  appear  superior  to  good  programs  in 
terms  of  illness  or  accident  rates  as  ordinarily  reported.  Although 
comparison  of  different  schools  is  unsafe,  a  given  school  should 
be  able,  theoretically,  to  use  illness  rates  as  one  check  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  its  program.  This  will  be  sound,  however,  only  if  uni- 
formity of  illness  reporting  can  be  maintained  regardless  of  any 
interim  changes  in  the  program  that  might  be  found  necessary 
or  desirable. 

Studies  making  use  of  Selective  Service  findings  have  not, 
as  yet,  proved  much  about  school  health  effectiveness.  It  might  still 
be  possible  to  organize  studies  that  will  make  suitable  use  of  Selec- 
tive Service  findings,  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  those  findings 
are  any  better  criteria  of  effectiveness  than,  for  example,  examina- 
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tions  by  specially  qualified  physicians.  It  is  quite  possible  also 
that  studies  using  expert  physicians'  examinations  as  criteria  are 
easier  to  conduct  than  studies  using  Selective  Service  findings. 
It  is  feasible  to  define  and  use  correction  rates  appropriate 
to  special  projects,  but  there  continue  to  be  severe  practical  difficul- 
ties, perhaps  on  an  increasing  scale,  in  the  way  of  compiling 
correction  rates  that  are  adequate  for  routine  evaluative  purposes. 
It  is  possible  that  solutions  of  the  problem  can  be  found  in  the 
future,  but  if  so,  they  will  probably  be  along  lines  different  from 
the  attempts  made  so  far. 
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SURVEY  FINDINGS 


ALTHOUGH  FACT-FINDING  rather  than  evaluation  per 
se  is  the  purpose  of  most  statistical  surveys,  the  findings  are 
often  used  in  evaluative  studies.  It  therefore  seems  worth  while 
to  review  briefly  the  more  important  surveys  of  school  health 
services.  While  this  is  a  convenient  point  to  do  so,  it  should  be 
noted  that  survey  data  are  usually  gathered  also  in  evaluative 
studies  of  the  kind  discussed  in  the  next  Section,  namely,  studies 
utilizing  expert  judgment,  and  that  there  is  no  sharp  line  between 
those  studies  and  the  surveys  reviewed  here.  An  attempt  is  made, 
not  to  cover  school  health  surveys  comprehensively,  but  to  select 
and  discuss  surveys  that  have  either  background  value  or  methodo- 
logical interest  in  connection  with  future  evaluative  work. 


Official  surveys 

The  pattern  of  several  government  surveys  was  set  by  the 
school  health  survey  conducted  in  1910  by  the  Russell  Sage  Found- 
ation (see  summary  by  Gulick  and  Ayres,  1913).  Questionnaires 
were  sent  to  some  1,300  school  superintendents  of  that  time,  ask- 
ing, for  example,  whether  their  schools  had  medical  inspection 
programs,  and  if  so,  whether  the  work  was  administered  by 
health  or  education  authorities  and  how  many  physicians  and 
nurses  were  employed. 

Similar  but  increasingly  detailed  surveys  were  conducted 
as  of  1923,  1930,  and  1940  by  Rogers  and  his  associates  in  the 
Office  of  Education.  The  report  of  the  1940  survey  (see  Rogers, 
1942)  was  notable  for  its  inclusion  of  a  review  of  previous  govern- 
mental and  non-governmental  surveys  in  relation  to  other  develop- 
ments in  the  history  of  school  health  services. 
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The  latest  survey  in  this  series  was  conducted  in  1950. 
It  was  designed  by  C.  H.  Maxwell  and  reported  by  Kilander  (1952, 
1953a,  19536,  and  1955).  Whereas  most  previous  surveys  had 
been  restricted  to  places  of  at  least  10,000  inhabitants,  coverage 
was  greatly  increased  in  the  1950  survey  by  including  places  with 
2,500  to  10,000  inhabitants. 

As  the  first  step,  the  school  superintendents  were  sent  a 
form  whose  chief  purpose  was  to  identify  the  schools  which 
had  some  health  service.  The  form  indicated  that,  for  purposes 
of  the  survey,  a  school  had  health  service  if  medical  or  dental 
examining  was  "available"  to  the  school.  This  was,  in  effect,  a 
broader  definition  of  school  health  service  than  the  definition 
indicated  on  the  survey  form  used  in  1940,  which  asked  for  the 
numbers,  kinds,  and  salaries  of  physicians  actually  employed 
for  school  health  work. 

In  both  1940  and  1950,  the  survey  forms  were  sent  to  all 
places  having  at  least  10,000  inhabitants,  so  for  that  group  of  cities 
a  comparison  of  the  main  findings  is  valid.  The  response  rate 
of  those  cities  was  74  percent  in  1940,  and  96  percent  in  1950. 
Of  the  respondents,  the  proportion  saying  they  had  health  services 
was  98  percent  in  both  surveys. 

It  is  likely  that  the  definition  used  in  1950  tended  to  increase 
both  the  response  rate  and  the  proportion  of  respondents  who 
considered  that  they  had  health  service,  compared  to  what  would 
have  been  found  if  the  1940  definition  had  been  used. 

In  consequence,  the  available  evidence  is  not  clear  regarding 
either  the  direction  or  the  amount  of  change,  if  there  was  any 
change  at  all  during  the  decade  concerned,  in  respect  to  the 
proportion  of  schools  having  health  services. 

The  form  used  as  the  first  step  in  the  1950  survey  also 
asked  whether  at  least  one  physician  was  available  to  the  school. 
Of  the  respondents,  63  percent  said  yes.  Similar  questions  regard- 
ing nurses,  dentists,  and  dental  hygienists  yielded  affirmative 
answers  regarding  them,  respectively,  in  85,  40  and  16  percent 
of  the  schools. 

Another  question  on  the  same  form  concerned  administra- 
tive control  of  the  school  health  work.  The  respondents  who  had 
said  they  had  health  service  reported  that  it  was  run  by  school 
boards  in  60  percent  of  the  places,  by  local  health  departments 
in  11  percent,  by  joint  education-and-health  authorities  in  23 
percent,  and  by  other  agencies  in  6  percent.  These  percentages 
resembled  those  found  in  earlier  decades,  except  that  the  23 
percent  administered  by  joint  education-and-health  authorities 
represented  a  moderate  increase  over  the  1930  and  1940  figures 
for  that  category. 

To  complete  the  survey,  a  detailed  questionnaire  was  sent 
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to  an  appropriate  sample  of  the  places  reporting  that  they  had 
health  service.  A  response  rate  of  79  percent  was  obtained  to  this 
questionnaire.  Much  information  was  obtained  regarding  the 
frequency  of  examinations,  the  roles  of  nurses  and  teachers,  the 
school's  work  with  parents,  and  the  school  dental  program. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  survey  provided  substan- 
tial information  on  school  health  services  in  about  three-fourths 
of  the  places  having  over  2,500  inhabitants.  At  the  same  time, 
this  means  that  the  survey  did  not  cover  roughly  half  the  children 
of  school  age,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  children  not  covered 
in  the  survey  were  located  in  rural  areas. 

The  American  Medical  Association  cooperated  in  planning 
the  survey,  and  sent  a  separate  questionnaire  to  the  local  medical 
societies  over  the  country.  Since  the  medical  societies  are  organized 
on  a  county  basis,  the  scope  of  this  survey  was  not  limited  to 
urban  places.  The  response  rate  was  53  percent. 

One  of  the  questions  unique  to  this  survey  (see  Hein  and 
Dukelow,  1950  and  1951)  was  whether  the  community  served  by 
each  medical  society  had  "some  method  of  assuring  needed  medical 
care  for  children  whose  families  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  services." 
About  82  percent  of  the  responding  societies  answered  yes.  Of  all 
such  service  provided  for  underprivileged  children,  the  average 
estimate  of  the  proportion  paid  for  by  public  funds  was  40  percent. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  whether  the  local  schools  had 
the  services  of  a  part-time  or  full-time  physician,  54  percent  of 
the  responding  societies  said  yes.  Although  this  finding  is  reason- 
ably consistent  with  the  figure  of  63  percent  which  Kilander's 
report  showed  for  the  proportion  of  urban  places  with  at  least 
one  physician  "available,"  neither  figure  provides  a  clear  indica- 
tion of  the  number  of  physicians  participating  in  school  health 
work  or  the  volume  of  their  services. 

Data  on  the  number  of  physicians  employed  at  least  part- 
time  in  school  health  work,  and  on  the  ratios  of  such  physicians 
to  the  pupils  served,  are  available  in  the  surveys  reported  by 
F.  W.  Hubbard  (1950),  Smith  (1951),  Weaver  (1954),  and 
Schloss  and  Hobson  (1956).  These  studies  show  that  well  over 
90  percent,  and  perhaps  over  95  percent,  of  the  school  physicians 
are  employed  on  a  part-time  basis,  but  the  reports  do  not  indicate 
the  amount  of  service  that  the  part-time  physicians  provide. 

The  Academy  study 

Although  no  breakdown  of  full-time  and  part-time  physi- 
cians was  attempted  in  the  report,  the  study  of  child  health 
services  conducted  by  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  (1949a 
and  b)  yielded  the  best  information  available  on  school  physicians. 
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The  study  also  obtained  important  information  on  several  other 
aspects  of  school  health,  which  were  set  forth  in  detail  by  J.  P. 
Hubbard  and  others  (1949). 

Numbers  of  physicians  and  nurses 

The  data  on  school  physicians  were  obtained  through  State 
and  local  health  departments.  Their  staffs  canvassed  all  of  the 
public  elementary  schools  in  the  country,  thus  insuring  a  response 
rate  of  practically  100  percent. 

In  this  survey,  which  for  brevity  is  usually  termed  the 
Academy  study,  school  physicians  were  defined  as  those  who 
conducted,  in  the  schools,  regular  or  special  examinations  of  the 
children  for  purposes  other  than  athletic  participation.  Such  phy- 
sicians totaled  nearly  8,000,  including  approximately  1,600  health 
officers,  6,000  general  practitioners,  250  pediatricians,  and  150 
other  specialists. 


PHYSICIANS  AND  NURSES  PER  100,000  CHILDREN  IN  PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS,  1946 


United 
States  1 

Urban  i 

Rural  1 

Total  physicians 

44 

52 

31 

Health  officers 

9 
33 

2 

6 
43 

3 

13 

17 

Pediatricians  and  other  special- 
ists   

1 

Total  nurses 

65 

77 

44 

25 

40 

34 
43 

9 

Part-time  nurses 

35 

1  To  obtain  the  rates  in  the  column  headed  "United  States,"  the  number 
(see  text)  of  personnel  in  each  of  the  categories  at  the  left  was  multiplied 
by  100,000  and  divided  by  18,000,000,  which  was  the  average  of  the  enroll- 
ments in  public  elementary  schools  in  the  school  years  1945-46  and  1946-47. 
The  denominators  used  for  the  columns  headed  "Urban"  and  "Rural"  were 
11,420,000  and  6,580,000,  respectively.  These  urban  and  rural  groupings  are 
the  areas  which  are  designated  respectively  as  "metropolitan-adjacent"  and 
"isolated"  in  the  report  of  the  Academy  study. 


These  figures  were  obtained  in  1946.  Today  the  absolute 
number  of  participating  physicians  is  probably  greater  in  all  four 
groups.  Yet,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  "other"  specialists, 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  relative  frequencies  of  the  groups  have 
changed  much,  either  in  relation  to  each  other  or  in  relation  to 
the  school  population  served. 

For  the  school  physicians  identified  by  the  study,  the  rela- 
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tive  frequencies  per  100,000  children  in  public  elementary  schools 
during  1946  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table,  which  includes 
the  rates  for  urban  and  rural  areas  as  well  as  for  the  country  as 
a  whole. 

The  table  also  shows  rates  of  the  same  type  for  the  4,440 
full-time  and  7,280  part-time  nurses  whom  the  study,  through 
the  same  procedure,  identified  as  serving  public  elementary  schools 
in  1946. 

The  differences  between  the  rates  for  the  urban  and  rural 
areas  are  marked,  but  are  not  too  surprising  in  view  of  the 
urban-rural  differences  known  to  exist  for  other  public  health 
activities. 

The  rate  of  44  physicians  per  100,000  children  means 
that  there  was  one  participating  physician,  usually  part-time,  for 
each  2,200  enrolled  children.  The  nurses'  rate  of  65  per  100,000 
children  means  that  one  full-time  or  part-time  nurse  was  engaged 
in  school  health  work  for  each  1,500  enrolled  children. 

Hours  of  medical  service 

However,  these  ratios,  like  the  rates  per  100,000  pupils 
on  which  they  are  based,  are  of  doubtful  value  because  of  the 
uncertain  meaning  of  the  term  "part-time."  The  important  ques- 
tion is  not  how  many  different  individuals  provide  service,  but 
how  much  service  they  provide.  A  limited  amount  of  information 
on  the  latter  question  is  available  from  the  Academy  study.  Al- 
though it  is  the  only  information  of  its  kind  available,  it  is  worth 
examining  less  for  that  reason  than  for  its  relevance  to  the  prob- 
lem of  obtaining  better  information  in  future  surveys. 

The  previously  noted  breakdown  of  the  8,000  physicians 
serving  in  public  schools  indicated  that  nearly  four-fifths  were 
general  practitioners  or  pediatricians,  and  we  may  believe  that 
about  the  same  proportion  holds  today.  Moreover,  the  proportion 
is  probably  similar  in  non-public  and  public  schools.  It  is  thus 
apparent  that  the  bulk  of  the  medical  service  in  schools  as  a  whole 
is  provided  by  general  practitioners  and  pediatricians.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  individuals  who  are  full-time  supervisors,  such 
physicians  serve  schools  on  a  part-time  basis.  This  means  that 
practically  all  of  them  are  engaged  concurrently  in  private  prac- 
tice. 

In  another  part  of  the  Academy  study,  a  schedule  was  sent 
to  each  of  the  75,000  general  practitioners  and  3,500  pediatricians 
engaged  in  private  practice  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  One  section 
of  the  schedule  included  the  question:  "During  the  past  month 
how  many  hours  did  you  spend  in  school  health  services?"  The 
study  thus  sought  to  obtain  the  total  hours  of  service  provided 
by  all  general  practitioners  and  pediatricians  serving  part-time 
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in  both  public  and  non-public  schools.  As  already  noted,  this  service 
did  not  represent  the  total  of  physicians'  services  provided  in  the 
schools,  but  it  was  much  the  largest  part. 

Only  half  of  the  general  practitioners  and  two-thirds  of 
the  pediatricians  completed  the  section  of  the  schedule  that  in- 
cluded the  question  on  school  health.  But  if  we  arbitrarily  assume 
that  the  average  non-responding  physician  spent  as  much  time  on 
school  health  as  his  responding  colleague,  and  if  we  allow  for 
certain  seasonal  factors,  the  data  indicated  that  2,450,000  hours 
of  service  were  provided.  Since  the  survey  mainly  concerned  the 
calendar  year  1946,  the  hours  of  service  are  best  related  to  the 
average  of  the  enrollments  (both  public  and  non-public)  in  the 
school  years  1945-46  and  1946-47,  which  was  20,300,000  children. 
The  ratio  2,450,000/20,300,000  yields  .12  hours  per  child  as  the 
average  amount  of  medical  service  provided  in  the  schools  by 
non-supervisory  general  practitioners  and  pediatricians. 

Relevance  for  a  future  survey 

Considering  the  fact  that  only  a  minority  of  children  need 
attention  in  any  one  year,  and  the  fact  that  the  physician's  role 
in  the  school  is  mainly  to  conduct,  verify  or  improve  the  case  find- 
ing and  not  to  provide  treatment,  an  average  of  .12  physician- 
hours  per  child  is  a  very  substantial  amount  of  service.  If  this 
figure  could  be  confirmed  by  sound  survey  methods,  and  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  participating  physicians  have,  on  the 
whole,  training  and  experience  appropriate  to  their  work,  we  could 
feel  sure  that  the  keystone  of  school  health  services  was  firmly 
in  place.  But  the  figure  .12  hours  per  child  should  not  be  relied 
upon  at  all  until  it  has  been  checked  by  adequate  survey  methods. 

An  adequate  survey  would  be  designed  to  insure  a  high 
response  rate  and  to  reduce  dependence  on  memory.  The  survey 
would  cover  not  only  the  services  of  general  practitioners  and 
pediatricians,  but  also  the  work  done  for  the  schools  by  health 
officers  and  other  specialists. 

For  these  purposes  it  would  be  desirable  to  set  up  four 
equivalent  samples  of  school  districts,  each  one  covering  both 
urban  and  rural  areas,  and  to  use  a  different  sample  for  each 
quarter  of  the  school  year.  At  the  end  of  each  quarter  the  schools 
in  the  particular  sample  would  be  asked,  preferably  by  inter- 
viewers traveling  directly  to  the  schools,  for  the  number  of  hours 
of  physicians*  services  that  were  provided  to  the  children  through 
the  school  health  service.  So  far  as  possible  this  information  should 
be  ascertained  from  records. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  obtain  breakdowns  of  the 
hours  of  services  according  to  the  kinds  of  training  the  physicians 
have  received,  and  also  according  to  the  amounts  of  experience 
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they  have  had  in  school  health  work.  Such  questions  are  at  least 
as  important  as  the  commonly  used  questions  regarding  adminis- 
tration and  financing  of  the  programs  by  education  or  health 
agencies,  although  those  questions  warrant  inclusion  also. 

Nursing  services 

The  same  survey  should,  if  possible,  obtain  analogous  in- 
formation on  the  services  of  school  nurses.  A  variety  of  informa- 
tion relating  to  that  subject  is  already  available,  but  it  badly 
needs  to  be  supplemented  with  data  from  special  surveys. 

The  most  recent  of  the  annual  reports  on  nurses  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  (see  its  "Census  of  Nurses")  shows  that, 
in  Continental  United  States  during  1955,  approximately  7,730 
nurses  were  employed  by  school  boards,  while  about  12,270  nurses 
were  employed  by  local  health  agencies,  some  of  which  operated 
in  combination  with  voluntary  agencies. 

We  may  assume  that  the  great  majority  of  the  7,730  nurses 
employed  by  school  boards  are  full-time  employees,  and  that  they 
are  roughly  comparable  with  the  4,400  full-time  nurses  identified 
in  1946  by  the  Academy  study  (see  above) .  However,  we  do  not 
know  how  many  children  were  served  by  the  full-time  nurses 
employed  by  schools  in  1946,  1955,  or  any  other  recent  year. 

Concerning  the  12,270  nurses  employed  by  health  agencies 
in  1955,  no  estimates  seem  to  be  available  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  regarding  either  the  time  they  spent  on  school  health  or 
the  number  of  children  they  served. 

For  both  the  nurses  employed  by  school  boards  and  those 
employed  by  health  agencies,  the  1955  report  gives  valuable  in- 
formation about  the  academic  and  public  health  training  which 
the  nurses  have  received.  However,  it  would  be  desirable  to  find 
out  in  a  future  survey  how  much  training  or  experience  each 
group  has  had  in  work  with  school-age  children.  Finally,  it  would 
be  important  to  learn  how  long  the  nurses  have  been  with  the 
schools  where  they  are  found  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  since  it 
is  well  recognized  that  continuity  of  service  contributes  to  the 
effectiveness  of  a  nurse's  follow-up  work. 

Using  data  from  the  same  series  of  censuses,  Tibbitts 
and  Levine  (1953)  showed  that  during  the  15-year  period  1937- 
52,  of  all  public  health  nurses,  the  proportion  employed  by  local 
health  agencies  showed  a  moderate  rise  from  44  to  51  percent, 
while  the  proportion  employed  by  school  boards  rose  comparatively 
rapidly  from  20  to  29  percent.  The  decrease  for  the  non-official 
agencies  was  from  34  to  18  percent.  These  figures  are  of  back- 
ground interest  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  providing  school 
nursing  service,  but  they  leave  us  without  a  clear  picture  regard- 
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ing  trends  in  the  amount  of  that  service,  per  child,  which  has 
been  available  through  either  school  boards  or  health  agencies. 

Dental  services 

A  recent  survey  sponsored  by  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion (see  Moen,  1955)  has  provided  important  new  data  on  school 
dental  programs.  Questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  school  super- 
intendents in  the  3,530  cities  having  over  2,500  inhabitants  in 
1955.  The  response  rate  was  63  percent.  Of  the  respondents,  60 
percent  said  they  had  programs  which  were  "using  in  any  way 
the  services  of  dentists,  dental  hygienists,  or  dental  assistants." 
The  findings  noted  below  are  based  on  the  replies  of  the  1,340 
superintendents  (60  percent  of  63  percent)  who  reported  pro- 
grams. 

The  survey  indicated  that  in  74  percent  of  the  programs 
dentists  were  performing,  at  intervals  of  one,  two  or  more  years, 
inspections  of  the  teeth  of  all  children  in  the  schools  concerned. 
Since  this  practice  is  often  thought  to  be  a  poor  use  of  dentists' 
time,  it  is  perhaps  encouraging  that  only  a  third  of  the  time, 
or  in  only  25  percent  of  the  programs,  dentists  were  performing 
such  inspections  every  year. 

Dental  hygienists  were  performing  such  inspections  at 
various  intervals  in  29  percent  of  the  programs,  and  in  nearly 
half  of  those  programs  the  hygienists'  inspections  were  given 
annually.  The  published  figures  do  not  show  how  often  the  inspec- 
tions by  dentists  and  those  by  hygienists  were  done  in  the  same 
schools.  It  is  nevertheless  clear  from  the  two  sets  of  figures  that 
inspecting  is  a  very  common  activity  in  school  dental  programs. 

To  the  extent  that  the  findings  from  inspections  are  used 
to  keep  the  school,  the  parents,  and  the  children  informed  about 
the  program's  results,  the  inspections  are  of  course  an  important 
evaluative  activity,  as  will  be  discussed  later  (Section  5).  Unfor- 
tunately, the  superintendents  were  not  asked  whether  the  results 
of  dental  inspections  were  used  in  evaluating  the  programs.  The 
survey  did,  however,  bring  out  the  rather  surprising  fact  that, 
following  the  inspections,  the  children  are  referred  to  private 
dentists  in  less  than  half  of  the  programs  where  inspections  are 
carried  on.  Thus,  except  in  relation  to  evaluation,  the  usefulness 
of  the  inspections  is  uncertain  in  many  programs. 

In  8  percent  of  the  programs,  fluoride  treatments  were 
given  by  dentists.  In  another  12  percent,  the  same  treatments 
were  given  by  dental  hygienists,  who  devoted  about  40  percent 
of  their  time  to  this  work. 

Additional  forms  of  dental  treatment,  including  fillings 
and  extractions,  were  given  to  underprivileged  children  in  44 
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percent  of  the  programs.  In  another  11  percent  of  them,  such 
treatment  was  available  for  children  whose  parents  "requested 
the  service." 

In  reply  to  a  question  regarding  the  locations  in  which 
the  inspecting  and  other  dental  services  were  performed,  school 
buildings  were  named  by  77  percent  of  the  superintendents,  while 
20  percent  specified  private  dentists'  offices,  and  16  percent  men- 
tioned a  health  agency,  a  community  clinic,  or  some  other  place. 
The  figures  total  over  100  percent  because  some  programs  utilize 
more  than  one  location. 

Asked  whether  children  were  excused  from  school  to  go 
to  private  dentists,  92  percent  of  the  superintendents  said  "yes.** 
In  part  this  may  reflect  favorable  effects  of  recent  efforts  to  get 
all  schools  to  adopt  a  "released  time"  policy  for  dental  care  (see, 
for  example,  Menczner,  1954a  and  b). 

Although  the  report  of  the  survey  does  not  mention  the 
numbers  of  full-time  or  part-time  dentists,  hygienists,  and  assist- 
ants who  were  participating  in  the  programs,  those  numbers  could 
be  estimated,  if  desired,  from  the  percentage  distributions  of 
personnel  that  are  included  in  the  published  results.  However, 
it  is  perhaps  just  as  well  that  the  numbers  of  personnel  were  not 
cited,  since  most  of  staff  members  were  part-time,  and  the  amounts 
of  service  they  provided  in  the  various  programs  were  not  ascer- 
tained. 

Hours  of  dental  service 

For  information  on  the  amount  of  dental  treatment  we 
must  turn  again  to  the  study  of  the  American  Academy  of  Pedi- 
atrics (1949b  and  c).  Except  that  it  did  not  cover  the  work  of 
dental  hygienists,  the  study  yielded  comprehensive  information 
on  the  volume  of  dental  care  that  children  receive,  both  in  public 
clinics  and  in  the  offices  of  private  dentists.  Since  this  part  of 
the  Academy  study  was  not  directly  concerned  with  schools,  the 
data  were  related  to  child  population  data  rather  than  to  school 
enrollments. 

Each  community  dental  clinic,  whether  tax-supported  or 
voluntary,  and  whether  in  a  school  or  elsewhere,  was  asked  to 
estimate  the  "dentist-hours  of  service"  given  to  children  under 
age  15  throughout  a  12-month  period.  Some  970,000  hours  were 
reported,  with  28  percent  given  by  voluntary  organizations  and 
72  percent  by  schools  and  other  tax-supported  agencies.  These 
figures  represented  practically  complete  coverage  of  the  com- 
munity dental  clinics,  which  were  canvassed  by  staff  members 
of  local  health  agencies  in  the  same  way  as  the  schools  were  can- 
vassed for  the  data  on  numbers  of  physicians  and  nurses. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  970,000  hours  of  "clinic" 
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care — probably  about  850,000  hours — went  to  an  estimated  630,000 
children  aged  5-14,  almost  all  of  whom  were  underprivileged. 
The  average  number  of  hours  per  school-age  child  receiving  the 
clinic  care  was  therefore  about  1.3  hours  (850,000/630,000)  per 
year. 

The  630,000  children  who  received  the  clinic  care  were 
only  a  small  fraction  (1/35)  of  the  22,000,000  children  who  were 
of  ages  5-14  years.  What  of  the  dental  care  received  by  the  remain- 
ing 21,370,000  children,  who  were  not  served  by  the  tax-supported 
or  voluntary  agencies? 

To  obtain  data  on  that  question  each  of  the  66,000  dentists 
in  private  practice  was  asked  to  record,  for  one  day,  the  number 
of  hours  of  service  given  to  patients  of  specified  age  groups.  The 
dentists  were  assigned  different  days  on  which  to  report,  and  the 
days  were  randomized  to  include  weekdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays 
in  due  proportion. 

The  response  rate  was  only  43  percent,  and  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  steps  were  not  taken  to  raise  it.  If,  however,  we 
assume  that  the  non-respondents  gave  as  much  service  as  the  re- 
spondents, the  data  indicated  that  17,780,000  hours  per  year  were 
spent  on  patients  aged  5-14.  Thus  the  average  amount  of  time 
spent  per  school-age  child  in  the  non-clinic  group  may  be  estimated 
as  .8  hours  (17,780,000/21,370,000).  If  a  sample  of  the  non- 
respondents  had  been  queried,  a  sounder  estimate  would  have 
been  obtained,  and  the  result  might  have  been  somewhat  less 
than  .8  hours.  We  can  say,  in  any  event,  that  the  obtained  figure 
was  strong  evidence  that  the  average  child  in  the  non-clinic  group 
received  considerably  less  dental  care  than  the  1.3  hours  which 
the  average  child  in  the  clinic  group  received. 

Especially  with  respect  to  non-clinic  children,  it  is  known 
from  the  study  of  Klein  and  Palmer  (1940)  that  some  of  the  chil- 
dren in  that  group  receive  much  attention  while  others  receive 
little  or  none,  and  that  the  differences  in  amount  of  care  are 
markedly  associated  with  the  parents'  income  levels.  Therefore, 
if  the  data  for  the  non-clinic  group  had  included  separate  figures 
for  children  in  families  above  and  below  median  income,  the 
results  might  well  have  shown,  say,  that  scarcely  .4  hours  of 
service  was  provided  for  the  average  child  in  lower  income  fami- 
lies, while  1.2  hours  or  more  was  provided  for  the  average  child 
in  the  higher  income  group.  The  data  obtained  in  the  dental  part 
of  the  Academy  study  are  thus  consistent  with  the  generalization 
made  in  respect  to  other  aspects  of  health  care — that  substantial 
care  is  received  by  members  of  families  whose  income  is  either 
very  low  or  above  average,  while  inadequate  care  is  received  by 
the  group  whose  incomes  are  not  quite  low  enough  to  make  them 
eligible  for  clinic  care. 
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"Profile"  surveys 

A  series  of  surveys  of  a  different  type  began  with  the 
American  Child  Health  Association's  study  of  health  conditions 
in  86  cities  (Palmer,  1925,  and  Palmer  and  others,  1925).  The 
Association  sent  teams  of  surveyors  to  all  cities  having  40,000  to 
70,000  inhabitants.  Using  a  schedule  of  several  hundred  questions 
arranged  under  84  headings,  the  staff  gave  attention  chiefly, 
though  not  exclusively,  to  child  health  services.  The  surveyors' 
report  is  of  interest  now  mainly  for  the  remarkably  "modern" 
notes,  so  to  speak,  which  were  struck  in  the  descriptions  of  indi- 
vidual cities.  In  the  same  vein  as  today's  discussions,  the  1925 
report  stressed  the  need  for  better  cooperation  between  schools 
and  parents,  the  need  for  better  cooperation  between  school  physi- 
cians and  private  physicians,  and  the  lack  of  a  rational  basis  for 
many  of  the  city-to-city  variations  in  child  health  services. 

In  the  light  of  experience  with  the  original  schedule,  the 
surveyors  were  able  to  develop  a  new  form  covering  the  more 
significant  questions  under  11  topics.  For  each  of  the  86  cities, 
it  was  possible  to  re-cast  the  survey  data  in  terms  of  the  new 
form.  This  made  it  possible  to  chart  each  city's  "profile"  on  the 
11  topics.  When  these  profiles  were  sent  to  the  participating 
cities,  some  of  them  were  able  to  use  the  material  effectively  in 
budget  justifications. 

The  principles  evolved  in  this  work  were  applied  later 
(1941)  in  an  extensive  revision  of  the  "Appraisal  form"  which 
the  American  Public  Health  Association  had  developed  for  study- 
ing community  health  programs.  That  form  developed  into  a  whole 
set  of  forms  called  the  "Evaluation  Schedule."  It  was  designed  for 
use  with  what  were  termed  "Health  Practice  Indexes,"  which 
were  essentially  an  extension  of  the  "profile"  idea  developed 
in  the  study  of  86  cities. 

Beginning  in  1941,  interested  local  groups  used  the  Evalua- 
tion Schedule  to  obtain  and  report  to  the  Association  on  many 
different  kinds  of  statistical  rates  in  their  communities.  In  the 
Indexes,  all  of  the  rates  of  a  given  kind  from  the  various  com- 
munities were  presented  on  a  single  page,  with  a  horizontal  line 
representing  each  community  rate,  and  with  the  lines  ranked  in 
order  of  size.  When  the  completed  charts  were  sent  to  the  partici- 
pating communities,  each  one  could  readily  see  where  it  stood, 
compared  to  other  reporting  communities,  with  respect  to  what- 
ever rates  it  had  sent  in. 

About  10  percent  of  the  Evaluation  Schedule  was  devoted 
to  "School  Health,"  and  this  section  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
parts  of  the  Schedule.  Some  16  items  in  that  section  called  for 
rates  that  were  fairly  easy  to  obtain  as  percentages,  and  20  other 
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items  could  be  used  in  the  manner  of  a  check-list,  with  scoring 
simply  in  terms  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  particular  conditions 
or  practices  in  the  school  health  program  (see  Palmer,  1951,  for 
a  full  description  of  the  scoring  of  this  and  other  sections  of 
the  schedule) .  The  selection  and  phrasing  of  the  material  indicated 
that  the  authors  subscribed  to  most  features  of  the  Astoria  plan 
of  school  health  services  (Nyswander,  1942). 

When  the  last  of  the  Indexes,  or  chart  reports,  was  pub- 
lished in  1950,  over  200  communities  encompassing  about  21 
million  people  were  reporting  to  the  Association  on  at  least  some 
parts  of  the  Schedule.  However,  for  reasons  that  are  not  clear, 
the  process  of  collecting  the  rates  was  terminated  after  publica- 
tion of  the  1950  Indexes.  In  1954  the  Association  completed  a 
drastic  revision  of  the  forms  in  the  old  Schedule,  which  was  re- 
named "Guide  to  a  Community  Health  Study."  In  the  new  section 
on  school  health  services,  emphasis  on  the  principles  of  the  Astoria 
plan  was  continued,  but  with  much  less  attention  to  statistical 
matters.  The  main  elements  of  the  revised  section  were  statements 
regarding  desirable  school  health  practices.  The  Schedule  went  on 
to  ask  whether  those  practices  were  being  followed,  and  provided 
space  for  writing  essay-type  statements  on  how  local  conditions 
might  be  improved. 

Cost  data 

The  available  information  on  the  cost  of  school  health 
services  is  unsatisfactory,  but  is  well  worth  reviewing  to  bring 
out  problems  needing  attention  in  future  studies.  Sketched  below, 
in  increasing  order  of  importance,  are  four  such  problems. 

Public  versus  non-public  schools 

1  Most  of  the  available  data  on  school  health  expenditures 
are  for  public  schools,  and  relatively  little  is  known  about 

expenditures  for  the  15  percent  of  school  children  who  are  in 
non-public  schools. 

However,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  substantial  reason  to 
assume  that  a  marked  difference  exists  in  per-pupil  expenditures 
of  the  two  groups  of  schools.  The  question  would  therefore  seem 
to  be  a  low-priority  problem.  Nevertheless,  as  opportunity  permits, 
the  question  ought  to  be  studied  in  a  small-scale  special  survey 
or  in  connection  with  some  large  survey. 

Elementary  versus  secondary  schools 

2  Another  not-too-serious  problem  concerns  the  fact  that,  in 
reporting  on  expenditures  for  health  services,  school  sys- 
tems usually  provide  the  data  for  the  elementary  and  secondary 
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grades  combined,  and,  on  a  national  basis,  no  data  are  available 
regarding  expenditures  for  the  elementary  grades  alone. 

It  is  known  that,  on  a  per-pupil  basis,  expenditures  are 
much  larger  for  the  elementary  than  for  the  secondary  grades 
in  almost  all  school  districts.  This  consideration,  together  with 
the  fact  that  the  elementary  children  comprise  a  majority  of 
the  total  group,  means  that  the  average  per-pupil  expenditure 
in  the  elementary  grades  alone  must  be  only  a  little  higher — 
perhaps  by  some  10  percent — than  the  average  per-pupil  expendi- 
ture for  the  elementary  and  secondary  grades  combined. 

Health  department  expenditures 

3  A  more  serious  problem  to  be  reckoned  with  in  future  sur- 

veys concerns  the  fact  that  most  of  the  available  figures 
on  school  health  costs  represent  expenditures  made  by  the  schools 
alone.  It  is  known  that,  in  many  if  not  all  of  the  States,  consider- 
able amounts  are  spent  for  school  health  services  by  health  agen- 
cies, and  yet  no  estimate  of  the  overall  extent  of  their  contribution 
is  available. 

The  school  is  clearly  the  most  convenient  place  for  assem- 
bling information  about  funds  expended  from  both  sources,  and 
a  recommendation  in  accordance  with  that  principle  was  made 
in  a  handbook  on  school  accounting  procedures  issued  in  1948 
by  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  Association  of  School  Business 
Officials  (see  Foster  and  Akerly,  1948).  It  was  recommended  that 
schools  should  not  only  keep  a  record  of  their  own  expenditures 
for  health  services,  but,  wherever  a  health  agency  also  expended 
funds  for  that  purpose,  the  school  served  by  the  health  agency 
should  ascertain,  and  keep  a  separate  record  of,  the  contribution 
made  by  the  health  agency.  It  was  pointed  out  that  this  procedure 
would  permit  the  collection  of  data  on  school  health  expenditures 
that  would  be  comparable  from  one  school  system  to  another. 

A  coordinate  proposal  was  included  in  the  handbook  issued 
a  few  years  later  by  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  National 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  (see  Reason  and  others, 
1953).  This  handbook  contained  recommendations  as  to  the  kinds 
of  information  which  State  education  departments  should  collect 
from  local  school  systems.  One  of  the  recommendations  was  that 
the  State  education  departments  should  collect,  in  separate  cate- 
gories, the  expenditures  which  the  schools  and  the  health  agencies 
made  for  school  health  services. 

At  some  time  in  the  future,  data  in  line  with  these  recom- 
mendations may  become  available  for  a  large  number  of  States. 
At  present,  however,  the  available  data  on  the  amounts  which 
health  agencies  are  contributing  to  school  health  services  are  too 
sparse  to  give  useful  indications  of  the  national  picture.  The  latest 
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school  year  for  which  data  have  been  collected  is  1953-54.  As  part 
of  its  regular  biennial  survey  covering  that  year,  the  Office  of 
Education  asked  the  State  education  departments  to  furnish  tabu- 
lations in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  described  above. 
The  results  showed  that  only  Oklahoma,  Vermont,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  had  been  able  to  collect  data  on  the  amounts  spent 
for  school  health  by  health  agencies.  The  Office  of  Education  there- 
fore did  not  publish  figures  in  that  category. 

The  report  of  the  survey  (see  Schloss  and  Hobson,  1956) 
nevertheless  gave  the  expenditures  made  by  the  schools  alone. 
These  figures  totaled  $58,269,000  for  the  40  states  that  responded 
to  the  question  concerning  expenditures  made  by  schools. 

To  see  what  an  expenditure  of  this  size  means  on  a  per-pupil 
basis,  we  may  divide  $58,269,000  by  the  figure  21,630,000,  which 
was  the  total  average  daily  attendance  in  the  schools  of  the  same 
40  States  during  the  same  year  (1953-54).  The  quotient  is  $2.70.2 
This  represents  the  per-pupil  expenditure  for  health  services 
which  was  made  by  the  schools  alone  in  the  40  States.  If  the  same 
type  of  data  were  available  from  all  of  the  States,  it  is  likely 
that  the  per-pupil  figure  would  still  be  close  to  $2.70. 

As  noted  in  our  discussion  of  problem  2  above,  all  such 
data  are  for  the  elementary  and  secondary  grades  combined.  To 
obtain  a  rough  estimate  of  the  per-pupil  expenditure  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades  alone,  we  may  increase  the  figure  $2.70  by  some 
10  percent.  We  thus  arrive  at  approximately  $3  as  an  estimate 
of  the  per-pupil  expenditure,  made  by  the  schools  alone,  for  health 
services  in  the  elementary  grades. 

Physical  education  expenditures 

4  Lest  our  discussion  be  burdened  with  too  many  problems 

at  once,  we  have  spoken  of  expenditures  for  school  "health 
services"  as  though  we  could  assume  that  practically  all  of  the 
funds  reported  in  this  category  were  spent  for  health  services 
alone.  However,  the  correctness  of  that  assumption  is  open  to 
serious  doubt.  This  circumstance  seems  to  be  the  most  difficult 
of  all  the  problems  involved  in  judging  school  health  costs. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  obtaining  precise  information 
on  this  question  are  illustrated  by  certain  findings  in  the  survey 


2  In  using  average  daily  attendance  rather  than  enrollment  as  our  divisor, 
we  have  followed  the  usual  practice  of  the  Office  of  Education.  It  should  be 
noted  that  enrollment  figures  are  always  larger  than  figures  for  average 
daily  attendance.  If,  therefore,  we  had  used  enrollment  rather  than  average 
daily  attendance  as  our  divisor,  we  would  have  obtained  less  than  $2.70  as 
the  per-pupil  expenditure,  and  the  smaller  quotient  would  not  represent  the 
full  amount  expended  per  child  actually  present  in  the  schools'  day-to-day 
operations. 
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of  urban  schools  which  Hubbard  (1950)  conducted  for  the  Nation- 
al Education  Association.  One  part  of  Hubbard's  survey  concerned 
personnel  engaged  in  health  services,  as  distinct  from  personnel 
engaged  in  physical  education  or  recreation.  On  that  part  of  the 
survey  only  a  fourth  of  the  superintendents  who  returned  the 
questionnaire  were  able  to  furnish  information  which  Hubbard 
considered  acceptable.  The  survey  also  asked  for  information  on 
expenditures  for  health  services,  as  distinct  from  expenditures 
for  the  other  two  functions.  The  answers  to  this  question  were 
even  less  satisfactory  than  the  answers  to  the  questions  regarding 
personnel,  and  Hubbard  could  only  report  that  the  survey  "failed 
to  produce  the  type  of  information  desired"  regarding  expendi- 
tures for  health  services  alone. 

The  trouble  arises  because  many  schools  administer  health 
service,  physical  education,  and  recreation  as  coordinate  parts  of 
one  program.  This,  of  course,  is  what  the  schools  have  long  been 
encouraged  to  do  by  authorities  in  the  field  of  school  health  serv- 
ices. It  was  not  the  intention  of  those  authorities  that  the  tying 
together  of  health  services,  physical  education,  and  recreational 
activities  should  extend  to  school  accounting  practices.  But  appar- 
ently no  official  recommendation  for  the  separate  accounting  of 
health  services  was  made  until  1948,  and  by  that  time  many  school 
systems  had  become  accustomed  to  grouping  together  the  expendi- 
tures made  for  health  services  and  various  other  activities  relating 
to  health. 

A  contribution  toward  correcting  this  situation  was  in- 
cluded in  the  1948  handbook  by  Foster  and  Akerly  (see  above). 
They  specifically  recommended  that  "all  costs  for  physical  educa- 
tion or  health  instruction,  including  physical  examinations,  tests, 
and  weighing  that  are  considered  part  of  the  instructional  pro- 
gram, should  be  charged  to  instruction,"  rather  than  to  health 
services.  The  later  handbook  by  Reason  and  others  (1953)  included 
essentially  the  same  recommendation,  and  added  the  practical  sug- 
gestion that,  when  a  staff  member  is  engaged  in  providing  both 
health  service  and  physical  education,  the  school  should  either 
prorate  his  salary,  or  "include  the  salary  under  instruction  if  more 
than  half  the  work  load  consists  of  teaching." 

If  and  when  most  school  systems  follow  these  recommenda- 
tions for  the  separate  accounting  of  health  services,  it  is  likely 
that  this  problem,  like  problem  3,  will  be  resolved.  However,  all 
experience  with  State  reporting  systems  indicates  that  they  cannot 
be  changed  rapidly,  so  it  is  unlikely  that  satisfactory  data  will 
become  available  in  the  immediate  future.  A  thorough  check  on 
the  present  situation  has  not  been  attempted  by  the  reviewer,  but 
he  has  looked  for  the  pertinent  information  in  a  number  of  the 
recent  reports  of  State  education  departments.  He  has  found  that, 
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in  at  least  some  instances,  the  figure  given  in  the  State  report 
as  expenditure  for  "Health  promotion,"  ''Health,  physical  educa- 
tion and  recreation,"  or  "Health  services  and  other  coordinate 
activities"  was  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  as  the  figure  which, 
in  the  Federal  biennial  survey,  was  reported  as  expenditures  for 
"School  health  services." 

If  a  substantial  number  of  States  are  likewise  continuing 
to  report  the  total  spent  for  health  services  and  one  or  more  other 
activities  as  the  amount  spent  for  health  services  alone,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  figures  available  from  the  biennial  survey  are 
biased  in  the  direction  of  overstating  the  expenditures  actually 
made  for  school  health  services. 

This  direction  of  bias  is,  of  course,  the  opposite  of  the 
direction  concerned  in  our  discussion  of  problem  3,  which  dealt 
with  the  lack  of  national  data  on  the  expenditures  made  by  health 
agencies  for  school  health  services. 

Although  there  is  no  sound  way  of  judging  which  of  these 
two  biasing  conditions  is  the  larger,  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  both  of  them  are  sizeable,  and  that  they  may,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  cancel  each  other's  effects.  Indeed,  it  seems  very 
likely  that,  if  accurate  allowances  could  be  made  for  both  biases, 
the  figure  $3  would  not  be  lowered  to  less  than  $2.75  nor  raised 
to  over  $3.25. 

Thus,  pending  an  adequate  sample  survey  (see  page  29) 
which  not  only  covers  funds  contributed  by  both  schools  and 
health  agencies,  but  which  distinguishes  clearly  between  funds 
spent  for  health  services  and  funds  spent  for  health-related  activi- 
ties, it  seems  fairly  sound  to  use  $3  as  a  working  figure  for  the 
per-pupil  expenditure  for  health  services  in  elementary  schools 
of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

"Background"  factors 

Since  school  health  services  are  frequently  regarded  as  an 
expensive  type  of  public  health  activity,  it  is  worth  while  to  relate 
the  approximate  per-pupil  cost,  which  we  have  estimated  as  some- 
thing like  $3,  to  the  per-capita  cost  of  public  health  work  as  a 
whole. 

Expenditures  for  public  health 

The  annual  report  on  selected  civilian  health  programs 
compiled  by  the  Social  Security  Administration  (1955)  shows 
that,  for  the  United  States  including  its  outlying  parts,  a  total  of 
$984,000,000  was  expended  in  the  year  1953-54  on  "community 
health  services." 

This  category  includes  the  programs  of  Federal,  State  and 
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local  health  agencies,  crippled  children's  programs,  maternal  and 
child  health  programs,  and  the  services  furnished  to  public  and 
non-public  schools  by  health  departments.  It  does  not  include 
the  health  services  which  public  and  non-public  schools  finance 
from  their  own  budgets.  To  remedy  that  omission,  it  seems  fair  to 
increase  the  published  figure  of  $984,000,000  by  about  $70,000,000. 
(The  latter  figure  is  a  rough  estimate  made  by  the  writer,  with 
consideration  of  the  fact  that,  in  40  States,  the  public  schools 
spent  a  total  of  $58,269,000.)  It  should  be  noted  that  even  if 
the  estimate  of  $70,000,000  is  in  error  by  as  much  as  $10,000,000, 
the  effect  of  that  error  amounts  to  less  than  1  percent  in  the  total 
$1,054,000,000   (i.e.,  $984,000,000  plus  $70,000,000). 

Since  a  sum  of  approximately  that  magnitude  was  spent 
in  1953-54  for  civilian  health  programs  in  continental  United 
States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
proper  base  for  obtaining  the  per-capita  expenditure  is  the  total 
civilian  population  of  the  same  areas  on  January  1,  1954,  which 
was  165,529,000.  Using  this  as  the  divisor  yields  $6.32  as  the 
per-person  cost  of  public  health  work. 

In  this  light  the  estimated  per-pupil  cost  of  $3  for  health 
services  in  elementary  schools  does  not  seem  excessive,  even  if 
we  grant  that  school  children  are  recipients,  not  only  of  those 
particular  services,  but  also  of  considerable  health  service  from 
the  many  other  public  programs  included  in  the  per-capita 
expenditure  of  $6.32. 

However,  opinions  as  to  whether  school  health  costs  are 
large  or  small  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  background  figure 
against  which  those  costs  are  judged,  and  the  size  of  the  back- 
ground figure  depends  on  the  definition  of  public  health  used  for 
the  purpose.  The  definition  which  we  employed  in  computing  the 
figure  $6.32  not  only  excludes  health  programs  for  veterans  and 
other  military-related  health  programs,  but  it  also  excludes 
public  programs  of  hospital  care,  hospital  construction,  medical 
care,  medical  rehabilitation  and  "health  expenditures  made  in 
connection  with  public  welfare."  Clearly,  if  some  of  these  pro- 
grams had  been  included  in  our  definition  of  public  health,  the 
cost  of  school  health  services  would  have  appeared  a  good  deal 
smaller,  relatively,  than  in  the  comparison  made  above. 

The  effect  of  background  figures  is  especially  striking  at 
the  local  level,  where  they  sometimes  give  rise  to  serious  misunder- 
standing. If  a  school's  health  service  is  provided  by  the  local  health 
department,  the  budget  of  that  department  becomes,  naturally 
enough,  the  background  figure  against  which  the  school  health 
costs  are  judged.  But,  as  Mountin  and  Haldeman  (1953)  have 
stressed,  the  health  department's  budget  usually  covers  only  a 
part  of  what  the  community  is  actually  spending  on  public  health. 
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That  is,  for  the  administration  of  certain  activities  which  should 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  public  health  program,  the  community- 
gives  control  to  other  units  of  government,  and  the  expenditures 
made  for  those  activities  do  not  appear  in  the  health  department's 
budget. 

The  result  is  that,  for  purposes  of  judging  school  health 
costs,  health  department  budgets  are  misleading.  Community 
leaders  concerned  with  child  health  may  or  may  not  have  fully 
understood  why  this  was  so,  but  the  fact  that  school  health  costs 
appear  high  in  relation  to  health  department  budgets  must  have 
been  obvious  for  a  long  time,  and,  almost  certainly,  that  situation 
is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  slowness  with  which  the  jurisdiction 
of  school  health  work  has  been  changed  from  school  boards  to 
health  departments. 

We  may  add,  in  anticipation  of  the  discussion  of  a  survey 
by  Moss  (1945)  in  the  next  Section,  that  she  found  the  jurisdic- 
tional problem  was  well  solved  where  the  school's  budget  included 
the  funds  for  health  services,  but  with  the  money  earmarked  for 
purchasing  all  or  most  of  the  services  from  the  local  health  depart- 
ment. This  may  not  be  quite  as  good  as  Britain's  solution  of  the 
jurisdictional  problem  through  making  one  man  responsible  for 
two  jobs  (Henderson,  1955),  but  it  is  clear  that,  for  American 
conditions,  the  solution  noted  by  Moss  merits  wide  consideration. 

Expenditures  for  schools 

The  amount  spent,  per  pupil,  for  all  phases  of  schooling 
provides  another  important  type  of  background  figure.  Schooling 
can  be  regarded  as  the  investment  of  certain  kinds  of  effort  in 
the  making  of  future  citizens,  and  school  health  services  can  be 
considered  as  one  of  those  kinds  of  effort.  How  large  is  the  effort 
which  is  being  invested,  through  the  schools,  in  health  status, 
compared  with  the  total  effort  being  invested  in  the  schools? 

The  previously  mentioned  report  of  Schloss  and  Hobson 
showed  that,  in  1953-54,  current  expenditures  (exclusive  of  capital 
outlay  and  interest)  made  by  the  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  the  country  as  a  whole  amounted  to  $265  per  pupil. 
As  noted  earlier,  data  are  not  available  on  a  national  basis  for 
elementary  schools  alone.  However,  certain  information  is  avail- 
able regarding  the  per-pupil  expenditures  made,  separately,  by 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  several  hundred  cities 
(see  Herlihy,  1955).  The  figures  available  from  the  cities  are  for 
instruction  only,  but  that  category  accounts  for  the  greater  part 
of  all  current  expenditures  by  schools.  The  information  from  the 
cities  indicates  that  in  1953-54,  the  per-pupil  instructional  ex- 
penditure for  elementary  schools  alone  was  about  22  percent  less 
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than  the  corresponding  expenditure  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  combined. 

Even  if  we  assume  that  the  national  figure  $265  should 
be  reduced  by  somewhat  more  than  22  percent  to  make  it  reflect 
the  per-pupil  expenditure  in  the  elementary  schools  alone,  the 
reduced  figure  would  still  amount  to  about  $200. 

We  may  thus  conclude  that  the  per-pupil  expenditure  of 
about  $3  for  school  health  services  accounts  for  less  than  2  percent 
of  the  total  current  expenditure  made  per  child  in  elementary 
school. 

Information  on  expenditures  is  of  consequence,  and  more 
detailed  figures  should  be  obtained  if  possible  in  a  future  survey. 
But  whether  the  amount  spent  on  school  health  services  is  consid- 
ered high  or  low  in  relation  to  other  expenditures,  the  more 
important  question  is  whether  school  health  services  are  effective 
for  their  purpose.  The  remainder  of  this  review  is  addressed  to 
that  problem. 
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THE  USE  OF  EXPERT  JUDGMENT 


STUDIES  employing  "expert  judgment,"  as  used  here, 
include  studies  which  rely  on  statistical  or  other  information  that 
is  available  from  first-hand  inspection,  interviews,  or  existing 
records,  as  distinct  from  information  obtainable  only  by  re-examin- 
ing the  children  concerned  or  through  controlled  experiments. 

Although  the  difference  between  the  reports  covered  in  the 
preceding  section  and  some  of  those  to  be  reviewed  here  is  a  matter 
of  degree,  we  have  tried  to  include  in  this  section  only  those 
survey-type  studies  where  the  chief  intention  was  evaluation,  and 
not  simply  fact-finding  with  a  view  to  its  possible  use  in  evaluation. 

Evaluative  reports  relying  mainly  on  expert  judgment  fall 
naturally  into  studies  of  State  programs  and  studies  of  one  or 
more  city  programs.  It  is  convenient,  and  possibly  of  some  special 
interest,  to  review  in  chronological  order  the  reports  under  each 
heading.  The  studies  to  be  considered  are  heterogeneous  in  nature. 
In  part  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  have  selected  studies 
representing  a  wide  range  of  approaches  and  findings.  It  also 
appears,  however,  that  heterogeneity  is  characteristic  of  the 
studies  relying  on  expert  judgment,  especially  where  only  a  few 
experts  are  used. 

Evaluations  of  State  programs 

Massachusetts 

The  first  study  of  school  health  in  this  country  was  initiated 
by  Horace  Mann  and  was  the  prototype  of  several  later  studies 
utilizing  expert  judgment.  About  1838,  soon  after  he  was  made 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education,  Mann  wrote 
to  school  boards  throughout  the  State,  asking  for  reports  on  physi- 
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cal  conditions  in  the  schools  that  might  be  affecting  the  children 
adversely.  Probably  at  Mann's  suggestion,  the  State  board  of 
education  asked  William  Alcott  to  evaluate  the  materials  sent 
in  from  the  local  districts.  Alcott  was  qualified  for  the  task,  not 
only  because  he  was  a  schoolmaster,  but  because  he  had  a  special 
interest  in  medicine,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  obtained 
a  medical  degree  a  few  years  after  publishing  his  evaluation  of 
the  material  collected  by  Mann. 

Most  of  Alcott's  report  (1840)  was  a  recital  of  the  schools' 
deficiencies  in  respect  to  space,  heating,  ventilation,  toilets,  and 
seating.  The  presentation  was  interspersed  with  claims,  chiefly  on 
a  priori  grounds,  that  the  physical  inadequacies  of  the  schools 
were  having  quite  serious  effects  on  the  children's  health  or  be- 
havior.^ 

From  a  historical  viewpoint,  the  most  important  part  of 
Alcott's  report  was  his  plea  that  a  large  city  should  conduct  the 
experiment  of  having  physicians  continuously  "watch  over  the 
physical  education  and  management"  of  school  children.  For, 
he  said,  "wherever  large  masses  of  people,  whether  children  or 
adults,  are  accustomed  to  assemble  and  remain  together  for  hours 
in  succession,  there,  in  the  present  ignorance  of  mankind  in 
regard  to  the  natural  laws  of  the  Creator,  will  be  oft  repeated 
transgressions  of  those  laws  .  .  .  and  wherever  the  natural  laws 
are  thus  continuously  disobeyed,  preachers  of  those  laws  are 
required."  Alcott  went  on  to  suggest  that  the  duties  of  the  school 
physicians  should  include  instruction  of  teachers  in  selecting  indi- 


8  Shortly  before  the  publication  of  Alcott's  report,  Lorinser  (1836)  visited 
50  schools  in  Germany  and  wrote  a  famous  essay  on  "protecting"  children's 
health  by  having  them  study  less  and  exercise  more.  While  saying  he  could 
not  go  into  detail  on  the  medical  problems  involved,  he  declared  he  had  found 
evidence  that  school  work  had  alarming  effects  on  the  blood,  on  digestion, 
and  even  on  reproduction.  Lorinser's  report  stimulated  several  other  authors 
to  claim  that  school  work  or  bad  school  conditions  caused  a  variety  of 
maladies,  including  myopia,  goitre,  scoliosis,  epilepsy,  and  chorea. 

These  claims  were  reviewed  by  the  illustrious  public  health  pioneer 
Virchow  (1870).  He  pointed  out  that  the  evidence  was  weak,  and  said  that 
not  until  "comparative  statistics"  had  been  collected  by  competent  physicians 
could  one  tell  "how  far  certain  diseases  are  connected  with  school  condi- 
tions." This  relieved  the  fears  of  parents  and  school  authorities  for  over  a 
decade.  However,  it  did  not  deter  Cohn,  who  had  already  published  an  exten- 
sive statistical  study  (1867),  from  continuing  to  assert  that  school  work 
caused  myopia.  That  alleged  fact  was  used  by  Cohn  (1886),  in  the  first  text 
on  school  health,  as  his  chief  justification  for  calling  on  all  schools  to  employ 
school  physicians. 

Virchow's  suggestion  regarding  "comparative  statistics"  was  taken  up 
all  too  literally  by  a  number  of  authors.  An  example  of  the  masses  of  nearly 
meaningless  statistics  that  were  collected  was  the  study  of  Warner  (1893). 
After  conducting  individual  visual  inspections  of  50,000  British  school  chil- 
dren, he  reported  that  11  percent  were  defective  in  anatomical  development, 
while  10  percent  showed  deficiencies  in  what  he  called  "nerve  signs,"  and 
4  percent  had  "nutritional"  deficiencies.  In  a  critical  review,  Kerr  (1897) 
was  able  to  moderate  the  effects  of  such  reports  by  pointing  out  that  most 
of  them  were  conducted  by  "unscientific  observers,"  and  by  calling  for 
"exact  studies"  in  schools  and  psychological  laboratories. 
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vidual  children  to  be  "presented  to  the  medical  man  at  his  semi- 
weekly,  weekly,  or  monthly  visits"  to  the  school. 

Thus  Alcott  stated  the  philosophy  of  school  health  work, 
including  emphasis  on  teacher  observation,  at  least  half  a  century 
before  major  cities  began  to  have  programs  (in  the  late  1890's) , 
and  a  full  century  before  teacher  observation  was  widely  adopted. 

New  York  State 

Although  significant  evaluations  of  city  programs  began 
to  be  made  soon  after  1900,  Alcott's  report  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  important  evaluation  of  a  State  program  until  Winslow 
(1938)  published  his  report  on  the  effects  of  New  York  State's 
law  requiring  annual  examinations. 

Accompanied  by  two  other  experts,  Winslow  visited  18 
communities  believed  to  be  representative  in  respect  to  the  areas 
of  the  State  affected  by  the  law.  Records  of  the  school  health 
program  were  examined  and  extensive  schedules  were  filled  out 
during  or  after  interviews  with  administrators,  physicians,  and 
nurses  serving  the  schools. 

The  main  conclusion  drawn  was  that  the  requirement  of 
annual  examinations  was  wasteful,  and  that  the  law  should  be 
repealed.  In  place  of  annual  examinations,  said  Winslow,  each 
child  should  be  given  "a  comprehensive  examination  three  times 
during  school  life,"  and  selective  examining  should  be  conducted 
the  rest  of  the  time  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
earlier  reports,  among  which  Franzen's  1933  study  of  city  pro- 
grams (discussed  below)  was  perhaps  the  most  outstanding. 

Winslow's  report  probably  affected  laws  in  other  States, 
but  it  did  not  accomplish  the  repeal  of  New  York  State's  law. 
Moreover,  Winslow's  study  and  the  Tennessee  study  to  be  reviewed 
next  failed  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  Pennsylvania's  1945  law 
requiring  biennial  medical  and  dental  examinations. 

Tennessee 

Walker  and  Randolph  (1941)  evaluated  Tennessee's  pro- 
gram, which  had  been  guided  for  over  a  decade  by  recommenda- 
tions of  the  State  health  department.  Those  recommendations  in- 
cluded provisions  for  examining  all  children  every  two  years. 

As  their  evaluative  method,  the  authors  analyzed  the  rec- 
ords which  had  accumulated  during  the  period  1930-36  in  six  of 
the  State's  counties.  Since  the  purpose  of  the  study  was  evaluation 
of  the  procedures  recommended  by  the  State  health  department, 
the  basis  used  for  selecting  the  six  counties  was  the  fact  that,  in 
the  selected  counties,  the  local  health  authorities  had  been  able  to 
carry  out  the  State's  recommendations  under  fairly  constant 
conditions. 
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In  all,  the  records  of  56,000  children  were  studied.  The 
main  finding  was  that  a  substantially  greater  frequency  of  uncor- 
rected defects  had  been  recorded  for  the  sixth-graders  of  1930, 
whose  exposure  to  the  program  had  been  relatively  brief,  than  for 
the  sixth-graders  of  1936.  This  was  taken  to  indicate  that  the 
program  had  been  moderately  effective,  although  the  authors 
admitted  that  trends  in  examiner  ''fashions"  could  have  accounted 
for  at  least  some  of  the  difference  between  the  findings  of  1930 
and  1936. 

Information  in  the  records  was  also  used  to  compute  certain 
correction  rates,  and  these  rates  were  cross  tabulated  with  such 
variables  as  whether  the  children  had  received  preschool  super- 
vision, whether  the  parents  had  attended  the  examinations  at 
school,  whether  school  nurses  had  made  home  visits  to  stimulate 
corrections,  and  whether  certain  defects  had  been  found  in  earlier 
examinations  and  reported  to  the  parents. 

The  tabulations  showed  statistical  associations  in  expected 
directions,  ranging  in  degree  from  moderate  to  slight.  The  associa- 
tions were  interpreted  as  confirming  the  desirability  of  preschool 
supervision  and  of  parents'  attendance  at  examinations,  while 
casting  some  doubt  on  the  value  of  home  visits,  and  raising  serious 
questions  about  the  desirability  of  biennial  examinations. 

In  general,  the  study  findings  did  not  seem  unreasonable. 
But,  for  the  degree  of  conclusiveness  which  the  data  could  carry, 
it  was  unnecessary,  and  it  was  rather  wasteful  of  professional 
time,  to  tabulate  data  from  such  a  large  number  of  records. 

California 

California's  program  was  surveyed  and  evaluated  by  Moss 
(1945).  She  sent  an  extensive  questionnaire  to  the  State's  40  full- 
time  local  health  departments  and  obtained  complete  information 
from  37  of  them.  We  may  take  space  to  note  only  two  of  her 
many  findings  and  recommendations,  all  of  which  are  of  interest 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  State  programs. 

Jurisdictional  problems  appeared  to  be  solved  best  where 
the  funds  for  school  health  services  were  made  a  part  of  the 
school's  budget,  but  the  money  was  tagged  for  purchasing  the 
services  from  the  health  department.  This  arrangement  was 
encouraged,  though  not  required,  by  State  law.  Substantial  con- 
formity with  the  intent  of  this  law  was  reported  in  10  of  the 
37  health  jurisdictions,  and  Moss  found  that  interest  in  the  plan 
was  increasing.  Considering  the  problems  noted  in  the  discussion 
of  costs  in  the  preceding  section,  the  plan  encouraged  by  Cali- 
fornia's law  would  seem  advantageous  to  all  concerned. 

Moss  reported  that  most  of  the  State's  local  health  depart- 
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ments  had  not  only  issued  standing  orders  permitting  nurses  to 
recommend  treatment  for,  and  sometimes  to  treat,  the  "nuisance" 
diseases,  but  had  also  directed  the  nurses  to  inspect  the  children 
for  "gross  evidence  of  health  disorder."  As  will  be  brought  out 
in  the  discussion  of  screening  methods  (Section  5),  this  type  of 
pre-selection  of  the  children  to  be  examined  by  school  physicians 
is  worth  testing  against  the  use  of  teacher  observation,  which  is 
now  employed  relatively  often  for  the  same  purpose. 

Washington   State 

A  different  method  of  pre-selecting  the  children  to  be  exam- 
ined by  physicians  was  urged  by  Williams  (1946)  as  the  central 
recommendation  in  his  evaluation  of  Washington  State's  school 
health  program.  The  evaluative  procedure  used  by  Williams  was 
somewhat  unusual  in  that,  except  for  citing  certain  data  which 
were  readily  at  hand,  he  relied  directly  on  his  judgment  and 
experience  as  a  physician  long  associated  with  school  health  work. 

He  said  Washington's  new  medical  school  should  select 
and  train  "a  new  type  of  health  worker  for  the  schools,"  to  be 
called  a  "health  examiner."  He  stressed  that,  up  to  the  present, 
most  of  the  6  or  8  years  of  training  given  to  medical  students 
has  been  devoted  to  specialties  that  are  of  little  or  no  use  to 
school  physicians.  For,  he  said,  whenever  a  physician  serves 
schools  he  is  "told  not  to  assume  in  any  way  the  functions  of  the 
family  physician  or  other  medical  agencies  in  the  community." 
He  called  the  practice  of  using  physicians  in  this  way  unimagina- 
tive and  wasteful  of  professional  resources. 

As  an  alternative,  Williams  urged  that  the  new  medical 
school  select  individuals  already  familiar  with  basic  sciences  and 
train  them,  as  "health  examiners,"  to  detect  abnormal  conditions 
in  children.  They  would  not  be  trained  in  treatment  or  diagnostic 
methods  but  would  be  able  to  make  accurate  referrals  to  physi- 
cians, who  would  be  responsible  for  all  differential  diagnosis.  The 
examiners  would  be  part  of  the  school's  full-time  staff,  and  would 
therefore  be  "more  effective  (than  visiting  physicians  or  nurses) 
in  controlling  the  spread  of  communicable  disease,  by  sending 
home  children  showing  early  signs  of  contagion." 

Other  recommendations  arising  from  Williams'  evaluation 
were  relatively  routine  in  nature,  except  for  his  proposal  that 
"significant  facts"  from  the  children's  health  records,  especially 
regarding  any  uncorrected  defects,  should  be  entered  on  the  chil- 
dren's report  cards  along  with  their  school  marks. 

Oklahoma 

Hiscock  (1951a)  has  stated  the  rationale  of  his  evaluative 
methods,  and  has  provided  a  good  example  of  their  use  in  his 
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study  (19516)  of  child  health  services  in  eastern  Oklahoma. 
He  believes  that  improved  motivation  tov^^ard  action  is  the  most 
important  goal  of  evaluative  studies.  He  feels  experts  too  often 
publish  excellent  reports  only  to  have  them  forgotten  because  the 
evaluative  process  did  not  sufficiently  involve  those  who  must  act 
on  the  findings. 

In  eastern  Oklahoma,  Hiscock  and  his  associates  set  up  a 
large  study  group  headed  by  a  prominent  business  executive  and 
several  leading  citizens,  v^ho  acted  as  area  chairmen.  Funds  were 
obtained  from  local  health  departments,  business  groups,  and 
voluntary  organizations.  The  area  chairmen  and  their  committees 
were  guided  by  Hiscock's  group  in  the  kind  of  statistics  and  other 
information  they  should  seek,  following  procedures  like  those  out- 
lined in  the  APHA's  Evaluation  Schedule  (discussed  in  Section  2). 
Then  Hiscock  and  his  staff  aided  the  members  of  the  study  group 
with  writing  a  report,  in  such  a  way  that  they  not  only  saw  what 
changes  were  needed  but  "learned  about  the  agencies  concerned 
with  the  health  of  the  children,  and  the  methods  that  are  used  to 
coordinate  the  health  efforts  of  parents,  school  personnel,  health 
departments,  voluntary  health  agencies  and  professional  associa- 
tions." On  occasion,  too,  this  general  procedure  has  the  merit  of 
bringing  out  the  fact  that  "there  is  a  lack  of  coordination," 
Hiscock  reports. 

Believing  that  one  important  part  of  school  health  evalua- 
tion is  study  of  the  health  status  of  the  children  concerned,  His- 
cock (1951a)  considered  the  value,  for  that  purpose,  of  statistical 
rates  of  mortality,  illness,  immunization,  and  physical  defects. 
He  found  they  were  not  as  suitable  as  one  might  hope,  and  yet 
he  believed  that  they,  together  with  information  on  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  school's  health  personnel,  should  be  given  considera- 
tion as  part  of  the  evaluative  process.  He  saw  special  need  for 
research  looking  to  better  "correction  rates"  than  those  which  are 
ordinarily  available. 

Pennsylvania 

In  an  evaluation  of  Pennsylvania's  program,  the  Joint 
State  Government  Commission  (see  Davis,  1955)  asked  outstand- 
ing experts  in  the  State  to  act  as  an  advisory  panel.  The  panel 
"developed  all  statements  pertaining  to  medical  practice  and 
medical  opinion"  for  the  study.  The  chief  question  at  issue  was 
the  effectiveness  of  the  State  law,  enacted  in  1945,  requiring  that 
school  children  be  given  biennial  medical  and  dental  examinations. 

The  children's  individual  records  contained  information  on 
defects  found  and  corrected,  and  this  material  was  the  first  type 
of  statistical  data  considered  by  the  panel.  As  we  reported  earlier 
in  the  discussion  of  correction  rates,  this  approach  was  not  found 
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fruitful,  since  the  panel  could  establish  "no  significant  relation- 
ship" between  the  data  on  defects  found  and  the  data  on  defects 
corrected. 

The  other  type  of  statistical  information  considered  was 
cost  data.  The  total  of  all  State  and  local  expenditures  made  for 
school  health  was  estimated  as  $7,500,000  in  the  school  year  1952- 
53.  The  panel  stressed  that  this  figure  was  large  in  comparison 
with  the  $2,100,000  spent  annually  for  the  State's  six  other  health 
and  health-related  programs  for  children.  Granting  the  relevance 
of  these  figures,  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  report  did  not  attempt 
to  reduce  them  to  a  per-child  basis,  and  did  not  give  some  em- 
phasis to  the  fact  that  the  school  health  program  was  the  only 
program  designed  to  serve  all  of  the  State's  children  once  they 
reached  the  school-age  range. 

From  their  analysis  of  the  available  statistical  and  admin- 
istrative information  about  the  program,  the  panel  members 
judged  that  the  biennial  examinations  were  not  warranted,  and 
that  "if  a  portion  of  the  funds  now  devoted  to  biennial  exam- 
inations were  spent  in  other  ways,  the  health  level  of  the  school 
population  would  be  materially  improved." 

If  provision  were  made  for  interim  examinations  of  chil- 
dren referred  on  the  basis  of  screening  tests  and  observations  by 
teacher  or  nurse,  the  experts  felt  that  three  regularly  scheduled 
examinations  in  the  child's  school  career  should  suffice  for  ordinary 
medical  supervision.  (We  may  note  that  the  panel  might  have 
strengthened  its  hand  a  little  by  pointing  out  that  in  1941  Walker 
and  Randolph  had  recommended  the  same  substitute  for  Tennes- 
see's biennial  examinations,  but  this  was  not  mentioned.)  Only 
one  routine  dental  examination  was  needed,  "primarily  to  alle- 
viate a  child's  fear  of  exposure  to  dental  treatment,"  the  panel 
said. 

In  place  of  the  existing  fees  of  $1.50  for  each  medical 
examination  and  $.75  for  each  dental  examination,  the  panel 
urged  that  physicians  and  dentists  be  paid  for  the  time  they 
actually  spent  on  school  health  work.  The  physicians  should  be 
required  to  note  degrees  of  severity  with  respect  to  any  defects 
that  are  not  entirely  matters  of  presence  or  absence.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  some  form  of  the  Cornell  Medical  Index  (see  Brod- 
man  and  others,  1951)  be  used  to  enable  parents  to  inform  the 
school  about  any  adverse  conditions  in  their  children. 

These  and  other  recommendations  in  the  report  were, 
basically,  a  selection  of  practices  regarded  as  desirable  elsewhere, 
including  practices  based  largely  on  preceding  judgmental  evalua- 
tions. Except  for  the  fact  that  some  of  the  recommendations  were 
tailored  to  fit  conditions  in  Pennsylvania,  the  panel's  findings 
could  have  been  made  without  extensive  study.  This  was  not,  of 
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course,  a  reflection  on  the  recommendations.  But  in  relation  to 
future  evaluations,  the  Pennsylvania  study  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  studies  that  raise  a  question  as  to  the  amount  of  time 
a  panel  can  profitably  spend  on  assembling  and  analyzing  detailed 
information  about  a  program,  if  main  reliance  is  to  be  placed, 
anyway,  on  expert  judgment. 


Evaluations  of  city  programs 

Rapeer's  study 

Except  for  the  1908  study  of  New  York  City's  program 
that  will  be  discussed  in  Section  4,  the  first  outstanding  evalua- 
tion of  urban  school  health  programs  was  by  Rapeer  (1913).  He 
was  a  school  official  who,  for  his  doctoral  thesis,  visited  25  cities 
having  at  least  a  few  school  physicians  and  nurses. 

Through  first-hand  study  and  observation  of  each  city, 
Rapeer  was  able  to  obtain  systematic  information  on  a  large 
number  of  variables  thought  to  be  important  at  that  time.  He 
tabulated  the  data  in  a  variety  of  ways,  bringing  out  the  wide  varia- 
tions that  existed  in  school  health  practices,  and  examining  pos- 
sible relationships  between  the  practices  and  apparent  results  of 
the  programs. 

On  the  whole,  the  tabulations  showed  a  marked  lack  of 
association  among  most  of  the  variables  considered.  One  of  the  two 
possible  exceptions  concerned  the  jurisdictional  problem,  and  the 
other  concerned  the  value  of  what  Rapeer  called  the  "nurse-alone" 
plan. 

Regarding  the  jurisdictional  problem,  Rapeer  found  indica- 
tions that  in  most  of  the  9  cities  where  health  departments  ran 
the  school  health  work,  the  programs  were  less  efficient  than  in 
the  16  cities  where  the  schools  operated  the  services.  This  finding, 
however,  was  based  largely  on  Rapeer's  subjective  judgment,  and 
in  any  case  it  is  worth  recalling  that  health  departments  were 
relatively  new  and  inexperienced  organizations  compared  with 
city  school  boards. 

The  information  regarding  the  nurse-alone  plan  was  too 
sketchy  to  establish  a  consistent  trend,  but  it  led  Rapeer  to  think 
that  "most  of  the  children  needing  care  and  treatment"  could  be 
found  by  nurses,  provided  they  were  given  some  training  by,  and 
worked  under  the  supervision  of,  experienced  school  physicians. 

Rapeer's  study  of  the  "defects"  found  in  the  various  school 
health  programs  convinced  him  that,  along  with  the  cases  of  real 
consequence,  many  unimportant  conditions  were  being  reported  in 
the  schools'  case  finding  work.  He  declared  that  it  was  "better 
to  concentrate  all  energies  on  the  worst  cases  than  to  disgust 
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parents  and  family  physicians  with  notices  of  trivial  ailments." 
To  aid  concentration  on  "worst  cases"  he  worked  out  what  he 
thought  were  reasonable  figures  for  frequencies  of  defects  which 
a  school  should  expect  to  find  in  large  groups  of  children.  He 
believed,  for  example,  that  no  more  than  7  percent  of  the  children 
should  be  referred  for  poor  visual  acuity,  while  about  2  percent 
might  be  expected  to  have  ''malnutrition  including  anemia,"  and 
not  over  1  percent  should  be  found  with  any  other  specific  kind 
of  defect.  Other  authors  before  and  after  Rapeer  have  offered 
similar  lists  of  expected  frequencies  of  defects,  but  there  is  little 
indication  that  the  lists  have  influenced  case  finding  practices 
perceptibly. 

Studies   by  Ayres  and  Clark 

The  study  of  Cleveland's  program  reported  by  Ayres 
(1917)  and  the  study  of  Minneapolis'  program  reported  by  Clark 
(1921)  were  important  examples  of  early  evaluations  of  programs 
in  individual  cities.  Each  study  utilized  a  staff  of  experts  who, 
today,  would  probably  be  called  administrative  analysts.  They 
conducted  the  evaluations  by  preparing  full  descriptions  of  the 
existing  programs,  and  adding  detailed  recommendations  based 
on  their  judgment  and  on  "standards"  of  physician-pupil  and 
nurse-pupil  ratios  current  at  the  time  of  study. 

The  reports  included  considerable  praise  for  the  programs 
under  study.  Indeed,  the  more  or  less  outright  purpose  of  the 
studies  was  less  to  change  the  practices  in  Cleveland  or  Minne- 
apolis than  to  stimulate  interest  in  improving  school  health  pro- 
grams elsewhere.  However,  it  may  have  been  just  as  well  if  the 
studies  did  not  greatly  affect  practices  in  other  cities.  The  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  Minneapolis  program,  for  example, 
included  an  elaborate  system  of  forms  for  record  keeping.  All 
experience  since  publication  of  the  report  indicates  that  the  best 
that  could  be  said  today  about  the  forms  recommended  in  the  1921 
study  is  that  they  are  object  lessons  in  the  need  for  continuously 
reviewing  such  forms  and  eliminating  parts  of  them  whose  use 
is  not  in  accord  with  good  practice  or  cannot  be  supported  with 
evidence. 

Phair's  study 

In  an  evaluation  of  the  programs  of  12  Ontario  cities,  Phair 
(1933)  sent  staff  members  of  his  health  department  to  study 
the  children's  records  and  to  work  up  special  correction  rates. 
The  rates  covered  a  2-year  period  and  were  computed  in  a  uniform 
manner  for  all  of  the  cities.  Phair  then  compared  the  rates  where 
the  programs  did  and  did  not  include  free  treatment,  and  where 
the  nurses  did  and  did  not  make  home  visits  routinely.  He  also  com- 
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pared  the  rates  for  programs  where  the  physicians  did  most  of  the 
case  finding,  with  the  rates  where  all  of  it  was  done  by  nurses. 
Finally,  he  compared  the  rates  for  programs  which  did  and  did 
not  encourage  parents  to  attend  the  examinations. 

The  working  assumption  implicit  in  the  study  was  that 
historical  accidents  had  led  cities  which  were  basically  similar 
to  develop  different  kinds  of  programs,  thus  resulting  in  "nat- 
ural experiments"  that  were  reasonably  well  controlled.  How- 
ever, Phair  admitted  that,  especially  in  respect  to  the  problem  of 
effects  of  free  treatment,  there  was  uncertainty  about  the  initial 
comparability  of  the  cities. 

The  correction  rates  of  the  various  cities  indicated:  (1) 
that  free  treatment  was  not  effective  "to  the  extent  formerly 
presumed";  (2)  that  nurses'  routine  visits  to  the  homes  were  not 
generally  effective,  although  the  visits  seemed  to  facilitate  care 
given  to  indigent  children  by  charitable  agencies;  (3)  that  the 
"nurse-alone"  plan  of  case  finding  and  follow-up  was  satisfactory, 
insofar  as  the  correction  rate  for  that  plan  was  36  percent  as 
against  29  percent  in  programs  where  physicians  were  respon- 
sible for  the  case  finding ;  and  (4)  that  not  much  was  accomplished 
by  having  parents  attend  the  examinations,  since  the  correction 
rates  for  cities  using  and  not  using  this  procedure  were  30  and 
27  percent,  respectively.  Of  all  corrections  achieved  in  the  cities 
which  did  not  encourage  parents  to  attend  the  examinations,  "60 
percent  had  been  effected  without  any  other  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  staff  than  the  original  notification." 

To  see  whether  children's  progress  in  school  was  improved 
by  treating  their  defects,  Phair  sorted  the  children  whose  records 
showed  they  had  had  defects  into  those  who  did  and  those  who 
did  not  receive  suitable  treatment.  He  then  compared  the  subse- 
quent school  marks  and  attendance  records  of  the  two  groups. 
The  results,  he  said,  were  "not  convincing  enough  to  justify  their 
inclusion"  in  his  report.  Lastly,  with  respect  to  the  control  of 
contagious  conditions,  he  found  that  unless  an  epidemic  was  al- 
ready under  way,  so  few  incipient  cases  of  communicable  disease 
were  identified  that  he  was  "not  able  to  demonstrate  that  the 
school  health  staff  materially  aided  in  the  control"  of  such  con- 
ditions. 

It  seems  to  the  reviewer  that  Phair's  study,  although  ap- 
parently not  well  known,  was  among  the  best  of  the  school  health 
evaluations  that  have  relied  on  judgment  and  the  use  of  already 
existing  information. 

Franzen's   1933  Report 

Franzen  (1933)  summarized,  chiefly  through  an  analysis  of 
correlational  statistics,  the  series  of  evaluative  studies  which  he 
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conducted  for  the  American  Child  Health  Association  between 
1929  and  1933.  The  main  instruments  of  the  studies  were  batteries 
of  pencil-and-paper  tests  and  questionnaires.  With  them  Franzen 
sought  to  get  at  the  habits  and  knowledge  of  pupils,  as  well  as 
policies,  procedures,  personnel,  records,  and  other  matters  relat- 
ing to  school  health  work. 

Three  squads  of  field  workers  were  trained  in  using  the 
battery  of  tests  and  questionnaires,  which  the  squads  then  admin- 
istered in  selected  schools  of  70  different  cities.  The  findings  were 
put  through  an  elaborate  statistical  mill,  the  object  of  which,  said 
Franzen,  was  "grouping  of  selected  items  and  interpretation  yield- 
ing the  elements  of  school  health  procedures  which  bring  school 
health  results."  The  methodology  was  exploratory,  and,  at  some 
points,  admittedly  rather  arbitrary  or  "circular"  in  nature. 

The  conclusions  stressed  the  importance  of  "cooperative 
determination  of  procedures"  by  nurses  and  teachers;  the  value 
of  training  and  supervising  teachers  in  the  selection  of  children 
for  referral  to  physicians;  the  importance  of  having  the  nurses 
brief  themselves  thoroughly  from  the  school  records  before  start- 
ing out  on  home  visits ;  and  the  need  for  auxiliary  staff  to  round 
up  the  case-history  material  and  screening  data  before  a  physician 
began  examining  a  child. 

It  is  true  that  Franzen's  correlational  analysis  lent  support 
to  these  findings,  but  it  seems  equally  true  that  most  of  the  conclu- 
sions could  have  been  arrived  at  through  administrative  analysis 
alone. 

Woodruff's  Report 

The  report  of  the  committee  chairmaned  by  Woodruff 
(1941)  was  an  outstanding  example  of  judgmental  evaluation  of 
one  part  of  a  school  health  program.  The  problem  was  the  value 
of  New  York  City's  special  or  "open-air"  health  classes.  Woodruff 
had  been  among  the  supervisory  physicians  who,  in  1910-15, 
were  responsible  for  placing  children  in  the  open-air  classes,  and 
it  is  therefore  of  considerable  interest  from  a  historical  viewpoint 
that  his  report  recommended  discontinuance   of  those   classes. 

Woodruff  and  the  other  members  of  his  committee  con- 
ducted their  evaluation  along  four  lines:  (1)  a  review  of  the 
literature  on  the  subject;  (2)  a  review  of  certain  studies  made 
by  local  authorities  other  than  Woodruff's  group;  (3)  study  of 
data  worked  up  specially  for  this  evaluation ;  and  (4)  the  narrative 
reports  of  selected  physicians  and  educators  who  were  asked  to 
make  on-the-spot  visits  to  the  classes. 

Part  (1)  indicated  that  the  trend  of  findings  from  previous 
studies  showed  the  special  classes  were  of  little  or  no  value,  and 
led  Woodruff's  group  to  believe  that  some  causes  of  below-par 
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conditions  in  children  "may  lie  beyond  any  assistance  that  the 
school  can  give." 

Part  (2)  included  consideration  of  three  sets  of  data: 
(a)  the  findings  of  one  school  physician's  re-examinations  of  130 
children  in  the  open-air  classes,  indicating  that  such  children  could 
be  helped  more  by  other  community  facilities  than  by  segregating 
them  in  the  special  classes;  (b)  45  case  histories  from  Nyswan- 
der's  concurrent  study  (reviewed  below),  which  found  that  "the 
diagnosis  of  below  par  .  .  .  obscures  exceedingly  complicated 
conditions — medical,  social,  and  economic";  and  (c)  findings  of 
a  health  department  survey  that  had  urged  a  different  and  greatly 
restricted  basis  of  selecting  the  children  for  special  classes. 

For  part  (3),  Woodruff's  group  obtained  special  informa- 
tion on  a  sample  of  340  of  the  5,000  children  who  were  in  the 
city's  open-air  classes  at  that  time.  This  information  was  largely 
confirmatory  of  the  various  materials  studied  in  part  (2).  Finally, 
for  part  (4),  consideration  was  given  to  the  observations  sub- 
mitted by  28  pediatricians  and  16  university  educators  who,  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  had  made  on-the-spot  visits  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  classes. 

The  net  result  of  this  study  was  a  strong  recommendation 
that  the  city  dispense  with  the  open-air  classes,  and  that,  within 
the  regular  classes,  a  lightened  school  program  be  provided  for 
the  below-par  children. 

Woodruff's  report  went  on  to  suggest  specific  ways  of  im- 
proving the  selection  of  below-par  children  and  of  dealing  with 
them  in  the  regular  classes.  Otherwise,  however,  the  central  recom- 
mendation of  the  report  was  practically  the  same  as,  and  was  even 
built  upon,  findings  to  the  same  effect  in  earlier  studies.  This 
raises  some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  necessary  to  bother  with 
the  relatively  expensive  parts  (3)  and  (4)  of  the  study,  when 
those  parts  could  scarcely  prove  more  than  (1)  and  (2).  Perhaps 
it  was  hoped  that  the  inclusion  of  parts  (3)  and  (4)  would  make 
the  evaluation  more  convincing.  If  so,  that  hope  was  apparently 
not  well  founded,  for  New  York  City  and  several  other  cities 
continued  to  place  below-par  children  in  special  classes  for  at  least 
a  decade  after  publication  of  Woodruff's  extensive  report. 

Nyswander's  Astoria  study 

The  study  of  New  York  City's  program  by  Nyswander 
(1942)  was  the  most  extensive  judgmental  evaluation  yet  con- 
ducted. It  is  usually  called  the  Astoria  study,  after  the  Astoria 
district  of  Queens  where  the  work  was  done.  The  study's  more 
important  recommendations,  which  chiefly  concerned  teacher 
observation,  teacher-nurse  conferences,  and  parents'  attendance  at 
examinations,  are  termed  the  Astoria  plan. 
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The  study  was  characterized  by  common-sense  approaches. 
Some  of  the  results  were  of  outstanding  value,  especially  as  re- 
gards methods  of  training  school  health  staff,  ways  of  gaining  the 
cooperation  of  parents  and  family  physicians,  types  of  record 
forms,  and  procedures  for  transferring  the  forms  from  school  to 
school  as  families  moved  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another 
(which  about  one-third  of  them  did  annually). 

The  study  included  much  trial-and-error  development  and 
testing  of  new  techniques.  However,  no  controlled  comparisons 
of  alternative  procedures  were  attempted.  This  being  so,  the  inter- 
pretation of  Nyswander's  findings  had  to  depend  on  judgment  to 
a  large  extent,  and  for  that  reason  we  have  grouped  her  work 
with  evaluative  studies  which  have  relied  mainly  upon  expert 
judgment. 

With  respect  to  two  important  questions,  Nyswander's 
uncontrolled  tests  produced  findings  of  quite  uncertain  value.  Be- 
cause the  study  is  widely  thought  to  have  provided  satisfactory 
evidence  concerning  those  questions,  the  nature  of  Nyswander's 
data  on  them  deserves  attention. 

One  question  was  the  correctness  of  the  very  old  and 
respected  view  (first  stated  by  Alcott,  1840)  that  teachers  can 
be  trained  to  select  or  "pre-select"  the  children  for  school  physi- 
cians to  examine.  To  develop  evidence  on  this  question,  Nyswan- 
der's staff  trained  teachers  to  keep  notes  on  each  child's  illnesses, 
appearance  and  behavior,  while  at  the  same  time  training  nurses 
to  aid  the  teachers  in  the  task  of  observing  and  recording.  Also 
included  in  the  procedure  were  semi-annual  conferences  of  teacher 
and  nurse  at  which  the  teacher's  notes  and  other  information 
available  on  each  child  were  discussed,  and  a  selection  was  made 
of  children  to  be  referred  to  school  physicians.  The  nurse  was 
encouraged  to  inspect  at  least  some  of  the  children  whom  the 
teacher  thought  needed  attention,  but  the  nurse  did  not  inspect, 
even  on  a  sampling  basis,  any  of  the  other  children. 

When  the  teachers  and  nurses  of  one  school  had  been 
trained  in  this  procedure,  they  applied  it  to  all  of  the  children 
in  grades  1-8,  thus  selecting  241  children.  The  total  number  of 
children  from  whom  the  241  cases  were  selected  was  not  reported. 
The  selected  children  were  then  examined  by  school  physicians. 
They  found  that  194,  or  80  percent  of  the  241  children,  had  some 
type  of  defect. 

The  same  physicians  examined  all  children  in  the  school's 
entering  class,  which  comprised  426  children.  Of  them,  188  chil- 
dren, or  44  percent,  were  found  to  have  some  type  of  defect. 

The  difference  between  the  figure  44  percent  found  for  the 
entering  group  and  the  figure  80  percent  found  for  pre-selected 
children  from  grades  1-8  was  said  to  "reflect  favorably  on  the 
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value  of  the  teacher-nurse  conference."  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
that  this  inference  should  have  been  drawn.  As  Nyswander  noted, 
it  was  uncertain  that  the  entering  children  and  the  children  of 
grades  1-8  were  comparable  with  respect  to  the  proportions  of 
children  having  defects.  Moreover,  the  figure  80  percent  was  of 
questionable  meaning  for  the  purpose,  because  there  is  good  statis- 
tical reason  to  believe  that  a  figure  higher  than  80  percent  would 
have  been  found  if  the  teachers  and  nurses  had  simply  selected 
fewer  children.  Conversely,  if  the  teachers  and  nurses  had  selected 
a  considerably  larger  number  of  children  out  of  the  total  group 
in  grades  1-8,  the  physicians  might  have  found  that  only  50  per- 
cent, instead  of  80  percent,  were  correctly  selected. 

The  school  in  which  the  work  was  done  had  made  a  special 
effort  to  persuade  parents  to  attend  the  medical  examinations. 
The  other  important  question  tackled  in  the  study  was  whether 
this  effort  was  instrumental  in  getting  parents  to  seek  appropriate 
treatment  of  the  defects  found. 

To  test  that  question  Nyswander  analyzed  the  data  on 
the  382  children  who,  in  the  work  just  described,  were  found 
to  have  defects.  This  group  comprised  the  188  entering  children 
who  had  been  identified  by  the  physicians  alone,  and  the  194 
children  of  grades  1-8  whom  both  teachers  and  physicians  had 
identified. 

It  was  found  that  treatment  of  the  children's  defects  was 
sought  oftener  by  parents  who  had  attended  the  examinations  than 
by  parents  who  had  not  attended  them.  Nyswander  showed  this 
was  true  by  computing  certain  percentages.  The  percentages  were 
valid  as  far  as  they  went,  but  they  did  not  yield  a  clear  picture 
of  the  degree  of  association  between  attendance  at  the  examination 
and  whether  treatment  was  sought.  To  obtain  such  a  picture  we 
need  to  consider  the  data  in  terms  of  the  basic  "scatter"  or  2  x  2 
table  of  the  findings,  which  was  as  follows : 


Parent 

Parent 

sought 

did 

treatment 

not 

382 

Parent  attended  examination 320 

Parent  did  not 62 


209  173 


180  140 

29  33 


Despite  the  fact  that  neither  attendance  at  examinations 
nor  the  seeking  of  treatment  concerns  a  "graded"  variable,  it  is 
admissable  to  generalize  these  findings  with  the  point  correlation 
coefficient,  and  in  fact  there  is  no  better  way  to  see  how  much 
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relationship  or  association  exists  between  the  variables  concerned. 
The  correlation  computes  as  .07,  showing  that  the  association 
is  quite  low. 

Another  adequate,  if  less  general,  way  of  getting  at  the 
statistical  association  is  to  see  how  the  180  cases  in  the  "both" 
category,  or  the  category  of  parents  who  both  attended  the  exami- 
nations and  sought  treatment,  compares  with  the  number  to  be 
expected  in  that  category  by  chance  alone.  This  is  done  by  taking 
320  X  209/382,  which  yields  175.  This  figure  means  that,  simply 
through  chance,  175  cases  should  be  expected  in  the  "both"  cate- 
gory. Since  the  175  expected  cases  are  nearly  as  many  as  the  180 
cases  actually  found  in  that  category,  it  is  evident  from  this 
approach,  too,  that  the  association  is  low. 

The  hypothesis  under  consideration  is  that  more  treatment 
will  be  sought  for  the  children  if  special  efforts  are  made  to 
have  parents  attend  the  examinations.  With  Nyswander's  ap- 
proach, her  findings  would  not  have  been  conclusive  even  if  they 
had  shown  a  high  correlation.  But  if  she  had  found,  say,  a  coeffi- 
cient of  at  least  .30,  the  results  would  have  provided  some 
presumption  that  the  hypothesis  was  correct.  The  correlation  of 
.07,  however,  is  so  low  that  it  could  easily  arise  from  a  tendency 
for  the  examinations  to  be  attended  relatively  often  by  the  more 
conscientious  parents,  i.e.,  by  the  parents  who  would  be  equally 
moved  to  seek  treatment  if  the  school  merely  advised  them  by 
phone  about  their  children's  needs. 

Thus  the  Astoria  study  did  not  prove  that  case  finding 
was  relatively  efficient  with  the  teacher-nurse  method  of  selecting 
children  for  medical  examinations,  or  that  follow-up  was  improved 
by  special  efforts  to  have  parents  attend  the  examinations. 

It  is  equally  true  that  the  study  did  not  disprove  either  of 
those  propositions.  Regarding  the  first  of  them,  Jacobziner  (1951) 
found  certain  evidence  that  the  selection  of  children  by  teacher 
observation  needed  to  be  supplemented  by  examinations  of  all 
the  children  every  few  years,  but  his  data  were  not  conclusive.  As 
regards  efforts  to  have  parents  attend  the  examinations,  the 
practice  might  be  made  more  effective  than  it  was  found  to  be 
by  Phair  and  Nyswander,  if  attention  were  concentrated  on  the 
parents  of  entering  children  and  parents  who  fail  to  seek  treat- 
ment for  severe  defects.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  case  for  encour- 
aging attendance  of  all  parents  should  be  made  on  grounds  quite 
different  from  those  commonly  assumed.  As  Jacobziner  and  Cul- 
bert  (1953)  have  pointed  out,  the  school  can  make  very  good  use 
of  the  parents'  visits  "to  inculcate  the  need  for  home  safety  and 
accident  prevention." 

However,  the  more  important  questions  left  open  by  the 
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Astoria  study  and  its  predecessor  studies  can  hardly  be  solved 
by  further  work  using  judgmental  methods  alone.  There  is  need 
for  controlled  comparisons  that  can  show  what  procedures  or 
combinations  of  procedures  may  be  more  effective  than  others. 
Even  if  such  comparisons  should  reveal  that  the  more  commonly 
used  procedures  are  about  equally  effective,  that  information 
would  represent  a  very  substantial  improvement  over  our  present 
knowledge  regarding  case  finding  and  follow-up  practices. 

Study  by  Wheatley  and  others 

The  last  judgmental  evaluation  that  we  will  consider  is 
the  study  of  New  Orleans'  program  by  Wheatley,  Harper,  Hagan 
and  Swanson  (1950).  It  might  be  considered  a  model  study  of 
its  kind.  The  first  two  of  the  authors  were  pediatricians  with  wide 
experience  in  school  health  work  and  public  health  programs. 
The  third  author  was  a  dentist  and  Federal  official  informed  on 
dental  health  programs,  while  the  fourth  was  a  nurse  and  State 
supervisor  of  school  nursing  programs. 

Certain  administrative  details  are  of  interest  because  they 
were  virtually  a  part  of  the  evaluative  method.  For  expenses  of 
the  study,  the  local  council  of  social  agencies  was  able  to  obtain 
$2,000  from  maternal  and  child  health  funds.  A  part  of  the  money 
went  for  the  services  of  Elizabeth  McFetridge,  who  was  skilled 
in  preparing  reports  of  studies  of  this  nature.  The  four  experts 
gave  her  draft  material  as  rapidly  as  it  was  developed,  and  she  was 
present  at  the  frequent  meetings  held  by  the  experts  to  work  out 
their  recommendations.  This  procedure  enabled  McFetridge  to 
be  writing  parts  of  the  report  while  the  study  was  going  on,  and 
a  nearly  final  draft  was  ready  at  the  end  of  the  experts'  10-day 
stay  in  the  city. 

The  experts  spent  a  substantial  part  of  their  time  observing 
the  routine  procedures  actually  used  in  the  school  health  program. 
They  also  interviewed  the  staff  members,  supervisors,  officials  of 
both  the  public  and  the  parochial  schools,  and  representatives  of 
the  local  medical,  dental,  and  hospital  groups.  A  relatively  small 
amount  of  time  was  spent  in  studying  records  and  accumulated 
information,  except  as  regards  data  on  costs. 

A  new  budget  was  outlined  which,  through  a  joint  educa- 
tion-and-health  authority,  would  provide  for  a  moderate  increase 
in  the  amount  of  physician-hours  of  service  received  by  the  chil- 
dren, and  a  more  substantial  increase  in  the  dentist-hours  of 
service.  The  dental  program  in  the  public  schools  was  in  need 
of  special  attention,  the  experts  said,  since  there  was  evidence 
that  the  public  school  children  were  receiving  less  dental  care 
than  the  children  in  parochial  schools. 

The  report  recommended  that  the  school  physicians  specify 
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"which  defects  should  have  priority  for  correction,"  and  that  they 
ignore  some  defects  whose  correction  would  be  "desirable  but 
unessential."  It  was  urged  that  more  effort  be  made  to  have  family 
physicians  provide  periodic  examinations,  in  order  to  save  "public 
funds  which  could  be  better  spent  in  health  services  for  children 
who  cannot  afford  them  otherwise."  Otherwise,  the  Astoria  plan 
of  selecting  children  for  special  examinations  was  recommended. 
It  may  be  wondered  whether  that  plan  would  have  been  recom- 
mended unqualifiedly  if  the  panel  of  experts  had  included  a  school 
physician  from  a  program  which  had  used  both  the  Astoria  plan 
and  a  plan  like  the  one  employed  in  Philadelphia. 

Comment 

From  the  studies  reviewed  in  this  Section  it  is  obvious 
that  judgmental  evaluation  is  liable  to  the  charge  that  "its  results 
depend  on  who  the  experts  are."  As  judgmental  studies  are  ordi- 
narily conducted,  the  findings  could  usually  be  predicted  in  advance 
by  a  neutral  observer.  He  would  not  necessarily  need  to  know  what 
programs  were  being  evaluated.  If  given  the  names  of  the  experts 
chosen  for  the  work,  he  could  often  forecast  the  recommendations 
by  simply  finding  out  what  experience  the  experts  have  had  and 
what  views  they  held  before  beginning  the  studies. 

This  does  not  mean  that  judgmental  studies  have  not  made 
contributions,  or  that  the  general  method  should  be  discarded. 
It  does  mean  that,  wherever  feasible,  the  method  should  be  supple- 
mented with  other  procedures,  such  as  re-examining  the  children 
and  conducting  controlled  tests. 

Even  though  judgmental  evaluation  will  always  be  liable 
in  some  degree  to  criticism  like  that  noted  above,  studies  utilizing 
expert  opinion  can  and  should  be  made  much  less  vulnerable  in 
the  future  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

Whether  the  judgmental  method  is  used  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  other  procedures,  there  should  be  several  experts, 
and,  if  possible,  they  should  represent  the  various  professional 
groups  involved  in  school  health  services.  However,  the  sheer 
number  of  experts  and  the  professions  they  represent  are  not  as 
important  as  arranging  for  the  inclusion  of  experts  with  experi- 
ence in  programs  of  different  kinds,  especially  as  regards  case 
finding  and  follow-up  practices. 

No  other  step  can  do  as  much  to  moderate  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  the  judgmental  method  as  insuring  that  there  is  repre- 
sentation, not  only  of  important  professions,  but  of  important 
practices  as  well.  Some  of  the  groups  that  can  help  with  the  prob- 
lem of  arranging  suitable  representation  of  practices  are  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  the  American  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  the  American  Dental 
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Association,  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  American 
Nurses  Association,  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  and 
the  American  School  Health  Association. 

It  is  likely  that  experts  with  widely  different  kinds  of  experi- 
ence will  have  to  come  greater  distances,  on  the  average,  than 
would  a  group  of  experts  with  similar  backgrounds.  The  more 
broadly  based  panels  are,  however,  well  worth  the  additional 
travel  funds  which  they  may  require.  If  some  other  feature  of 
the  study  has  to  be  restricted  to  make  up  the  difference  in  cost, 
it  might  be  desirable  to  limit  the  stay  of  the  experts,  or  the  amount 
of  money  that  is  made  available  for  working  up  special  data 
about  the  program. 

A  full  report  is  desirable,  but  the  study  plans  might  call 
for  a  processed  rather  than  a  printed  report,  if  the  difference  in 
cost  will  permit  the  selection  of  experts  representing  a  wider 
range  of  programs  than  would  be  feasible  otherwise.  Later,  a 
relatively  brief  form  of  the  report,  containing  practically  every- 
thing that  will  be  of  interest  to  persons  not  directly  concerned 
with  the  given  program,  can  be  published  in  one  or  more  of  the 
professional  journals.  Some  of  the  most  important  school  health 
evaluations  have  been  reported  only  in  the  form  of  expensive 
"separates"  and  are  not  generally  accessible  except  through  the 
time-consuming  process  of  inter-library  loans.  The  editors  of 
professional  journals  have  often  helped  by  seeing  that  these 
reports  received  appropriate  reviews,  but  many  editors  would 
prefer  that  the  original  authors  re-wrote  and  submitted  their 
studies  in  forms  suitable  for  periodical  publication. 

Whatever  type  of  panel  is  set  up,  its  members  should  be 
discouraged  from  reporting  only  the  recommendations  on  which 
general  agreement  is  reached.  It  goes  without  saying  that  disagree- 
ments among  the  experts  should  not  be  dramatized  in  the  report, 
but  the  factual  reporting  of  significant  disagreements  is  a  very 
different  matter.  Few  facts  or  principles  are  as  yet  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  field  of  school  health,  and  it  would  be  idle  for  experts 
to  give  the  appearance  of  thinking  otherwise.  Both  the  interests 
of  the  programs  being  evaluated  and  the  interests  of  other  pro- 
grams will  be  served  best  if  legitimate  differences  of  opinion  are 
reported  as  such,  perhaps  with  mention  of  factors  in  the  experi- 
ences of  the  experts  that  may  help  others  to  understand  and  inter- 
pret the  views  presented  in  the  report. 

Although  there  should  be  no  limit  to  questions  upon  which 
the  members  of  the  panel  should  pass  judgment  if  they  wish  to 
do  so,  it  may  be  in  order  to  note  some  kinds  of  problems  for 
which  judgmental  methods  seem  particularly  appropriate. 

One  is  the  jurisdictional  problem,  involving  questions  of 
how  the  administrative  and  financial  responsibilities  for  the  pro- 
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gram  under  consideration  should  be  distributed  between  health 
and  education  authorities.  It  is  conceivable  that,  a  rather  long 
time  hence,  optimum  solutions  of  this  problem  might  be  aided 
by  controlled  comparisons.  For  the  present  and  immediate  future, 
however,  communities  could  well  seek  advice  on  this  problem  from 
outside  experts,  whose  judgments  should  be  guided  largely  by 
the  history,  present  resources,  and  future  expectations  of  each 
community  concerned. 

Similar  factors  should  guide  a  panel  of  experts  in  judging 
how  much  of  a  program's  budget  should  be  expended  for  part- 
time  personnel  as  against  full-time  or  supervisory  personnel,  and 
in  recommending  the  types  of  diagnostic  aid  or  treatment  by 
specialists  or  clinics  that  are  most  suitable  in  particular  programs. 

In  these  matters  as  in  others,  the  panel  members  could 
well  be  invited  by  the  local  authorities  to  distinguish  between 
changes  which  should  be  made  within  a  year  or  two,  and  changes 
which,  although  planned  immediately,  would  not  become  effective 
for  several  years,  or  perhaps  only  when  certain  related  community 
developments  occurred. 

Finally,  the  panel  might  be  able  to  make  certain  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  program's  case  finding  and  follow-up 
procedures.  Since,  however,  these  procedures  lend  themselves  well 
to  experimental  comparisons,  and  since  there  is  cause  for  hope 
that  such  comparisons  will  soon  improve  our  knowledge  of  what 
is  effective,  the  panel's  recommendations  should  be  qualified  to 
allow  for  the  adoption  of  whatever  new  procedures  or  combina- 
tions of  procedures  may  be  found  optimum  in  future  tests. 
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SAMPLING  AND  RE-EXAMINING 
THE  CHILDREN 


THE  METHOD  DISCUSSED  in  this  Section  was  first 
used  in  a  study  conducted  nearly  half  a  century  ago  by  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Health  (1908).  The  results  were  exten- 
sively reviewed  a  few  years  later  in  the  text  on  school  health 
by  Cornell  (1912).  After  relating  the  findings  of  the  New  York 
City  study  to  his  own  experience  as  director  of  Philadelphia's 
program,  Cornell  epitomized  the  re-examination  method  by  saying 
that  if  school  health  authorities  wish  to  find  out  what  is  going 
on  in  their  programs,  they  should  ''look  at  the  children,  not  at  the 
records." 

Major  studies 

The  1908  study 

About  1905  New  York  City  had  begun  to  employ  part-time 
physicians  to  inspect  all  school  children  for  physical  defects. 
Parents  of  children  found  to  need  care  were  sent  reply  postcards 
to  take  to  their  family  physicians,  who  were  urged  to  use  the 
cards  for  advising  the  school  about  their  findings  and  any  treat- 
ment given  the  children. 

The  investigators  saw  that  there  was  need  for  evaluating 
not  only  the  postcard  follow-up  but  also  the  case  finding  on  which 
the  follow-up  efforts  were  based.  In  this  respect  the  investigators 
were  well  ahead  of  their  time,  and  their  approach  deserves  con- 
sideration in  some  detail. 

The  investigators  first  compared  the  reports  of  different 
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school  physicians  working  in  similar  schools  and  found  surpris- 
ingly large  differences  in  the  percentages  of  children  reported  as 
having  defects.  It  was  evident  that  the  physicians  had  different 
ideas  about  how  severe  the  children's  adverse  conditions  should 
be  in  order  to  warrant  reporting  as  "defects."  However,  the 
investigators  realized  that  this  fact  was  not  the  only  kind  of 
information  needed  to  evaluate  the  case  finding.  For,  even  if  two 
physicians  working  in  similar  schools  had  reported  practically  the 
same  percentages  of  children  with  defects,  this  would  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  physicians  were  selecting  the  same  kinds  of 
cases,  and  it  would  not  indicate  whether  the  regular  physicians 
were  selecting  the  same  cases  as  better  qualified  physicians  would 
select  if  they  examined  the  children  in  the  same  schools. 

An  answer  to  the  latter  question  was  sought  by  having  a 
special  group  of  physicians  re-examine  a  sample  of  children  who, 
only  a  short  time  before,  had  been  examined  by  the  regular  school 
physician.  The  sample  consisted  of  20  children  in  each  of  15 
schools,  making  a  total  of  300  children. 

With  respect  to  each  defect,  the  investigators  reported  the 
number  of  cases  found  by  the  regular  examiners,  the  number 
found  by  the  special  examiners,  and  the  number  that  were  in 
common  (i.e.,  the  cases  found  by  both  the  regular  and  the  special 
examiners).  It  is  worth  stressing  that,  in  using  these  numbers 
to  report  the  findings,  the  investigators  were  employing  the  most 
economical  way  of  presenting  all  of  the  data  needed  to  set  up 
the  "2  x  2  scatter"  for  each  defect. 

With  respect  to  "defective  vision,"  for  example,  the  three 
numbers  were  72,  101,  and  51,  in  the  order  stated  above.  By  sub- 
tracting these  figures  from  300,  the  following  scatter  is  obtained : 


Re-examinations  by 
special  physicians 


300 


101  199 


Examinations   by      i  Children  with  defect 72 

regular  physicians      LChildren  without  defect 228 


51  21 

50  178 


The  correlation  coefficient  computes  as  .44,  indicating  that 
so  far  as  visual  problems  were  concerned,  the  examining  was 
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either  unreliable  or  the  work  of  the  regular  physicians  did  not 
always  cover  the  same  visual  conditions  as  were  covered  in  the 
examinations  by  the  special  physicians. 

Moreover,  comparison  of  the  numbers  72  and  101  indicated 
that,  wholly  aside  from  the  question  of  how  many  cases  were  in 
common,  the  regular  and  special  examiners  were  using  somewhat 
different  levels  of  severity  to  distinguish  between  "defective"  and 
"normal"  vision.  The  special  examiners  evidently  thought  that 
more  cases  of  moderate  visual  deficiency  should  have  been  reported 
as  "defects"  by  the  regular  examiners. 

For  most  of  the  other  defects  the  difference  happened  to 
be  in  the  other  direction.  The  data  showed,  for  example,  that  the 
special  examiners  thought  too  many  cases  of  "malnutrition"  and 
"pulmonary  disease"  were  being  reported  by  the  regular  physi- 
cians. 

The  data  indicated,  however,  that  there  was  no  general 
relationship  between  the  problem  of  whether  the  level  of  severity 
was  too  high  or  too  low,  and  the  more  important  problem  of  how 
well  the  results  of  the  original  and  special  examiners  corresponded, 
in  the  sense  of  the  overall  association  or  correlation  between  the 
two  sets  of  findings. 

The  investigators  did  not  attempt  to  prove,  statistically, 
that  the  two  problems  were  independent  of  each  other.  But  the 
whole  approach  taken  in  the  study  shows  that  the  investigators 
realized  the  necessity  of  taking  into  account  both  the  level  of 
severity  and  the  extent  of  association  with  a  criterion.  Probably 
no  better  statement  has  been  made  about  the  role  of  case  finding 
in  school  health  services  than  the  concluding  statement  of  the 
New  York  City  investigators.  They  said  the  examinations  should 
neither  "alarm  parents  unnecessarily"  by  reporting  defects  of  no 
great  importance,  nor  "fail  to  find  defects  that  are  actually 
present."  The  latter  phrase  reflected  the  investigators'  awareness 
that  some  form  of  re-examination  procedure  and  an  association 
table  appropriate  to  the  findings  were  essential  for  evaluative 
purposes. 

Franzen's  "pathway"  study 

New  York  City  was  also  the  locale  of  several  other  studies 
using  re-examination  methods,  one  of  the  best  known  being  the 
"pathway"  study  by  Franzen  (1934).  He  was  not  specially  con- 
cerned with  evaluating  New  York  City's  program  as  such,  but 
wished  to  make  use  of  the  program  to  learn  the  reasons  why  chil- 
dren's defects  "often  went  unattended"  despite  extensive  efforts 
by  the  school  to  secure  care.  The  study  dealt  with  a  limited  number 
of  defects  for  which  special  examining  methods  had  already  been 
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developed  in  connection  with  the  work  summarized  in  Franzen's 
1933  report  (see  Section  3) . 

The  study's  general  approach  is  well  illustrated  by  citing 
the  methods  and  results  of  the  work  done  on  visual  defect.  The 
acuity  of  5,132  children  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  was  tested, 
using  a  special  Snellen  chart.  To  distinguish  the  "defect"  cases 
from  the  "normal"  children,  use  was  made  of  the  scoring  pro- 
cedure and  "cut-off"  score  which  had  been  found  suitable  in  the 
earlier  studies. 

The  school  health  staff  had  already  tested  the  same  children 
with  the  ordinary  Snellen  chart  and  had  applied  a  conventional 
scoring  scheme  and  cut-off  score  to  distinguish  defect  cases.  Below 
is  the  scatter  for  the  two  sets  of  findings : 

Special  Snellen 
(Franzen) 


r  5,132 

Conventional    -I  Children  with  defect 637 

Snellen  [Children  without  defect 4,495 


712  4,420 


549  88 

163  4,332 


It  was  clear  that  the  conventional  Snellen's  cut-off  had 
been  set  to  distinguish  nearly  as  many  of  the  children  as  the  cut-off 
used  with  the  special  Snellen,  so  the  two  procedures  were  roughly 
comparable  so  far  as  questions  regarding  level  of  severity  were 
concerned.  Moreover,  there  was  good  agreement  between  the  two 
procedures  as  regards  their  overall  association,  since  the  correla- 
tion for  the  scatter  was  .79.  (For  most  of  the  other  defects 
covered  in  the  study,  there  was  less  agreement  in  respect  to 
severity  level,  correlation,  or  both.) 

The  study  gave  no  further  consideration  to  the  4,420  chil- 
dren passing  the  special  Snellen  test  even  though  some  of  those 
children  were  wearing  glasses.  Instead,  attention  was  concentrated 
on  the  712  children  failing  the  special  Snellen.  In  line  with  the 
procedure  to  be  suggested  later  we  may  note  incidentally  that,  as 
his  basic  study  group,  Franzen  could  well  have  used  the  549  cases 
identified  by  both  tests,  perhaps  giving  attention  also  to  certain 
cases  in  both  "odd"  categories  inside  the  scatter  (i.e.,  the  163  cases 
identified  by  the  conventional  Snellen  alone  and  the  88  cases  identi- 
fied by  the  special  Snellen  alone) . 
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Among  the  712  children  who  had  failed  the  special  Snellen 
tests,  it  was  found  that  the  majority,  comprising  370  children, 
already  had  glasses.  Although  the  study  gave  most  attention  to 
the  remaining  group  who  lacked  glasses,  the  majority  group  who 
were  wearing  glasses  were  not  ignored.  Their  parents  were  asked 
whether  the  school's  follow-up  work  or  the  independent  recom- 
mendation of  a  private  physician  had  stimulated  them  to  seek 
eye  care  for  their  children.  Two-thirds  of  the  parents  said  the 
school's  efforts  were  responsible.  Moreover,  a  sample  of  28  of 
the  370  children  with  glasses  were  examined  by  an  eye  specialist 
at  the  city  health  department.  He  found  that  even  though  most 
of  the  children  were  receiving  substantial  benefit  from  the  glasses 
they  were  wearing,  glasses  of  a  more  or  less  different  kind  were 
needed  by  all  but  2  of  the  28  children.  Franzen  pointed  out  that, 
in  some  part,  this  finding  was  due  to  real  changes  which  had 
occurred  in  the  children's  eyes  after  their  glasses  were  prescribed. 
He  therefore  recommended  that  schools  routinely  test  all  children 
who  were  wearing  glasses  as  well  as  the  children  who  were  not. 

As  the  first  step  in  studying  the  342  children  who  had  no 
glasses  but  needed  them  according  to  the  special  Snellen  test, 
a  sample  of  100  were  tested  by  the  health  department  eye  spe- 
cialist. He  reported  that  98  of  the  100  children  definitely  needed 
glasses,  and  this  was  taken  as  indicating  that  the  validity  of  the 
special  Snellen  test  was  high.  We  may  remark  that,  although  this 
check  indicated  the  test's  validity  was  at  least  substantial,  the 
evidence  would  have  been  more  complete  if  the  eye  specialist  had 
been  asked  to  examine  equal  numbers  of  the  children  failing  and 
passing  the  special  Snellen  test  and  had  not  been  told  which 
children  were  which. 

It  was  assumed,  for  study  purposes,  that  glasses  were 
actually  needed  by  all  342  of  the  children.  To  find  out  what  had 
happened  to  prevent  appropriate  care  for  this  group,  Franzen 
examined  the  children's  records  and  interviewed  the  children's 
teachers  and  parents. 

For  67  of  the  children  not  enough  information  could  be 
obtained  to  pass  judgment.  For  the  remaining  275  cases  it  was 
found  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble  could  be  attributed  to  one  or 
another  of  9  rather  complex  categories  or  "steps"  in  an  arbitrarily 
conceived  "pathway  to  correction." 

In  what  follows,  Franzen's  9  categories  have  been  reduced 
to  5  categories  for  purposes  of  summarizing  the  results,  which 
were  reported  as  percentages  of  the  275  children  who  lacked  care. 

The  lack  of  care  seemed  attributable  to  some  inadequacy 
of  the  school's  follow-up  work  in  56  percent  of  the  cases,  while 
an  additional  23  percent  of  the  cases  were  due  to  inadequate  case 
finding.  Thus  the  school  appeared  to  be  at  fault  over  three-fourths 
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of  the  time.  In  another  11  percent  of  the  cases,  family  physicians 
had  doubted  the  need  for  care.  In  8  percent  the  parents  could  not 
pay  for  glasses,  and  for  the  remaining  2  percent  of  the  cases, 
glasses  were  in  process  of  being  obtained. 

Analogous  sets  of  percentages  were  reported  for  various 
other  defects  covered  in  the  study.  The  percentages  varied  marked- 
ly from  one  type  of  defect  to  another.  The  data  are  of  much  interest 
provided  it  is  remembered  that  only  untreated  cases  were  used 
in  computing  each  set  of  percentages,  and  that  the  cases  with 
which  the  school  had  been  most  successful  were  left  out  of  account. 

This  was  admissible  inasmuch  as  the  study's  main  purpose 
w^as  not  to  evaluate  the  given  program  but  to  learn  why  defects 
needing  attention  had  not  received  it.  Nevertheless,  the  results 
would  have  appeared  almost  as  striking,  and  they  would  certainly 
have  been  less  confusing,  if  the  treated  as  well  as  the  untreated 
cases  had  been  taken  into  account  in  any  percentages  or  rates 
computed  to  generalize  the  findings. 

Study  of  Molner  and  Blanchard 

In  their  report  on  Detroit's  program,  Molner  and  Blanchard 
(1941)  gave  a  brief  but  significant  account  of  the  use  of  re-exami- 
nations to  evaluate  the  work  of  private  physicians.  The  latter 
group  had  been  encouraged  to  take  over  the  bulk  of  the  examining 
required  in  the  school  health  program,  and  critics  were  asking 
about  the  quality  of  the  examinations. 

A  sample  of  the  children  examined  by  the  private  physi- 
cians were  re-examined  by  physicians  employed  by  the  schools, 
and  the  findings  were  compared  with  the  reports  of  the  private 
physicians.  The  details  of  the  re-examinations  and  their  results 
are  not  given  in  the  report,  which  states  simply  that  "careful 
study  revealed  that  certain  inadequacies  did  exist." 

The  findings  were  presented  to  the  leaders  and  appropriate 
committees  of  the  local  medical  and  pediatric  societies.  Articles 
on  the  problem  were  published  in  the  bulletin  of  the  medical 
society,  and  discussions  were  held  with  groups  of  physicians. 

As  a  result  the  private  physicians'  reports  to  the  school 
on  the  findings  of  their  examinations  became  more  complete,  and 
the  examining  itself  was  "much  better."  Presumably  this  was 
ascertained  by  further  application  of  the  re-examination  pro- 
cedure, although  the  report  of  the  study  does  not  so  state. 

Wilzbach's  study 

In  one  of  the  most  direct  applications  of  the  re-examination 
procedure  yet  made,  Wilzbach  (1944)  evaluated  the  health  status 
of  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  students  in  Cincinnati.  The 
study  was  regarded,  in  part,  as  a  test  of  the  effectiveness  of 
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Cincinnati's  school  health  program.  That  program  had  included 
medical  examinations  for  students  entering  the  first,  third,  fifth 
and  ninth  grades,  and  the  examining  program  had  been  supple- 
mented with  substantial  efforts  by  the  schools  to  see  that  "the 
needed  corrections  were  secured." 

The  5,600  students  comprising  the  junior  and  senior  classes 
were  re-examined  by  18  staff  physicians  and  43  staff  nurses  of 
the  Cincinnati  health  department.  Since  that  department  had  long 
operated  the  city's  school  health  program,  it  would  seem  likely 
that  some  of  the  physicians  who  conducted  the  re-examinations 
had  participated  in  the  earlier  examinations  of  the  children,  al- 
though the  report  of  the  study  did  not  mention  the  extent  to  which 
that  was  true.  The  report  indicated  that  private  physicians  had 
performed  some  of  the  original  examinations,  but  without  noting 
how  often  this  was  the  case. 

The  re-examinations  were  conducted  "much  as  the  examina- 
tions were  made  in  the  large  induction  centers  for  selectees"  at 
that  time. 

One  object  of  the  study  was  improvement  of  the  students' 
fitness,  and  the  re-examining  was  accompanied  by  a  campaign  to 
get  the  students  to  obtain  whatever  treatment  they  needed. 

Among  the  5,600  students,  the  re-examinations  showed 
approximately  2,300  defects  which  were  uncorrected,  or,  less  often, 
inadequately  corrected.  (The  proportion  of  students  having  at 
least  one  such  defect  was  not  mentioned,  but,  considering  the 
large  number  of  defects  found,  we  may  estimate  that  this  propor- 
tion was  over  one-fourth  of  the  students.)  Some  of  the  larger 
categories  of  uncorrected  defects  found,  and  their  approximate 
prevalence  rates  among  the  students,  were  as  follows:  visual 
defects  6  percent,  diseased  tonsils  21^  percent,  impaired  hearing 
2  percent,  and  heart  diseases  II/2  percent. 

Wilzbach  did  not  consider  that  these  findings  were  very 
serious,  and,  on  the  relatively  favorable  side,  he  stressed  that 
among  all  5,600  students,  only  12  showed  positive  reactions  to 
serologic  syphilis  tests  and  only  2  had  active  tuberculosis.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  relate  the  study's  findings  to  particular  aspects  of 
the  school  health  program,  but  his  report  as  a  whole  indicated 
that  he  felt  the  program  had  accomplished  a  good  deal  for  the 
students'  health  status. 

Comments  on  Wilzbach's  study 

On  a  more  or  less  intuitive  basis  Wilzbach  probably  had 
good  reason  to  make  this  judgment,  but  there  are  two  considera- 
tions which  should  be  noted  here  for  their  relevance  to  future 
evaluative  work  of  this  kind. 

As  Lyon  stressed  in  his  1945  study  of  the  Selective  Service 
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findings  (see  Section  1),  many  young  people  do  not  go  to  high 
school,  and  the  health  status  of  those  who  do  is  probably  better, 
age  for  age,  than  the  health  status  of  those  who  do  not.  In  conse- 
quence it  is  possible  that  the  findings  from  re-examinations  of 
high  school  students  tend  to  make  the  health  services  provided 
in  elementary  school  seem  more  effective  than  they  actually  were. 

Independently  of  bias  which  might  arise  in  that  way,  there 
is  a  second  factor  which  is  likely  to  bias  matters  in  the  opposite 
direction  if  it  is  not  considered,  but  which,  if  recognized,  might 
be  used  to  some  advantage  in  studies  of  high  school  students.  We 
refer  to  the  fact  that  urban  families  move  frequently,  with  the 
result  that  many  children  attend  elementary  school  in  one  city 
and  high  school  in  another.  This  in  turn  means  that  the  high 
school  students  in  any  given  city  are  likely  to  include,  in  roughly 
equal  proportions,  young  people  who  attended  elementary  schools 
elsewhere  and  those  who  graduated  from  the  local  elementary 
schools.  Consequently,  even  if  high  school  students  were  not  a 
selected  group  in  respect  to  general  health  status,  a  given  city's 
high  school  population  is  not,  as  a  whole,  very  representative  of 
the  individuals  who  received  health  service  in  that  city's  elemen- 
tary schools. 

We  should  add  that  this  problem  differs  only  in  degree  from 
the  problem  which  arises  when  re-examination  is  used  in  evalua- 
tive studies  of  elementary  school  children.  By  the  time  the  re- 
examining is  organized,  some  of  the  children  exposed  to  the 
program  under  consideration  have  gone  elsewhere,  and  their 
places  have  been  taken  by  children  who  may  or  may  not  have 
received  some  health  service  but  who,  in  any  case,  have  received 
little  or  no  service  under  the  given  program. 

If,  at  the  start  of  the  re-examining,  there  are  grounds  for 
thinking  that  the  health  status  of  the  children  who  went  else- 
where was  not  typical  of  the  children  who  remained,  effort  should 
be  made  to  see  how  true  that  might  be,  perhaps  through  corres- 
pondence with  the  schools  to  which  the  children  went.  Ordinarily, 
it  will  not  be  unreasonable  to  disregard  the  children  who  went 
elsewhere,  and  thus  to  assume  that  the  remaining  students  are 
typical  of  the  whole  elementary  group  exposed  to  the  program. 
It  is,  however,  important  to  differentiate  between  the  children 
who  recently  entered  the  school  and  the  children  who  have  been 
attending  for  some  time.  In  elementary  schools  the  newly  entering 
children  are  usually  a  small  group,  and  it  will  ordinarily  be  best 
to  exclude  them  from  consideration  in  the  study.  But  if  administra- 
tive or  other  special  circumstances  require  their  inclusion,  the 
findings  on  them  should  be  reported  separately  from  the  findings 
on  the  other  children. 

When,  as  in  Wilzbach's  study,  junior  and  senior  high  school 
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students  are  studied,  the  youth  who  are  relative  newcomers  are 
a  large  enough  group  to  be  worth  some  special  attention,  and  it 
may  be  feasible  to  classify  them  into  at  least  two  groups.  Among 
the  juniors  and  seniors  as  a  whole,  the  study  could  then  distin- 
guish, for  example,  the  students  who  had  been  exposed  to  the 
local  school  health  program  6  or  more  years,  those  exposed  3  to 
5  years,  and  those  exposed  2  years  or  less. 

It  would  not  be  sound  to  assume  that  the  three  groups  of 
students  were  fully  comparable  in  "original"  health  status,  so 
to  speak,  but  one  could  reasonably  assume  they  were  comparable 
enough  so  that,  if  the  local  program  were  distinctly  superior  to 
other  programs,  that  fact  should  be  evident  in  the  findings  of 
re-examinations. 

If  possible,  of  course,  the  re-examining  should  be  done 
by  physicians  who  have  not  been  associated  with  the  program 
under  consideration,  and  indications  of  the  elementary  schools 
attended  by  the  students  should  be  removed  from  the  students' 
medical  histories  furnished  to  the  examiners. 

Studies  by  Wallace's  group 

In  a  continuing  series  of  studies,  Wallace  and  others 
(1954a,  19546,  and  1955)  have  been  using  re-examination  pro- 
cedure to  evaluate  New  York  City's  special  classes  of  children 
with  visual,  cardiac,  orthopedic  and  other  handicaps. 

A  sample  of  the  children  in  each  type  of  class  is  usually 
designated.  The  children's  histories  are  assembled,  and,  as  deemed 
necessary,  the  children  are  re-examined  by  experts.  Some  of  the 
experts  are,  and  some  are  not,  associated  with  the  original  place- 
ments of  the  children  in  the  classes. 

For  example,  in  the  work  which  Wallace's  group  (1954a) 
reported  on  visually  handicapped  children,  a  consulting  ophthal- 
mologist examined  a  sample  of  182  children  comprising  approxi- 
mately 15  percent  of  the  enrollment  in  the  sight-conservation 
and  Braille  classes.  He  and  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  handicapped 
children  then  judged  the  appropriateness  of  each  child's  placement, 
using  the  criteria  for  placement  which  the  bureau  had  set  down 
officially  a  few  years  earlier.  The  placements  of  about  one-fourth 
of  the  children  in  the  sample  were  judged  as  inappropriate.  Recom- 
mendations were  made  both  as  regards  individual  children  and 
as  regards  future  procedures  for  making  and  reviewing  place- 
ments. 

The  chief  aim  of  Wallace  and  her  associates  has  been 
the  securing  of  information  that  will  be  of  immediate  practical 
value  for  the  programs  concerned,  and  from  that  viewpoint  refine- 
ments of  the  re-examining  process  are  not  of  great  consequence. 
It  is  nevertheless  worth  noting  that  some  of  the  samples  of 
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children  could  well  be  judged,  independently,  by  two  different  but 
professionally  comparable  experts — or,  even  better,  by  two  simiUir 
pairs  of  experts.  This  would  tend  to  improve  the  final  judgments 
arrived  at,  and  the  scatter  of  the  two  sets  of  findings  would  give 
some  idea  as  to  how  often  inappropriate  placements  arise  solely 
from  the  unreliability  of  the  judging  process. 

Yankauer's  studies 

The  Astoria  plan  of  school  health  services  was  evaluated 
by  Yankauer  in  two  studies  (1947  and  1951)  utilizing  re-examina- 
tion procedures. 

In  the  first  study,  which  Yankauer  conducted  after  the 
Astoria  plan  had  operated  in  New  York  City  for  6  years,  he  exam- 
ined the  sixth-grade  children  in  2  schools.  The  district  in  which 
the  schools  were  located  was  a  low-income  area,  and  "adequate 
free  or  low-cost  health,  medical,  and  dental  services  are  easily 
accessible  outside  of  the  school.  In  addition,  considerable  mass 
health  education  has  been  carried  on  in  this  district,  and  it  has 
served  as  a  citywide  training  center  for  school  physicians." 

Yankauer's  purpose  was  not  to  compare  the  schools'  case 
finding  with  what  he  could  find  in  examinations  conducted  inde- 
pendently of  the  school  records.  He  aimed,  first,  to  identify  as 
many  of  the  children's  defects  as  possible,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  combined  what  he  could  learn  by  examining  the  children  him- 
self with  information  from  the  school  records  and  from  the  par- 
ents, school  physicians,  and  family  physicians  concerned.  Having 
ascertained  the  children's  defects  in  this  way,  his  chief  object 
was  to  see  how  many  of  the  defects  had,  and  how  many  of  them 
had  not,  already  been  found  by  the  schools. 

From  his  own  examinations  and  the  other  sources,  it 
appeared  that  there  were  77  medical  defects  of  some  consequence 
among  the  114  children  whose  cases  could  be  studied  thoroughly. 
Administrative  and  other  difficulties  having  little  or  no  relation- 
ship to  the  problem  at  issue  did  not  permit  full  study  of  the  other 
35  sixth-graders  in  the  two  schools. 

Of  the  77  defects,  the  schools  had  already  discovered  53, 
while  the  other  24  were  unknown  to  the  schools.  Yankauer  noted, 
in  effect,  that  somewhat  fewer  than  53  defects  might  have  been 
discovered  by  these  schools  if  they  had  not  been  involved  in  the 
training  program  for  school  physicians,  but  he  believed  the  study 
as  a  whole  indicated  that  the  Astoria  case  finding  procedures 
had  "functioned  satisfactorily  in  these  two  schools." 

In  view  of  the  inexpensive  and  readily  accessible  medical 
services  in  the  area  concerned,  Yankauer  recognized  that  the 
study  could  not  yield  conclusive  data  regarding  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Astoria  plan's  follow-up  procedures.  He  nevertheless  went 
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on  to  cross-tabulate  the  defects  which  had  and  had  not  been 
found  by  the  schools,  against  the  program's  success  or  failure  in 
bringing  the  defects  under  care.  Below  is  the  resulting  2x2 
table : 


Defects  brought  under  care 
Defects  not  brought  under  care 


Defects 

Defects  not 

found  by 

found  by 

schools 

schools 

77 

53 

24 

_-_  52 

47 

5 

care 

25 

6 

19 

The  table  shows  that  the  schools  were  successful  in  securing 
care  for  most  of  the  defects  which  the  program's  case  finding 
had  revealed.  Conversely,  and  perhaps  naturally  enough,  most  of 
the  defects  which  the  school  had  not  found  were  not  under  care. 
The  overall  extent  to  which  these  generalizations  hold  is  best  indi- 
cated by  the  point  correlation  coefficient,  which  is  .67. 

In  his  second  (1951)  study,  which  was  concerned  only 
with  case  finding  effectiveness,  Yankauer  reported  upon  334  chil- 
dren of  grades  2-8  in  nine  schools.  These  schools,  too,  were  in 
low  income  areas  where  inexpensive  care  facilities  were  available, 
but  the  schools  had  not  been  used  as  training  centers  for  school 
physicians.  The  study  also  differed  from  the  previous  one  in  that, 
although  Yankauer  directed  the  re-examining,  most  of  it  was 
done  by  staff  physicians  of  two  voluntary  agencies.  Again  the 
findings  were  combined  with  the  information  available  in  the 
school  records.  It  is  of  incidental  interest  that  15  defects  which 
the  school  had  discovered  were  missed  by  the  re-examiners.  These 
defects  were  included  in  the  total  of  247  defects  that  were  found 
among  the  334  children  studied. 

Unlike  the  report  of  the  first  study,  the  report  of  this 
study  was  not  altogether  clear  about  the  ascertainment  of  the 
children  who  were  examined,  and  despite  Yankauer's  belief  that 
there  was  no  "bias  of  selection  which  influenced  the  results," 
the  334  children  may  not  have  been  representative  of  all  of  the 
children  in  grades  2-8  of  the  nine  schools. 

The  main  finding  was  that,  among  all  247  defects  identified, 
only  22  had  not  been  discovered  by  the  schools.  Provided  the  334 
children  were  a  reasonable  sample,  this  result  was  indeed  good 
evidence  of  the  Astoria  plan's  case  finding  efliciency,  at  least  as 
regards  school  children  in  low  income  areas  where  most  of  the 
entrance  examinations — on  which  the  Astoria  plan  partly  depends 
— are  given  by  school  physicians. 
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Yankauer  noted  the  possibility  that  in  higher  income  areas, 
where  most  of  the  entrance  examinations  were  given  by  private 
physicians,  the  initial  case  finding  might  not  have  been  good 
enough  to  permit  the  plan  to  function  effectively.  Jacobziner 
(1951)  made  a  similar  point,  and  said  his  experience  indicated 
that  the  Astoria  plan  should  be  supplemented  with  one  or  more 
examinations,  by  school  physicians,  of  the  children  examined  by 
private  physicians. 

If  the  point  which  both  authors  made  concerning  private 
physicians'  examinations  is  of  consequence,  it  would  seem  desir- 
able, in  future  studies  using  re-examination  methods,  to  include 
separate  tabulations  according  as  the  main  examinations  of  the 
children  are  by  private  physicians  or  by  school  physicians. 

Study  by  Yankauer  and  Lawrence 

Of  the  various  studies  involving  re-examination  procedures, 
the  most  outstanding  investigation  so  far  published,  and  the  one 
warranting  the  most  detailed  attention  here,  was  the  study  con- 
ducted by  Yankauer  and  Lawrence   (1951)   in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

That  city's  program  calls  for  examinations  of  all  entering 
children,  either  by  private  or  school  physicians,  as  an  entrance 
requirement.  By  re-examining  an  appropriate  sample  of  first 
grade  children  who  had  been  examined  when  they  entered  kinder- 
garten, the  investigators  wished  to  learn  whether  enough  new 
defects  had  accumulated  during  the  one-year  period  to  justify 
annual  examining.  Although  Rochester  and  other  large  cities  were 
exempted  from  New  York  State's  law  requiring  annual  examina- 
tions, the  question  posed  by  Yankauer  and  Lawrence  was  of  obvi- 
ous interest  in  connection  with  that  law. 

The  re-examinations  were  performed  by  co-author  Law- 
rence, who  is  a  pediatrician.  Her  examining  was  conducted  as 
independently  as  possible  of  the  school  records.  She  either  inter- 
viewed the  parents  or  had  them  complete  a  specially  designed 
questionnaire  on  the  child's  medical  history.  Only  those  defects 
whose  identification  "required  the  professional  time  and  skill  of 
a  physician"  were  counted  in  the  study.  The  conditions  to  be  con- 
sidered "defects"  were  carefully  defined,  and  the  definitions  consti- 
tuted as  close  an  approach  to  specifications  for  a  "standardized" 
school  health  examination  as  the  writer  has  noted  in  recent  litera- 
ture. 

A  sample  of  first-grade  children  was  drawn  by  sorting 
the  city's  70  elementary  schools  into  three  groups  according  to 
economic  level,  and  then  selecting  13  schools  in  such  a  way  that 
the  schools  chosen  from  each  economic  grouping  had  about  15 
percent  of  the  first-graders  in  that  grouping.  It  was  not  clear  that 
random  selection  from  the  first  grade  population  was  insured  in 
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this  way,  but  the  procedure  gave  a  sample  of  1,086  first-graders 
with  proportionate  representation  from  each  economic  grouping. 

Lawrence  was  able  to  examine  all  but  30  of  the  1,086  chil- 
dren. Of  the  1,056  whom  she  examined,  59  children  were  later 
found  to  have  had  no  entrance  examination  despite  the  school 
regulation.  Chief  interest  therefore  centered  on  the  remaining 
group  of  997  children  who  had  been  examined  twice. 

For  516  of  the  997  children,  the  earlier  examinations  had 
been  given  by  private  physicians,  while  370  had  been  exam- 
ined by  school  physicians.  There  remained  a  group  of  111  children 
whose  school  records  showed  that  physicians  had  examined  them, 
but  did  not  clearly  indicate  whether  the  examiners  were  private 
or  school  physicians. 

The  report  of  the  study  does  not  give  separate  tabulations 
for  the  516  children  examined  by  private  physicians  and  the  370 
examined  by  school  physicians.  Nor  does  the  report  give,  for  the 
total  group  of  997  children,  the  full  2x2  scatter  or  cross  tabulation 
of  Lawrence's  findings  against  the  findings  of  the  entrance  exami- 
nations. Below,  however,  is  the  form  of  the  scatter  representing 
such  a  cross  tabulation,  and  it  shows,  in  the  appropriate  categories, 
the  figures  available  from  the  published  report. 


Entrance      i  Children  with  defect 

examinations    I  Children  without  defect. 


Lawrence's 

re-examinations 

1 

«u 

u 

V 
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TJ 
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? 

56 
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The  authors  felt  that  the  ratio  of  the  154  cases  found  by 
the  school  to  the  56  cases  not  found  by  the  school  indicated  that 
the  second  examination  was  not  worth  while.  As  will  be  noted 
later,  there  is  reason  to  question  the  use  of  this  ratio,  even  though 
the  authors'  conclusion  was  not  unreasonable. 

Yankauer  and  Lawrence  went  on  to  consider  how  often 
care  was  being  received  by  the  group  of  56  children  whose  defects 
had  not  been  found  by  the  school.  To  learn  this,  the  authors 
consulted  the  parents  and,  as  necessary,  the  private  physicians 
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or  clinics  concerned.  It  appeared  that,  among  the  56  children, 
35  were  receiving  adequate  care  and  21  were  not.  Further  study 
of  the  21  children  who  were  not  under  care  suggested  that  all 
but  one  of  them  could  have  been  identified  by  a  classroom  teacher. 
This  was  seen  as  additional  evidence  that  examinations  conducted 
one  year  after  the  entrance  examinations  were  "valueless  from 
a  case  finding  viewpoint." 

There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  most  of  the  21  cases 
would  actually  have  been  caught  by  teacher  observation  even  in 
schools  where  teachers  are  specially  trained  in  that  case  finding 
procedure.  And,  as  regards  the  56  children  whose  cases  were  not 
known  to  the  school,  it  is  a  question  whether  their  care  status — 
important  though  it  was — should  have  been  considered  in  relation 
to  case  finding  as  much  as  in  relation  to  follow-up  problems. 

While  agreeing  with  the  authors'  conclusion  that  complete 
examinations  given  one  year  after  the  entrance  examinations  are 
not  worth  while,  we  should  note  that  this  conclusion  left  open  the 
possibility  that  rapid  and  inexpensive  examinations  might  be  desir- 
able on  an  annual  basis.  Rapid  examinations  could  be  expected 
to  detect  most  of  the  cases  like  the  21  found  to  need  care  in  this 
study,  and,  as  regards  the  children  whose  defects  were  already 
known,  the  findings  of  rapid  examinations  could  often  be  used 
to  emphasize  the  need  for  care  in  those  cases  where  the  parents 
had  not  yet  acted. 

Moreover,  if  moderately  complete  examinations  by  school 
physicians  were  routinely  scheduled  one  year  after  the  entrance 
examinations,  and  if  private  physicians  in  the  community  were 
advised  that  this  would  be  regular  procedure,  it  might  have  the 
effect  of  a  "quality  control"  procedure  in  helping  to  insure  ade- 
quate examinations  by  private  physicians.  In  the  long  run  a 
continuous  check  of  this  kind  might  be  simpler,  less  expensive, 
and  more  satisfactory  all  around  than  conducting  re-examinations 
and  an  occasional  campaign  in  the  manner  reported  by  Molner 
and  Blanchard. 

Adaptations  for  routine  use 

The  eight  studies  reviewed  above  show  that  re-examination 
of  the  children  concerned  is  an  important  and  useful  evaluative 
method.  It  remains  to  consider  ways  of  making  the  method  appli- 
cable to  a  wide  range  of  school  health  programs. 

We  need  only  go  a  step  further  in  the  direction  set  by  the 
work  already  done,  particularly  in  the  study  by  Yankauer  and 
Lawrence.  The  adaptations  of  their  methods  sketched  below  are 
not  offered  as  ideal  solutions  of  the  many  technical  problems 
which  re-examining  raises.  The  suggested  procedures  are  never- 
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theless  believed  adequate  for  answering  questions  as  to  (a)  how 
well  a  given  program  is  finding  the  "defects  that  are  actually 
present,"  to  use  the  phrase  of  New  York  City's  1908  study ;  and 
(b)  how  well  the  given  program  is  succeeding  in  securing  the 
care  that  is  requisite.  These  are  questions  which  are  frequently — 
and  fairly  enough — asked  about  the  case  finding  and  follow-up 
work  of  school  health  programs.  The  questions  do  not  cover  every- 
thing we  would  like  to  know  about  a  particular  program,  but 
answers  to  them  should  provide  basic  information  or  "first  facts" 
regarding  any  program's  effectiveness. 

Selection  of  re-examiners 

As  an  evaluative  method,  re-examination  may  be  thought 
of  as  midway  between  judgmental  evaluation  and  the  experimen- 
tally controlled  work  to  be  considered  in  the  next  Section.  Insofar 
as  the  results  of  the  re-examination  approach  are  reproducible, 
the  method  may  be  considered  objective.  Yet  a  good  deal  depends 
on  the  experts  who  are  chosen  to  do  the  re-examining,  and  for 
that  reason  the  method  necessarily  involves  a  subjective  factor 
which  enters  the  picture  in  the  process  of  choosing  physicians  to 
conduct  the  study.  From  this  viewpoint  the  selection  of  the  experts 
to  do  the  re-examining  is  quite  as  important  as  the  selection  of 
panel  members  in  judgmental  evaluation. 

Although  no  flat  rules  can  be  laid  down,  it  would  seem  very 
desirable  that  the  content  of  the  re-examinations  include  two 
quite  different  elements.  One  element  would  be  the  more  recent 
and  more  carefully  established  research  information  available 
concerning  children  in  the  school-age  range.  Coverage  of  this 
could  usually  be  insured  by  asking  a  professor  of  maternal  and 
child  health  to  be  an  examiner,  or  to  recommend  a  pediatrician 
having  knowledge  and  skills  comparable  to  his  own.  The  other 
important  element  to  be  considered  is  the  type  of  medical  experi- 
ence which  can  only  be  gained  from  extensive  service  as  a  school 
physician.  This  qualification  could  well  be  sought  in  a  physician 
who  has  been  a  supervisor  in  a  program  that  has  included  at  least 
two  routine  examinations  of  all  children  in  the  school  system 
concerned. 

If  funds  for  an  evaluative  study  are  short,  and  if  one 
physician  having  both  qualifications  is  available,  he  might  be 
asked  to  do  all  of  the  re-examining.  But  from  the  standpoints  of 
both  the  reliability  and  the  validity  of  the  re-examination  findings, 
it  will  ordinarily  be  best  to  seek  the  above  qualifications  in  two 
different  physicians. 

We  should  digress  to  urge  that,  concurrently  with  future 
use  of  re-examining  in  evaluative  studies,  special  studies  will  be 
made  of  the  reliability  of  the  work  of  a  pair  of  examiners  with 
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qualifications  like  those  noted  above.  Such  studies  could  be  con- 
ducted by  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  or  the  American  School  Health  Associa- 
tion, perhaps  in  collaboration  with  a  school  of  public  health.  The 
design  of  such  work  would  resemble  the  procedure  to  be  discussed 
below,  except  that  two  comparable  pairs  of  physicians  would  give 
independent  examinations  to  the  same  group  of  children.  There 
should  be  alternation  of  the  pair  of  physicians  who  give  the  first 
examination,  and  careful  accounting  should  be  kept  of  the  time 
spent.  The  object  would  be  to  discover  how  well  the  examining 
done  by  one  pair  of  specially  qualified  physicians  correlates  with 
that  done  by  an  equally  qualified  pair. 

The  magnitude  of  that  correlation  is  important  because  it 
represents  an  upper  limit  of  the  correlations  that  can  be  expected 
in  ordinary  evaluative  studies  where  one  pair  of  experts  is  used 
to  check  a  program's  case  finding  efficiency.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  the  special  studies  have  shown  the  correlation  between  the 
findings  of  two  pairs  of  experts  is  approximately  .75.  Suppose 
also  that  ordinary  evaluations  of  a  number  of  different  kinds  of 
school  health  programs  have  shown  that  the  correlation  of  a  pair 
of  experts'  findings  and  the  schools'  previous  findings  ranges  be- 
tween .50  and  .70  from  one  study  to  another.  We  would  not 
measure  these  correlations  against  1.00,  but  against  .75,  and  we 
would  probably  consider  that  the  correlations  .50,  .60,  and  .70 
represented  fair,  good,  and  very  good  case  finding,  respectively. 

Routine  re-examining  and  sampling  procedures 

In  ordinary  evaluative  studies  using  the  re-examination 
method,  the  experts  should  be  assisted  by  technicians  of  their 
own  selection.  In  line  with  the  general  procedure  used  by  Yankauer 
and  Lawrence,  the  staff  of  the  program  being  evaluated  should 
cooperate  with  the  technicians  in  providing  whatever  new  or 
old  laboratory  findings  and  screening  scores  the  expert  re-exam- 
iners may  require,  so  that  the  latter  can  spend  practically  all  of 
their  time  on  work  that  really  requires  their  professional  skills. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  experts  need  to,  or  should,  inter- 
view more  than  a  few  of  the  parents  in  connection  with  the  re- 
examinations. If  such  interviewing  is  not  limited,  it  tends  to  make 
the  re-examiners'  findings  less  independent  than  they  should  be 
of  the  school's  previous  findings.  In  addition,  the  interviewing 
of  parents  often  takes  time  which  the  re-examiners  can  spend 
as  well  or  better  on  other  diagnostic  procedures.  Perhaps  the  use 
of  interviews  in  occasional  cases,  and  the  use  of  a  questionnaire 
for  the  great  majority  of  the  cases,  would  be  the  best  compromise. 
The  choice  of  a  suitable  questionnaire  should  of  course  be  made 
by  the  re-examiners,  but  we  may  mention  that,  in  addition  to 
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considering  the  forms  developed  by  Singer-Brooks  (1952)  and 
Yankauer  and  Lawrence,  some  attention  could  well  be  given  to 
selecting  and  adapting  items  from  the  latest  available  edition  of 
the  Cornell  Medical  Index.  It  may  be  recalled  that  use  of  this 
instrument,  which  has  the  merit  that  the  validity  of  its  materials 
has  received  substantial  checking  (see  Brodman  and  others,  1949- 
51) ,  was  suggested  in  the  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  study  (Davis, 
1955). 

As  regards  the  size  of  the  sample  of  children  to  be  re-exam- 
ined, it  may  be  said  that  an  evaluative  study  would  still  be  worth 
conducting  if  the  experts  had  time  to  cover  only  some  200  children. 
However,  that  figure  should  be  regarded  as  a  minimum  sample 
size. 

Except  where  the  school  system's  enrollment  is  sufficiently 
small  that  study  of  a  100  percent  sample  may  be  contemplated, 
the  decision  as  to  the  maximum  sample  size  that  is  desirable 
should  not  be  affected  by  the  school  system's  total  enrollment. 
Instead,  the  determining  factors  should  be  the  numbers  and  kinds 
of  detailed  breakdowns  believed  important  enough  to  warrant 
special  attention.  Examples  of  breakdowns  of  possible  interest 
are  classifications  of  the  children  according  as  they  have  been 
examined  chiefly  by  private  physicians  or  by  school  physicians; 
according  to  the  children's  ages  or  the  economic  levels  of  their 
districts ;  and  according  to  the  number  of  years  the  children  have 
been  under  the  program.  Before  deciding  that  a  particular  break- 
down is  important  enough  to  warrant  special  attention  and  the 
extra  cost  which  that  may  involve,  the  investigators  should  con- 
sider whether  that  breakdown  is  likely  to  yield  differences  whose 
direction  and  magnitude  are  unknown,  or  only  differences  which 
could  be  predicted  well  enough  on  the  basis  of  previous  knowledge. 

The  kinds  of  breakdowns  desired  may  also  affect  the  type 
of  sampling  that  is  used,  but  if  the  breakdowns  are  not  of  major 
interest  it  will  be  admissible  to  take  every  nth  child  on  the  enroll- 
ment lists,  where  n  is  the  total  enrollment  divided  by  the  size  of 
sample  desired.  If  the  enrollment  lists  are  not  in  good  order  for 
the  purpose,  or  if  there  is  any  other  reason  to  think  this  procedure 
would  not  readily  produce  a  truly  random  or  "probability"  sample, 
an  expert  on  sampling  should  be  consulted. 

In  case  there  is  special  interest  in  the  children  who  only 
recently  came  to  the  school,  and  have  therefore  had  little  exposure 
to  the  program,  it  may  be  desirable  to  use  a  relatively  high  sam- 
pling ratio  with  them  in  order  to  bring  a  suflficient  number  of 
them  into  the  sample.  Ordinarily,  however,  it  would  be  best  to 
have  the  school  authorities  indicate  on  the  enrollment  lists  who 
these  children  are,  and  to  omit  them  from  the  sample  by  skipping 
over  their  names  in  the  sampling  process.  If  this  is  done,  the 
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number  of  remaining  children,  not  the  total  enrollment,  should  of 
course  be  used  in  obtaining  n. 

When  the  expert  physicians  have  completed  their  re-exami- 
nations of  the  children  in  the  sample,  each  child  should  be  classified 
as  "with  defect"  or  "without  defect"  according  to  the  findings 
of  the  new  examinations.  The  experts  should  then  study  the 
school's  records  of  the  same  children,  again  classifying  each  child 
as  either  with  or  without  defect,  but  only  in  accordance  with  what 
the  school's  records  indicate.  In  each  classification,  the  "with 
defect"  group  should  include  the  children  who  have  more  than 
one  defect  apiece.  So  far  as  possible,  the  corrected  as  well  as  the 
uncorrected  cases  should  be  included  in  both  classifications. 

Cases  that  are  hard  to  decide  may  arise  with  respect  to 
either  classification.  Final  decisions  should  of  course  rest  with 
the  expert  re-examiners.  Provided  essential  independence  is  main- 
tained, however,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  process  of  deciding 
doubtful  cases  should  not  include  some  consultation  with  the  staff 
members  of  the  program  being  evaluated. 

The  work  that  remains  after  completion  of  the  tasks  of 
examining  and  classifying  the  children  may  be  outlined  in  three 
steps.  The  first  two  steps  concern  evaluation  of  the  case  finding 
and  the  third  concerns  evaluation  of  the  follow-up  work.  Consider- 
ing the  fact  that  sound  case  finding  is  essential  for  effective  follow- 
up  work,  the  emphasis  given  here  to  case  finding  problems  is 
believed  to  be  in  keeping  with  their  importance. 

Case  finding  evaluation 

Step  1.  As  regards  the  program's  case  finding  efficiency, 
the  basic  data  consist  of  the  scatter  or  cross  tabulation  of  the 
two  with-and-without  defect  classifications,  as  already  indicated, 
for  example,  in  connection  with  New  York  City's  1908  study  and 
the  findings  of  Yankauer  and  Lawrence.  In  addition  to  the  scatter 
for  the  total  sample,  a  separate  scatter  should  be  tabulated  for 
each  sub-group  of  children  that  is  of  special  interest,  although  this 
should  be  attempted  only  for  the  sub-groups  which  have  been 
sampled  in  adequate  numbers. 

To  determine  case  finding  efficiency,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
some  type  of  coefficient  which  takes  account  of  the  overall  associa- 
tion represented  in  the  scatter.  The  point  correlation  coefficient 
(which  is  also  called  "phi")  is  not  the  only  coefficient  that  can 
be  used,  but  is  probably  the  most  practicable  one.^  The  particular 


*  Another  index,  called  the  tetrachoric  correlation  coefficient,  is  an  alternative 
measure  that  is  practicable  if  one  has  charts  or  tables  to  facilitate  the  com- 
putation of  the  coefficient's  value.  However,  use  of  the  tetrachoric  coefficient 
involves  the  assumption  that  the  defects  concerned  in  the  2x2  scatter  are 
normally  distributed.  We  may  grant  that  most  defects  are  matters  of  degree 
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coefficient  that  is  used,  however,  is  a  much  less  important  matter 
than  insuring  that  the  full  scatter  is  provided  in  the  report  of 
the  study,  or  at  least  that  enough  information  is  given  so  that 
readers  can  easily  construct  the  scatter  and  compare  it  with  similar 
scatters  from  other  studies,  applying  whatever  type  of  coefficient 
they  may  wish  to  employ  for  that  purpose. 

Reasons  why  use  should  be  made  of  a  coefficient  that  takes 
account  of  the  scatter  as  a  whole  are  given  in  most  statistical 
texts  dealing  with  correlational  problems.  We  may  here  consider 
why,  from  a  practical  viewpoint,  it  is  inadequate  to  employ  a 
ratio,  such  as  the  one  used  by  Yankauer  and  Lawrence.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  they  utilized  the  ratio  of  cases  found  by  the  school 
to  the  cases  not  found  by  the  school,  the  total  of  those  two  groups 
being  the  children  who,  in  Lawrence's  re-examinations,  were 
classified  as  "with  defect." 

To  illustrate  the  inadequacy  of  such  ratios  (or  percentages 
analogous  to  them) ,  let  us  assume  that  a  program's  case  finding 
has  been  evaluated  by  a  method  more  or  less  like  the  one  we  have 
described,  and  that  the  scatter  shown  below  represents  the  findings 
in  a  sample  of  500  children.  The  correlation  for  this  scatter  hap- 
pens to  be  .54. 
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(as  stressed  by  Palmer,  1934,  and  by  Chenoweth  and  Selkirk,  1953,  page  135). 
Yet  it  does  not  follow  that  defects  can  be  regarded  as  normally  distributed 
variables.  If  they  are  not  normally  distributed,  the  use  of  tetrachoric  coeffi- 
cients would  overstate  the  extent  of  the  underlying  associations.  It  is  also  true 
that,  for  their  part,  point  correlation  coefficients  tend  to  understate  the  extent 
of  underlying  associations,  but  the  amount  of  understatement  is  probably 
not  great,  and  it  seems  safer  on  the  whole  to  understate  than  to  overstate 
the  associations  concerned.  Ideally,  perhaps,  one  should  compute  and  report 
both  the  point  and  the  tetrachoric  coefficients  for  each  scatter,  but  that  has 
hardly  seemed  requisite  in  this  review.  No  tetrachoric  coefficients  have  been 
used,  and  all  correlations  are  point  coefficients  except  where  "ordinary" 
correlations  are  specified  in  connection  with  4-way  or  5-way  ratings  of  nutri- 
tional status. 
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Suppose  the  experts  did  not  calculate  the  correlation  or  con- 
sider the  scatter  as  a  whole;  instead,  they  centered  attention  on 
the  ratio  66:34  and  indicated  that  the  school  physicians  should 
improve  the  efficiency  of  their  case  finding  by  increasing  that  ratio 
to  75:25. 

It  might  then  occur  to  the  school  physicians  that  the  75 :25 
ratio  could  be  obtained  if  they  modified  their  views  regarding 
the  severity  levels  at  which  defects  should  be  reported ;  this  would 
permit  the  reporting  of  conditions  which,  although  of  the  same 
general  nature  as  those  reported  before,  were  relatively  mild  in 
degree.  The  school  physicians  might  be  led  to  do  this  in  the  best 
of  faith,  and  the  procedure  would  not  be  objectionable  in  principle, 
especially  if  notation  were  made  of  the  fact  that  each  of  the  new 
defects  was  a  case  of  moderate  or  slight  severity. 

Suppose  that  a  new  group  of  defects  of  this  nature  were 
added  to  those  already  noted  in  the  school  records,  and  that  the 
school's  findings  were  again  cross  tabulated  with  the  experts' 
findings.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  except  for  chance  fluctua- 
tions, the  correlation  would  remain  practically  unchanged.^  We 
have  therefore  set  up  the  scatter  that  would  be  expected  on  that 
assumption  and  the  assumption  that  25  defects  were  added  to 
the  school  records  in  the  manner  just  described.  The  effect  is  to 
change  the  figures  in  the  scatter  considerably,  except  of  course 
for  the  top  row  of  figures  representing  the  experts'  findings.  The 
scatter,  for  which  the  correlation  again  computes  as  .54,  is  as 
follows : 
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5  For  purposes  of  convincing  the  skeptical,  it  might  be  worth  while  in  con- 
nection with  evaluative  studies  to  test  this  proposition  much  in  the  manner 
that  we  have  described.  Since  chance  fluctuations  can  affect  the  correlational 
results  perceptibly,  tests  in  several  different  studies  would  be  desirable. 
Another  kind  of  data  pertinent  to  the  general  problem  will  be  reviewed  later 
(Section  5)  in  connection  with  the  screening  study  by  Jenss  and  Souther 
(1940). 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  desired  ratio  of  75:25  has  been 
achieved.  Yet  the  scatter  as  a  whole  reflects  the  fact  that,  despite 
the  shifts  of  frequencies  in  the  various  categories,  there  is  still 
about  as  much  disagreement  as  before  between  the  ideas  of  the 
experts  and  the  ideas  of  the  school  physicians  concerning  condi- 
tions that  should  be  classified  as  defects. 

This  pair  of  scatters  illustrates  two  points.  One  is  that 
no  ratio  or  percentage  can  adequately  indicate  overall  efficiency 
of  case  finding.  The  other  is  that  the  level  of  severity  of  the  case 
finding,  although  an  important  matter  in  itself,  is  practically 
independent  of,  and  should  not  be  confused  with,  questions  regard- 
ing case  finding  efl^iciency.  The  latter  questions  are  best  discussed 
in  terms  of  correlations  or  similar  coefficients,  and  it  is  one  of 
their  advantages  that  they  permit  generalization  of  case  finding 
efficiency  without  reference  to  severity  levels. 

Although  levels  of  severity  are  not  the  key  problems  in 
case  finding,  and  although  the  overall  eflficiency  of  case  finding 
can  be  good  or  poor  regardless  of  whether  a  high  or  low  level  of 
severity  is  used,  it  is  of  course  desirable  in  an  evaluative  study 
to  give  attention  to  the  severity  level  that  has  been  employed  by 
the  program  under  consideration.  One  way  of  doing  this  is  to 
compare  the  proportion  of  children  indicated  as  having  defects 
in  the  school  records  with  the  same  proportion  as  found  by  the 
experts.  Taking,  for  example,  the  first  of  the  two  scatters  just 
reviewed,  the  figure  110  suggests  that  the  severity  level  used 
by  the  school  is  only  a  little  higher  than  that  used  by  the  experts, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  figure  100.  The  fact  that  there  is  a 
relatively  large  difference  between  the  analogous  figures  in  the 
second  scatter  indicates,  as  we  already  know  from  the  way  this 
scatter  was  made  up,  that  the  school  physicians  shifted  to  a  less 
stringent  level  of  severity  in  selecting  "with  defect"  cases. 

However,  it  will  ordinarily  be  best  to  deal  with  questions 
of  severity  level  in  connection  with  the  discussions  of  specific  cases 
to  be  described  next. 

Step  2.  As  the  second  and  last  step  in  evaluating  the  pro- 
gram's case  finding,  the  experts  should  provide  specific  examples 
of  changes  that  may  be  desirable  in  the  concepts  and  definitions 
of  defects  used  in  the  program.  The  examples  of  these  changes 
should  be  developed  by  listing  the  cases  for  which  the  experts' 
and  the  school's  findings  were  in  marked  disagreement,  and  taking 
up  the  cases  one  at  a  time  with  the  program  staff.  As  necessary, 
a  few  of  the  children  should  be  called  in  for  further  checking  or 
for  demonstrating  certain  points. 

For  discussion  purposes  in  the  remainder  of  this  Section, 
we  may  refer  to  the  first  of  the  two  scatters  cited  above.  The 
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cases  which  should  be  given  special  attention  in  this  step  of  the 
study  are  the  34  children  "missed"  by  the  school  and  the  44 
children  "over-selected"  by  the  school.  (The  group  of  66  children 
is  also  likely  to  include  some  cases  in  which  the  defects  identified 
by  the  experts  differ  from  those  found  by  the  school,  and  such 
cases  could  be  considered  if  there  is  time,  but  they  are  unlikely 
to  prove  much  that  will  not  be  shown  as  well  by  studying  the 
missed  and  over-selected  cases.)  The  purpose  of  this  part  of  the 
evaluation  is  to  indicate  why  good  case  finding  should  have  identi- 
fied most  of  the  cases  in  the  group  of  34  children,  and  should  have 
included  only  a  few  of  the  cases  among  the  44  children. 

We  did  not  specify  "all"  of  the  34  children  and  "none"  of 
the  44  children  because  a  few  changes  in  the  classification  of  the 
children  will  probably  be  found  advisable  at  this  time,  due  either 
to  additional  information  supplied  by  the  program  staff  or  to 
additional  findings  made  when  the  children  are  brought  in  for 
demonstration  or  further  checking.  Decisions  on  such  cases  should 
of  course  be  made  by  the  experts,  although  there  is  no  reason 
why  views  of  the  program  staff  should  not  be  weighed  in  the 
process  of  reaching  the  decisions.  However,  it  will  be  best  to  leave 
unaltered  the  original  scatter  of  the  experts'  vs.  the  school's  find- 
ings. From  the  start  of  the  study,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
a  certain  amount  of  error  is  to  be  expected  in  any  such  scatter. 
The  scatters  of  different  studies  will  be  more  understandable 
and  comparable  if  they  represent  the  original  cross  tabulations 
without  adjustments  for  later  decisions. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussions  and  demonstrations  the 
experts  might  decide,  say,  that  31  of  the  34  "missed"  children 
actually  had  defects  which  the  school  should  have  found,  and  that, 
among  the  44  "over-selected"  children,  4  had  defects  of  conse- 
quence and  40  did  not. 

The  31  cases  should  be  regarded  as  errors  of  omission, 
and  the  40  cases  should  be  considered  as  errors  of  commission. 
Information  about  the  total  group  of  71  cases  should  be  recorded 
in  a  manner  which,  though  brief,  will  serve  as  guide  material  to 
the  program  staff  and  others  concerned  with  case  finding  problems. 
The  material  could  well  be  included  in  an  appendix  to  the  report 
of  the  study.  Needless  to  say,  the  names  of  the  children  and  details 
of  the  discussions  of  their  cases  should  not  be  published. 

Follow-up  evaluation 

Step  3.  Evaluation  of  the  program's  follow-up  work  should 
start  with  listing  the  children  who  were  classified  as  "with  defect" 
according  to  both  the  experts  and  the  school  records.  These  cases 
comprise  the  group  of  66  children  in  the  scatter  which  we  have 
been  using  as  an  example  of  study  findings.  The  experts  should 
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add  to  this  group  the  31  children  just  verified  as  being  cases  of 
true  defect  among  the  "missed"  group,  and  also  those  4  children 
among  the  "over-selected"  group  who  were  finally  judged  to  have 
defects  of  consequence. 

The  total  of  101  children  with  well  ascertained  defects 
should  be  studied  further  with  a  view  to  deciding  whether  each 
child  has  received  or  is  receiving  adequate  care.  For  a  consider- 
able number  of  children  in  the  list,  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy 
of  their  care  will  have  become  evident  enough  in  the  previous  work 
of  the  study.  For  the  remainder  the  methods  used  by  Yankauer 
and  Lawrence  should  be  followed.  That  is,  the  decisions  regarding 
the  children's  care  status  should  be  reached  by  consulting,  if 
necessary,  the  staff  of  the  program,  the  parents  of  the  children, 
and  the  private  physicians  or  clinics  concerned. 

The  care  status  of  a  child  with  an  irremediable  defect 
should  be  judged  as  adequate  or  inadequate  according  to  whether 
provision  has  or  has  not  been  made  for  adjusting  his  school  and 
home  conditions  in  ways  that  seem  best  for  his  case.  The  care 
status  of  a  child  with  two  or  more  defects  should  be  considered 
adequate  only  if  he  has  received  or  is  receiving  adequate  care  for 
all  of  his  defects.  These  suggested  rules  for  classifying  the  more 
complex  cases  are  arbitrary,  but  experience  with  similar  problems 
in  other  fields  indicates  that  such  rules  make  for  maximum  com- 
parability of  one  set  of  findings  with  another.  Furthermore,  the 
over-simplifications  that  result  from  applying  the  rules  will  not 
be  serious  if  the  report  of  the  study  includes  brief  narrative 
accounts  of  the  more  complex  cases,  along  with  recommendations 
on  best  ways  of  solving  the  problems  which  the  individual  cases 
present. 

While  classification  of  the  101  children  into  those  whose 
care  status  is  and  is  not  adequate  will  be  the  main  purpose  of 
this  step  of  the  study,  it  will  be  important  also  to  learn,  so  far 
as  possible,  how  often  the  efforts  of  the  school  should  be  credited 
with  securing  the  care  for  those  who  received  it.  To  reach  decisions 
about  that,  the  experts,  or  the  technicians  representing  them, 
should  first  consult  the  parents,  inquiring  both  as  to  why  the  care 
was  sought  and  when  it  was  sought.  The  parents'  report  should 
then  be  checked  against  whatever  evidence  or  indications  can 
be  found  in  the  school  records.  When  the  two  sources  do  not  yield 
a  consistent  picture,  considerable  weight  should  be  given  to  the 
views  of  the  program  staff. 

If  the  care  status  or  the  school's  role  cannot  be  decided 
with  certainty  for  a  few  of  the  cases,  they  should  be  mentioned 
in  the  report,  but  left  out  of  account  in  what  follows.  Among  the 
remaining  children,  the  percentage  comprised  by  each  of  the 
three  groups  indicated  below  should  be  computed.  Each  percent- 
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age  may  be  considered  a  separate  measure,  although  in  a  given 
community  the  three  values  are  likely  to  have  affected  each  other. 
We  may  designate  these  indexes  as : 

"Percentage  a"  for  the  children  receiving  inadequate  care. 

"Percentage  &"  for  the  children  receiving  adequate  care  in 
which  the  school's  efforts  were  an  important  factor. 

"Percentage  c"  for  the  children  receiving  adequate  care 
without  significant  effort  by  the  school. 

We  saw  in  Section  1  that  serious  difficulties  beset  "correc- 
tion rates"  as  they  are  ordinarily  compiled,  and  that  much  of  the 
effort  currently  expended  on  them  might  be  better  spent  on  esti- 
mating the  proportion  of  children  who  need  attention  and  are 
not  receiving  it.  A  measure  consistent  with  that  viewpoint  is  the 
one  we  have  designated  as  percentage  a.  Although  this  index  is 
not  of  a  sort  that  can  be  obtained  routinely,  its  value  could  be 
ascertained  periodically  in  connection  with  re-examination  studies 
conducted,  say,  at  five-year  intervals. 

Even  though  that  procedure  would  be  desirable,  and  even 
though  it  would  probably  be  less  costly  than  a  good  "correction 
rate"  which  a  school  might  be  able  to  develop  on  its  own  resources, 
we  would  not  be  measuring,  with  percentage  a,  what  an  ordinary 
correction  rate  is  intended  to  measure,  namely,  the  positive  results 
of  a  program.  Those  results  are  best  measured  by  percentage  b. 

Yankauer  (1952)  and  others  have  rightly  stressed  that, 
regardless  of  how  the  positive  results  of  a  program  are  expressed, 
they  should  be  judged  in  part  against  the  professional  personnel 
and  facilities  available  for  care  in  the  community  concerned.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  have,  and  we  probably  will  not  have  for  a  long 
time,  any  formula  or  other  systematic  way  of  allowing  for  com- 
munity facilities  or  otherwise  judging  a  school  health  program  in 
relation  to  them. 

About  all  we  can  say  is  that,  although  a  good  program 
should  be  able,  in  any  event,  to  keep  percentage  a  smaller  than 
percentage  b,  the  program  should  be  able  to  do  that  more  easily 
if  the  community's  facilities  are  adequate  than  if  they  are  inade- 
quate. That  is,  if  the  community's  facilities  are  adequate,  they 
should  tend  to  make  percentage  c  large,  and  the  effect  of  this 
would  be  to  leave  a  relatively  small  gap  for  the  school  to  close. 

The  viewpoint  held  by  most  private  physicians  regarding 
community  facilities  was  ably  stated  by  Neff  (1939),  who  spoke 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  medical  society  of  Nassau  County, 
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N.  Y.  He  said :  "Where  the  community  resources  are  inadequate, 
the  schools  are  in  a  strategic  position  to  demonstrate  such  inade- 
quacies and  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  proper  authorities 
to  have  these  inadequacies  overcome.  But  they  must  be  willing  to 
present  positive  evidence  if  they  hope  to  accomplish  their  end." 
In  communities  where  facilities  for  the  care  of  school-age 
children  seem  to  be  inadequate,  the  schools  can  find  out  whether 
that  is  true — and,  if  it  is,  present  the  positive  evidence  which 
Neff  called  for — by  having  experts  re-examine  a  sample  of  the 
school  children  and  bring  attention  to  percentage  a  as  compared 
particularly  with  percentage  c,  among  those  children  whose  defects 
are  well  verified. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  APPROACHES 


EVALUATIVE  STUDIES  of  school  health  services  have 
already  profited  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  method  of  con- 
trolled experimentation.  Yet,  as  this  Section  attempts  to  show, 
the  gains  achieved  so  far  are  small  compared  with  those  which 
could  be  made  if  more  of  the  total  effort  now  put  into  evaluative 
studies  were  invested  in  experiments,  and  if  there  were  improve- 
ments in  the  selection  of  control  groups  and  hypotheses. 

A  number  of  brief  statements  regarding  the  elements  of 
experimental  design,  as  they  might  well  be  applied  in  the  field 
of  school  health  services,  are  available  in  the  discussions  of  Harte 
(1950),  Stouffer  (1950),  Cochran  (1955),  Greenberg  and  Matti- 
son  (1955),  and  Albritton  (1956). 

We  need  not  attempt  to  generalize  the  principles  set  forth 
by  these  authorities.  But,  for  the  reader  who  might  have  been 
led  to  suppose  that  the  design  of  a  modern  experiment  should  be 
rather  complicated  if  it  is  to  be  good,  we  should  note  Cochran's 
statement  that  "we  are  having  to  learn  .  .  .  how  many  different 
questions  can  be  investigated  in  a  single  study  .  .  .  (and)  the 
lesson  seems  to  be  not  to  be  too  ambitious.  .  .  .  Statisticians 
.  .  .  may  have  oversold  the  power  of  statistical  techniques  to  un- 
scramble an  omelet." 

Cochran  was  referring  to  the  alleged  merits  of  relatively 
complex  procedures,  and  he  did  not  mean  that  the  value  of  the 
classical  model  of  the  controlled  experiment  had  been  oversold. 
Indeed,  he  held  that  "the  power  of  experimentation  in  speeding  up 
progress  is  tremendous,"  and  that  "even  if  it  sounds  unrealistic," 
it  is  always  worthwhile  to  ask  "Why  can't  I  do  an  experiment?" 

Let  us  keep  these  views  of  Cochran  in  mind  as  we  consider 
some  of  the  more  important  experimental  studies  already  con- 
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ducted  in  school  health  services  and  closely  allied  fields. 

Health  education 

Turner  (1928)  was  the  author  of  the  first  of  several  experi- 
mental studies  that  have  been  conducted  on  the  effects  of  giving 
health  education  to  children.  Under  Turner's  supervision,  special 
health  instruction  was  given  to  fifth  and  sixth  grade  pupils  in 
selected  schools,  while  the  children  in  the  same  grades  of  a  com- 
parable set  of  schools  served  as  a  control  group.  The  children's 
gains  in  weight  and  height  over  a  20-month  period  were  used  as 
criteria  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  health  instruction. 

Turner  found  that  the  children  in  the  experimental  schools 
showed  moderately  greater  gains  in  weight  than  the  children  in 
the  control  schools,  and,  in  respect  to  gains  in  height,  there  was 
a  considerably  greater  difference  in  the  same  direction.  As  a  result, 
what  was  termed  at  that  time  the  "underweight  status"  of  the 
children  (meaning  their  weight  relative  to  their  height)  was 
worsened  rather  than  improved.  This  was,  of  course,  a  reflection 
on  the  concept  of  "underweight  status,"  and  did  not,  by  itself, 
cast  doubt  on  the  effectiveness  of  health  education.  However,  it 
would  appear  to  be  worth  while  to  repeat  the  experiment  using 
the  same  general  design  and  criteria  as  were  employed  by  Turner, 
if  only  because  his  finding  of  greater  stimulation  of  height  than 
of  weight  seems  a  little  hard  to  believe. 

Turner  (1929)  went  on  to  express  the  opinion  that  schools 
should  weigh  all  children  frequently  "as  an  educational  means 
of  interesting  them  in  health  and  in  health  practices."  This  general 
viewpoint  has  been  echoed  in  several  subsequent  studies  and  dis- 
cussions having  to  do  with  physical  measurements.  Apparently 
no  one  has  attempted  to  find  out,  on  either  an  experimental  or 
a  judgmental  basis,  whether  children's  interest  in  health  and 
health  practices  is  really  enhanced  by  taking,  recording  and 
discussing  their  weights  or  heights.  Meanwhile  it  is  possible  that 
most  of  the  efforts  being  made  to  use  physical  measurements  in 
this  way  are  giving  children  quite  mistaken  notions  about  the 
nature  of  health  and  its  relation  to  physical  growth. 

A  second  experiment  on  effects  of  health  education  was 
conducted  by  Hardy  and  Hoefer  (1936).  Pediatric  examinations 
were  used  as  criteria  of  effectiveness  of  the  experimental  variable, 
which  was  intensive  health  instruction  given  to  children  in  selected 
schools  over  a  four-year  period.  A  group  of  schools  were  desig- 
nated as  controls,  but  the  children  in  the  control  schools  did  not 
have  as  good  initial  health  status,  according  to  the  pediatric 
examinations,  as  the  children  in  the  experimental  schools. 

The  results  showed  that  the  improvement  in  the  children's 
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health  status,  as  indicated  by  the  examinations,  was  considerably 
greater  for  the  experimental  than  for  the  control  children.  The 
authors  made  the  rather  dubious  assumption  that  the  relatively 
superior  initial  status  of  the  children  in  the  experimental  group 
was  not  too  important  so  long  as  the  gains  made  by  that  group 
were  relatively  marked,  and  it  was  concluded  that  "improved  phys- 
ical condition  was  a  definite  resultant"  of  the  special  instruction. 

A  third  important  study  of  effects  of  health  education  was 
conducted  in  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.,  by  Grout  and  Pickup 
(1938).  Again  a  group  of  experimental  children  received  compre- 
hensive health  instruction,  while  the  children  in  two  nearby  coun- 
ties, whose  initial  comparability  with  Cattaraugus  County  had 
been  established,  were  utilized  as  a  control  group.  Three  criteria 
of  effectiveness  were  used.  One  was  an  extensive  questionnaire, 
completed  by  each  pupil,  regarding  his  health  habits  and  practices. 
This  instrument  showed  no  important  differences  in  the  responses 
of  the  experimental  and  control  children.  Yet  some  real,  if  rather 
modest,  differences  between  the  two  groups  appeared  in  the  other 
two  criteria  of  effectiveness.  They  were  the  pupils'  scores  on  a 
separate  test  of  health  knowledge,  and  the  children's  behavior  in 
respect  to  cleanliness  and  other  health  matters  as  judged  by  the 
teachers  and  outside  observers. 

The  possible  use  of  pediatric  examinations  as  a  fourth 
criterion  of  effectiveness  was  considered  by  the  authors,  but  they 
decided  that  such  examinations  were  "unsuited"  to  their  purpose 
of  testing  the  effects  of  health  instruction  on  behavior.  This  was 
not  unreasonable,  but  there  remains  some  question  as  to  whether 
improvements  in  children's  health  knowledge  and  behavior  really 
mean  much  when  they  are  induced  as  part  of  a  special  study,  and 
whether  such  improvements  actually  result  in  better  health  status 
of  the  children  concerned. 

Since  the  education  of  parents  in  health  matters  is  often 
stressed  in  connection  with  school  health  services,  one  might  sup- 
pose that  at  least  as  much  work  had  been  done  on  that  question 
as  on  effects  of  giving  health  education  to  children.  However,  if 
the  effects  of  giving  health  education  to  parents  have  been  suitably 
tested,  and  if  positive  results  have  been  obtained,  the  findings  are 
not  commonly  mentioned  in  discussions  of  the  value  of  educating 
parents  in  school  health  programs.  Those  discussions  seem  to  be 
based  on  logic  and  a  priori  assumptions. 

In  any  event  the  importance  of  the  problem  warrants  ex- 
perimentation on  a  large  scale.  As  one  design  that  would  be 
feasible  in  any  of  our  larger  cities,  two  sets  of  schools  with  at 
least  four  schools  in  each  set  could  be  selected  in  such  a  way  as 
to  insure  that  the  two  sets  were,  as  a  whole,  comparable.  Staff 
members  having  the  same  qualifications  would  conduct  similar 
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programs  in  both  sets  of  schools,  except  for  a  substantial  differ- 
ence between  the  two  sets  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  attention 
devoted  to  educating  parents.  One  way  of  providing  for  this 
would  be  to  assign  extra  staff  members,  preferably  having  the 
same  qualifications  as  the  regular  staff,  to  the  schools  who  were 
to  give  the  larger  amount  of  attention  to  educating  parents. 

However,  the  study  would  answer  a  more  practical  type  of 
question  if  the  number  of  physicians  and  nurses,  as  well  as  the 
time  they  spent  on  the  program,  were  kept  the  same  in  both  sets 
of  schools.  Then,  in  one  set,  about  half  of  the  staff  time  would  be 
expended  on  educating  parents  (e.g.,  by  requiring  their  attendance 
at  examinations  and  by  other  methods) ,  while  in  the  other  schools 
only  some  10  percent  of  the  staff  time  would  be  spent  on  parent 
education,  thus  permitting  a  relatively  large  amount  of  attention 
to  be  given  to  ordinary  case  finding  and  follow-up  problems.  The 
measurements  of  effectiveness  should  be  made  one  or  two  years 
after  the  end  of  the  test  period,  and  should  include  (a)  an  index 
of  the  amount  of  care  actually  received  by  the  children,  and  (b) 
parents'  reactions  to  a  standardized  interview  covering  the  experi- 
mental variable  without  making  direct  reference  to  it  (e.g.,  as 
developed  by  Greenberg  and  others,  1952). 

Nutrition  studies 

More  experimental  studies  have  been  conducted  on  nutri- 
tional and  dietary  problems  than  on  any  other  single  phase  of 
school  health  service.  The  first  major  study  was  conducted  by 
Kaiser  and  others  (1926).  The  investigators  wished  to  evaluate 
the  20-week  special  "nutrition  classes"  which  had  long  been  part 
of  the  school  health  program  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  function 
of  the  special  classes  was  to  see  that  underweight  children  re- 
ceived medical  care  as  necessary,  rest  and  reduced  activity  in 
and  out  of  school,  and  suitable  increases  or  changes  in  diet.  The 
authors  pointed  out  that  the  key  question  which  an  evaluative 
study  should  answer  was:  "Do  other  children  who  are  as  much 
underweight,  but  do  not  receive  the  stimulation  given  in  the  nutri- 
tion class,  make  satisfactory  gains  ultimately?"  To  answer  this 
question  the  investigators  relied  chiefly  on  data  regarding  the 
gains  in  weight  made  by  632  children  who  entered  the  classes,  as 
compared  with  the  gains  made  by  a  like  number  of  underweight 
children  who  did  not  enter  the  classes.  Both  groups  were  followed 
during  the  20-week  period  of  the  classes  and  for  a  year  thereafter. 

The  authors'  presentation  of  the  statistical  findings  was 
unsatisfactory,  and  the  published  figures  need  not  be  reproduced 
here.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  findings,  however,  they 
indicated  that  little,  if  any,  of  the  benefit  conferred  by  the  special 
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classes  was  retained  at  the  end  of  the  year.  However,  it  appears 
from  the  report  that  the  initial  comparability  of  the  experimental 
and  control  groups  was  not  firmly  established,  and  it  is  possible 
that  this  study  involved  a  bias  opposite  to  that  in  the  study  con- 
ducted by  Hardy  and  Hoefer.  That  is,  in  this  study  the  children 
who  did  not  enter  the  special  classes  may  have  been  somewhat 
superior,  as  a  group,  to  the  children  who  did  enter  the  classes, 
and  if  so,  the  special  classes  might  have  accomplished  more  than 
the  comparison  of  end-results  indicated.  The  experiment  is  well 
worth  repeating,  with  careful  attention  to  controls,  in  several  of 
the  school  systems  which  still  maintain  special  classes  for  below- 
par  children. 

To  study  the  effects  of  feeding  school  children  supple- 
mentary breakfasts,  Urbach  and  others  (1948)  divided  205  11- 
year-olds,  all  of  whom  were  underweight,  into  three  "matched" 
groups.  The  basis  of  the  matching  was  not  altogether  clear.  On 
arriving  at  school,  one  group  (59  children)  received  an  ordinary 
cereal,  while  another  group  (73  children)  received  an  enriched 
cereal,  and  the  third  group  (73  children)  received  no  cereal. 
The  test  period  was  seven  months,  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  which  numerous  measurements  and  rating  of  all  205  children 
were  made  by  persons  who  did  not  know  the  group  to  which 
any  child  belonged.  In  respect  to  gains  in  weight,  no  difference 
was  found  between  the  ordinary-cereal  and  enriched-cereal  groups, 
although  in  both  those  groups  the  gains  were  greater  than  in 
the  no-cereal  group.  The  more  important  finding  was  that  the 
children  in  the  enriched-cereal  group  improved  more  than  the  other 
two  groups  of  children  in  several  respects,  including  skeletal  ma- 
turity and  oral  conditions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  several  schools 
will  repeat  the  comparison  of  enriched  vs.  ordinary  cereals, 
using  random  assignments  of  children  from  matched  pairs  (see 
Tisdall  and  others,  below). 

Browe  and  Pierce  (1950)  selected  24  children  with  con- 
junctival symptoms,  21  with  gum  symptoms,  and  19  with  tongue 
symptoms.  Over  periods  of  one  or  two  years  these  three  groups 
received,  respectively,  vitamin  A,  ascorbic  acid,  and  niacin.  Control 
children  receiving  no  vitamins  were  designated,  and  color  photo- 
graphs of  the  eyes,  gums,  and  tongues  of  both  the  experimental 
and  control  groups  were  taken  before  and  after  the  treatment 
period.  Judgments  as  to  whether  the  children  showed  improvement 
were  made  from  the  photographs  by  persons  who  did  not  know 
which  children  had  received  treatment.  Browe  and  Pierce  found 
statistically  significant  differences  in  the  proportions  of  experi- 
mental and  control  children  showing  improvement,  but  when  the 
work  was  extended  to  larger  groups  of  children,  the  findings  were 
apparently  less  clear  cut.  In  a  brief  summary  of  the  extended 
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study,  Pierce  and  others  (1953)  said  the  results  had  been  analyzed 
by  two  different  statistical  methods,  both  of  which  "showed  the 
same  general  trend,  but  considerable  variation  in  the  incidence 
of  significant  differences."  This  conclusion  was  not  elaborated 
upon. 

Benjamin  and  Pirrie  (1952)  tested  claims  that  vitamin  B^g 
helps  school  children  whose  rate  of  physical  growth  is  considerably 
slower  than  average.  Tablets  containing  that  vitamin  and  tablets 
lacking  it  were  given  to  random  halves  of  830  children  whose 
poor  physical  condition  had  occasioned  their  assignment  to  Lon- 
don's open-air  schools.  The  tablets  were  of  different  colors,  but 
no  one  except  the  manufacturer  knew  which  tablets  contained 
the  vitamin  until  the  findings  of  the  8-week  trial  had  been  ana- 
lyzed. The  results  showed  only  slight  differences  between  the 
experimental  and  control  children  with  respect  to  gains  in  height 
and  weight.  Although  the  findings  tended  on  the  whole  to  favor 
the  children  who  had  received  the  vitamin,  the  differences  were 
not  consistent  from  one  age  or  sex  group  to  another,  and  were 
not  significant  statistically. 

In  a  study  that  was  a  model  experiment  in  several  respects, 
Tisdall  and  others  (1952)  tested  the  effects  of  giving  children 
school  lunches.  As  the  first  step,  the  school  children  in  Toronto's 
least  prosperous  school  district  were  thoroughly  examined  and 
tested  in  respect  to  all  the  physical  and  physiological  variables 
ordinarily  believed  to  be  affected  by  nutrition.  The  investigators 
then  set  up  278  pairs  of  children  who  were  matched,  so  far  as 
possible,  on  the  more  important  variables. 

In  each  pair,  assignment  of  the  children  to  the  experimental 
and  control  groups  was  decided  by  chance,  except  where  purely 
random  selection  would  have  put  siblings  in  opposite  groups  and 
perhaps  caused  family  complications. 

Over  a  2-year  period,  the  children  in  the  experimental 
group  were  served  a  specially  nutritious  lunch,  without  charge, 
at  a  Red  Cross  center  located  near  the  school. 

As  anticipated,  approximately  200  of  the  original  287  pairs 
completed  the  study ;  for  purposes  of  the  study  "completion"  meant 
that  the  experimental  child  of  a  pair  ate  at  least  90  percent  of  the 
special  lunches  over  the  2-year  period.  At  the  end  of  that  period, 
the  400  children  were  then  examined  and  tested  again  in  respect 
to  the  same  physical  and  physiological  variables  as  at  the  start 
of  the  study. 

Apart  from  small  differences  which  were  only  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  serum  levels  of  ascorbic  acid,  carotene,  and  vitamin 
A,  the  experimental  children  were  slightly  better  off  than  the 
control  children  in  respect  to  general  physical  condition  and  the 
condition  of  their  teeth.  However,  the  differences  were  not  signif- 
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icant  statistically,  nor  were  they  of  "practical  significance"  in  the 
opinion  of  the  investigators.  At  the  same  time,  the  investigators 
noted  that  the  nutritional  status  of  these  400  children  had  not 
been  unsatisfactory  initially,  despite  the  fact  that  they  M^ere  from 
low-income  families.  It  was  suggested  that  more  positive  results 
might  be  found  in  a  test  of  the  effects  of  special  meals  on  children 
with  poor  nutritional  status. 

Plan  for  further  experiment 

To  the  reviewer  it  would  seem  especially  desirable  that 
such  a  test  be  conducted  with  undernourished  preschool  children, 
since  first-grade  children  frequently  appear  to  have  received  poor 
dietary  care  prior  to  entering  school.  The  experimental  variable 
would  be  nutritious  food  supplements,  and  they  would  be  made 
available  for  all  of  the  meals  (not  lunches  alone)  of  the  children 
in  the  experimental  group. 

In  six  or  eight  low-income  communities  which  are  some 
distance  apart,  it  should  be  feasible  to  survey  the  diets  of  families 
having  preschool  children,  and  thus  to  identify  at  least  600  children 
aged  3  to  5  years  whose  diets  are  definitely  inadequate. 

The  surveyed  communities  should  be  paired,  and,  in  each 
pair  of  communities,  matched  pairs  of  children  should  be  selected 
in  such  a  way  that  one  member  of  each  pair  of  children  was  from 
each  community.  Methods  like  those  used  by  Tisdall's  group 
should  be  used  for  pairing  the  children,  except  that,  in  the  match- 
ing process,  consideration  need  not  be  given  to  more  than  two 
or  three  factors,  and  they  should  be  chosen  as  the  factors  that 
are  believed  by  experts  to  be  most  relevant  to  preschool  nutrition. 
In  this  way  it  should  be  possible  to  set  up,  from  the  initial  group 
of  600  children,  some  250  pairs  of  children  who  were  fairly  well 
matched. 

Coin  tossing  or  some  other  random  procedure  should  be 
used  to  decide,  for  each  pair  of  communities,  the  one  which  would 
serve  in  the  experimental  group  and  the  one  which  would  be  in 
the  control  group.  This  process  would  place  250  individual  children 
in  the  group  who  would  receive  the  dietary  supplements,  while 
leaving  250  closely  comparable  children  in  the  control  group. 

Owing  to  changes  of  residence,  unsatisfactory  parental 
cooperation  and  other  reasons,  some  50  of  the  pairs  of  children 
would  probably  have  to  be  dropped  from  the  study  during  the 
course  of  a  year.  Whenever  the  investigators  found  it  necessary 
or  advisable  to  drop  a  child  from  either  the  experimental  or  the 
control  group,  the  other  child  in  that  pair  should  also  be  excluded 
from  further  consideration. 

The  200  pairs  who  remained  in  the  study  after  one  year, 
or  those  150  who  would  probably  remain  after  two  years  if  the 
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study  were  continued  that  long,  should  be  examined  by  methods 
like  those  which  Tisdall's  group  used,  and  the  value  of  the  dietary 
supplements  should  be  judged  by  comparing  the  examination 
findings  in  the  experimental  and  control  children. 

Unless  the  communities  in  the  study  were  some  distance 
apart,  a  number  of  parents  in  the  control  communities  would  soon 
learn  the  details  of  the  dietary  supplements,  and  would  tend  to 
provide  similar  food  for  their  own  children — or  at  least  that 
would  happen  considerably  more  often  when  the  experimental  and 
control  groups  were  near  to  each  other  than  when  they  were 
separated.  Failure  to  reckon  with  this  possibility  might  result 
in  serious  underestimation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  dietary  sup- 
plements. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  ignore  the  needs  of  any  child 
whose  diet  was  found  to  be  seriously  deficient.  A  child  in  that 
category  should  be  excluded  from  consideration  in  the  study  at 
the  very  start — and  should  be  provided  with  proper  food  by  the 
investigators  or  other  authorities.  The  pairing  of  children  for 
the  experimental  and  control  groups  should  be  carried  out  with 
those  remaining  children  whose  diets  were  definitely  inadequate, 
but  not  very  seriously  so. 

It  seems  to  the  reviewer  that  the  ethics  of  an  experiment 
like  the  one  sketched  above  are  entirely  defensible.  It  is  too  easy, 
or  perhaps  too  convenient,  for  us  to  forget  that  wherever  unveri- 
fied assumptions  are  used  as  bases  for  operating  programs  or  parts 
of  programs,  uncontrolled  experiments  are  being  conducted.  For 
the  most  part,  the  results  of  uncontrolled  experimentation  have 
to  be  based  on  judgment,  because  the  findings,  by  their  very 
nature,  cannot  be  conclusive.  Moreover,  even  the  judgmental  find- 
ings of  an  uncontrolled  experiment  tend  to  be  very  slow  in  coming. 
These  circumstances  are  scarcely  defensible  on  ethical  grounds. 
As  an  editorialist  of  the  British  Medical  Association  (1951)  has 
aptly  said,  "a  good  experiment,  well  reported,  may  be  more  ethical 
and  entail  less  shirking  of  duty  than  a  poor  one." 

Hearing  and  speech 

The  difference  between  inadequately  and  adequately  con- 
trolled tests  is  illustrated  by  certain  studies  of  radium  treatment 
for  hearing  loss  in  school  children.  In  a  first  study  Crowe,  Guild 
and  others  (1942)  recommended  the  insertion  of  radium  appli- 
cators in  the  pharyngeal  tissues  of  239  children  with  impaired 
hearing,  and  the  parents  acceded  to  this  treatment  in  208  cases. 
Sometime  later  an  additional  337  children  with  hearing  loss  were 
designated  as  controls.  The  authors  admitted  that  there  was  doubt 
about  the  initial  comparability  of  these  children  and  the  treated 
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children,  but  a  comparison  of  the  groups  was  made  two  years 
after  the  appHcators  had  been  used.  The  treatment  was  judged 
successful  because  hearing  had  become  normal  for  90  percent 
of  the  treated  children,  while  that  was  true  for  only  46  percent 
of  the  untreated  children.  Later,  however,  co-author  Guild  (1950a 
and  b)  found  reason  to  doubt  the  validity  of  the  1942  study,  and 
indeed  she  found  indications  that  the  radium  treatment  might 
have  some  deleterious  effect  on  hearing. 

In  view  of  the  uncertainty  about  the  value  of  the  treatment, 
Bordley  and  Hardy  (1955)  conducted  a  conclusive  test  of  the 
question.  They  selected  582  third-grade  children  whose  hearing 
was  poor  and  whose  pharyngeal  tissues  seemed  abnormal  enough 
to  make  them  candidates  for  the  treatment.  Applicators  were 
inserted  in  the  tissues  of  all  582  children,  but  only  half  the  appli- 
cators contained  radium.  The  other  half  contained  an  inert  sub- 
stance, and  the  physicians  using  the  applicators  did  not  know 
which  were  which  at  the  time  of  inserting  them. 

Five  years  after  the  treatment  period,  the  investigators 
were  able  to  find  and  re-examine  193  of  the  treated  children  and 
192  of  the  control  children.  It  was  revealed  that  the  hearing  of  the 
two  groups  had  improved  to  about  the  same  extent.  Thus  Guild's 
doubts  about  the  value  of  the  applicators  proved  well  founded, 
although  it  was  not  confirmed  that  the  treatment  had  deleterious 
effects. 

Studies  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  usual  methods  of  treating 
impaired  hearing  have  been  reported  by  Gardner  (1943)  and  by 
Bennett  (1953).  In  each  study  the  investigator  sought  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fact  that,  when  treatment  is  recommended  for 
a  group  of  school  children,  some  of  their  parents  do,  and  some 
do  not,  see  that  treatment  is  obtained.  These  respective  groups 
of  children  were  regarded,  in  effect,  as  experimental  and  control 
groups.  Re-examination  of  these  groups  showed,  in  each  study, 
that  substantially  greater  improvement  had  occurred  among  the 
treated  children  than  among  the  untreated  children. 

The  trouble  with  this  type  of  study  is  that  the  value  of 
the  treatment  is  overstated  if,  on  the  average,  the  children  who 
received  treatment  were  less  severe  cases  than  the  children  who 
did  not  receive  it;  and  conversely,  the  effectiveness  of  the  treat- 
ment is  understated  if  there  was  a  tendency  for  the  children 
receiving  treatment  to  be  relatively  severe  cases.  The  latter  situa- 
tion probably  occurs  more  frequently  than  the  former,  because 
most  parents  do  not  seek  treatment  for  their  children  immediately, 
and  a  parent  is  more  likely  to  decide  to  seek  treatment  if  the 
child's  condition  does  not  improve  during  the  "wait-and-see" 
period.  If  this  was  typical  of  the  circumstances  in  the  studies 
of  Gardner  and  Bennett,  their  findings  underestimated  the  value 
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of  the  ordinary  methods  of  treating  children  with  poor  hearing, 
but  we  will  not  know  whether  this  is  so  until  tests  have  been 
made  with  as  good  controls  as  those  used  by  Bordley  and  Hardy. 

Wilson  (1954)  conducted  an  interesting  test  of  the  value 
of  having  speech  training  given  to  kindergarten  children  by  their 
regular  teachers.  To  avoid  the  uncontrolled  variations  that  might 
be  involved  if  the  experimental  and  control  groups  were  under 
different  teachers,  Wilson  used  schools  where  the  same  teacher 
was  responsible  for  two  different  groups  of  children.  A  chance 
basis  was  used  to  decide,  for  each  teacher,  which  group  of  children 
was  to  receive  the  special  training.  Experimental  and  control 
groups,  each  totaling  over  100  children,  were  set  up  in  this  way. 

Before  the  experiment  began,  all  of  the  children  were 
measured  in  respect  to  their  articulation  of  18  consonants,  and 
also  in  respect  to  their  reading  readiness.  Then,  over  a  three- 
month  period  the  teachers  gave  the  experimental  children  training 
in  the  articulation  of  12  of  the  18  consonants,  while  the  control 
children  were  not  specially  trained  in  any  sounds. 

Retesting  at  the  end  of  the  training  period  showed  that, 
although  the  training  had  not  improved  reading  readiness,  the 
experimental  children's  articulation  was  better  for  all  18  conso- 
nants, including  the  6  which  were  not  used  in  the  training,  than 
the  performance  of  the  control  children  on  the  same  sounds. 

The  author  noted  that  long-term  experiments  of  this  type 
would  be  very  desirable.  We  need  to  find  out,  for  example,  whether 
speech  training  given  to  experimental  children  in  the  fifth  or 
sixth  grade  produces  better  speech  when  they  reach  the  eighth 
grade  than  is  found  at  that  time  in  control  children  who  received 
no  such  training. 

Posture  and  exercise 

Ways  of  influencing  school  children's  posture  have  been 
studied  in  two  experiments.  Schwartz  and  others  (1928)  gave  a 
4-month  physical  training  program  to  68  boys,  while  a  comparable 
group  of  50  boys  were  used  as  a  control  group.  As  criteria  of 
posture,  the  investigators  developed  objective  measures  of  bodily 
relations  in  standing  and  sitting  positions.  Comparisons  of  the 
before-and-after  measurements  of  the  experimental  and  control 
groups  indicated  that  the  exercise  did  not  improve  posture,  nor 
did  it  change  abdominal  circumference,  chest  diameter,  or  chest 
expansion. 

However,  general  bodily  growth  was  somewhat  greater  in 
the  experimental  than  in  the  control  boys.  Moreover,  in  various 
tests  of  physical  strength  which  the  authors  gave  to  both  groups 
of  boys  before  and  after  the  4-month  period,  the  experimental 
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group  showed,  on  the  average,  about  twice  as  much  gain  as  the 
control  group. 

The  boys  were  not  measured  later  to  see  how  well  the 
greater  gains  made  by  the  boys  in  the  experimental  group  may 
have  persisted.  That  question  would  be  well  worth  testing  in  a 
repetition  and  extension  of  the  experiment  made  by  Schwartz' 
group,  especially  because  the  physiologist  Tanner  (1951)  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  muscles  stimulated  by  exercise  will 
"revert  to  their  normal  size  for  the  child's  age  after  the  exercise 
ceases." 

Clements  and  others  (1950)  conducted  the  other  important 
experiment  on  posture.  Experimental  and  control  groups,  each 
comprising  90  children  aged  8-9  years,  were  set  up  "in  such  a 
way  as  to  match  initial  posture,  body  types,  and  ages  as  nearly 
as  possible."  The  authors  did  not  specifically  state  that,  after 
setting  up  the  matched  pairs,  there  was  random  assignment  from 
each  pair  to  experimental  and  control  groups,  but  we  may  hope 
that  this  refinement  was  not  overlooked.  The  experimental  group 
participated  in  a  6-month  program  that  included  frequent  gym- 
nastics, posture  training,  dancing,  games,  and  health  talks,  while 
the  control  children  were  not  specially  stimulated  to  engage  in  any 
of  those  activities. 

As  criteria  of  effects  of  the  special  program,  attempts 
were  made  to  use  before-and-after  photographs  and  ratings  by 
a  physician.  However,  the  children  in  the  experimental  group 
became  "extremely  posture  conscious,"  and  this  seemed  to  invali- 
date the  use  of  photographs  and  the  ratings  made  when  the 
children  knew  they  were  being  judged.  Nevertheless,  on  the  basis 
of  supplementary  ratings  made  when  the  children  in  the  experi- 
mental group  were  "off  guard,"  the  physician  found  that  their 
posture  had  improved  markedly,  and  that  the  control  children's 
posture  had  not  changed. 

Three  months  later,  during  which  summer  vacations  oc- 
curred, the  physician  re- judged  the  children  in  the  experimental 
group.  He  found  considerable  persistence  of  their  gains,  but  he  did 
not  likewise  re- judge  the  control  children  to  see  whether  their  pos- 
ture, too,  might  have  been  improved  by  the  summer  vacation 
period.  This  was  unfortunate,  and  it  was  also  unfortunate  that  all 
of  the  children  in  this  experiment  were  not  observed  and  rated, 
outside  of  school,  by  several  judges  who  did  not  know  which 
children  were  in  the  experimental  and  control  groups. 

Respiratory  diseases 

As  we  saw  in  Section  1,  over  half  the  absence  for  illness 
in  elementary  school  is  due  to  respiratory  conditions,  and  little 
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or  no  progress  has  been  made  in  reducing  those  diseases.  In  view 
of  that  situation  it  would  appear  desirable  to  repeat,  perhaps  with 
variations  to  be  worked  out  in  consultation  with  epidemiologists, 
an  experiment  which  was  briefly  reported  by  Kaiser  (1941).  In 
one  of  two  comparable  schools,  he  so  arranged  that  special  atten- 
tion was  given  to  identifying  and  promptly  sending  home  children 
with  respiratory  infections,  while  in  the  other  school  "early  recog- 
nition and  prompt  exclusion  received  no  emphasis."  At  the  end 
of  the  school  year  the  case  rate  (instances  of  absence)  was  rela- 
tively high  in  the  experimental  school,  but  the  average  duration 
of  absence  had  been  markedly  shortened.  As  a  result,  the  experi- 
mental school's  absence  rate  (days  lost  per  pupil)  was  substan- 
tially lower  than  the  absence  rate  in  the  control  school. 

The  possibility  that  ultraviolet  light  might  reduce  respira- 
tory infections  was  tested  by  Gelperin  and  others  (1951)  in  an 
experiment  whose  design  might  be  applicable  to  other  specific 
proposals  for  cutting  respiratory  illness.  The  crucial  part  of  the 
study  was  conducted  in  6  schools,  which  were  split  in  such  a  way 
that  half  the  classrooms  were  exposed  to  genuine  ultraviolet  light, 
while  the  fixtures  in  the  other  classrooms,  although  similar  in 
appearance,  emitted  a  non-ultraviolet  bluish  light.  Over  the  test 
period  of  four  and  one-half  months,  no  difference  could  be  demon- 
strated statistically  between  the  children  in  the  experimental  and 
control  classrooms  with  respect  to  absences  for  respiratory  ill- 
nesses. 

It  is  also  of  interest  that  respiratory  diseases  were  involved 
in  the  findings  of  one  of  the  earliest  experiments  reported  in 
the  field  of  school  health.  Bliss  (1915, 1918)  conducted  a  controlled 
test  of  the  once  popular  practice  of  opening  school  windows  at 
intervals  throughout  the  day,  in  winter  as  well  as  summer.  Chil- 
dren in  classes  following  this  practice  and  children  in  classes  not 
following  it  were  compared  in  respect  to:  (a)  gains  in  height  and 
weight;  (b)  performance  on  tests  of  fatigue;  and  (c)  absence 
rates  for  illnesses.  The  first  two  of  these  criteria  showed  no  im- 
portant differences  between  the  experimental  and  control  classes, 
but  in  respect  to  the  third  criterion,  the  children  in  the  experi- 
mental group  had  relatively  high  illness  rates,  particularly  in 
respect  to  absence  for  colds,  sore  throats,  and  contagious  diseases. 

Apparently  this  experiment  had  the  effect  of  stopping  the 
practice  of  opening  school  windows  regardless  of  season.  That  may 
have  been  just  as  well,  and  yet  the  results  reported  by  Bliss  are 
not  altogether  easy  to  understand,  considering  such  other  knowl- 
edge— including  "negative"  knowledge — as  we  have  regarding  res- 
piratory conditions  and  contagious  diseases.  If  only  for  "theoreti- 
cal" reasons,  it  would  seem  worth  while  to  repeat  the  experiment 
reported  by  Bliss. 
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Follow-up  procedures 

Since  there  have  been  relatively  few  experimental  tests  of 
follow-up  procedures,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  a  well  controlled 
study  of  that  kind  was  conducted  by  Mather  and  others  (1955). 
Schools  in  20  Pennsylvania  communities  were  selected  and  divided 
into  4  comparable  sets,  which  we  may  designate  as  sets  A,  B,  C, 
and  D.  The  schools  in  set  A  were  reserved  for  control  purposes. 
In  the  schools  of  sets  B,  C,  and  D  the  nurses  utilized  a  card-index 
system  suggested  by  Gallagher  and  Gallagher  (1952)  to  aid  the 
follow-up  work  with  children  needing  attention  for  defects.  In 
schools  C  and  D,  the  card-index  system  was  used  in  combination 
with  certain  other  devices,  which  need  not  be  detailed  here  except 
for  noting  that  one  of  them  was  general  publicity. 

Since  it  turned  out  that  there  were  no  significant  differences 
among  the  results  obtained  for  the  schools  of  sets  B,  C,  and  D, 
the  analysis  dealt  with  them  as  though  they  were  a  single  group 
of  experimental  schools.  The  important  question,  then,  was  the 
effectiveness  of  using  the  card-index  system,  as  compared  with  the 
effectiveness  of  the  usual  follow-up  routines  which  had  been  used 
in  the  control  schools  of  set  A. 

In  both  the  experimental  and  control  schools  the  study  was 
concerned  with  those  third  and  fifth  grade  children  who,  according 
to  the  regular  examinations  of  the  school  physicians,  needed  atten- 
tion for  uncorrected  defects.  Medical  defects  of  that  kind  had  been 
found  among  some  350  of  the  children  in  the  experimental  schools, 
and  among  120  of  the  children  in  the  control  schools.  After  the 
card-index  system  had  been  used  in  the  experimental  schools  for 
about  three  months,  specially  trained  interviewers  asked  the  par- 
ents of  both  groups  of  pupils  whether  physicians  had  been  con- 
tacted regarding  the  children's  need  for  care.  As  was  pointed  out 
in  our  earlier  discussion  of  correction  rates  (Section  1),  responses 
to  this  type  of  question  tend  to  give  an  unduly  favorable  impres- 
sion of  the  amount  of  care  which  children  receive,  and  yet  the 
correction  rate  obtained  in  this  way  is  not  invalid  where  the 
object  of  the  program  is  simply  to  see  that  children  needing  care 
are  brought  to  the  attention  of  physicians. 

In  any  event  the  study  showed  that  the  correction  rate,  so 
obtained,  was  61  percent  for  the  children  in  the  experimental 
group  and  only  46  percent  for  the  children  in  the  control  group. 
The  study  thus  indicated  that  the  effectiveness  of  follow-up  work 
on  medical  defects  was  increased  through  the  use  of  the  card- 
index  system.  As  regards  dental  defects,  however,  the  card-index 
system  seemed  to  have  little  or  no  value,  since,  for  that  group 
of  defects,  the  analogous  correction  rate  was  60  percent  for  the 
experimental  children  and  59  percent  for  the  control  children. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  many  more  studies  will  be  conducted  using 
a  general  design  like  the  one  employed  by  Mather  and  others. 
Further  attention  will  be  given  to  this  type  of  experiment  in 
connection  with  our  review  of  dental  studies  later. 

Screening  problems 

Although  investigations  of  screening  devices  bulk  large  in 
school  health  literature,  most  of  them  tend  to  be  quite  similar  in 
nature.  Rather  than  attempting  to  review  the  findings  of  these 
studies,  we  may  discuss:  (1)  a  study  design  which,  though  com- 
mon, is  very  questionable;  (2)  a  particular  study  which  was,  in 
several  respects,  a  model  of  the  kind  of  controlled  comparison 
that  should  be  conducted  oftener  in  the  future;  and  (3)  a  plan  for 
a  needed  study  on  ways  of  screening  out  or  "pre-selecting"  the 
children  who  should  receive  attention  from  school  physicians. 

Questionable  study  design 

1  All  of  the  investigators  concerned  with  the  problem  have 

recognized  that  the  findings  of  a  screen  should  be  checked 
against  some  kind  of  a  criterion,  such  as  the  findings  of  a  physi- 
cian who  is  specially  trained  in  diagnosing  the  functions  which 
the  screen  is  supposed  to  measure. 

Too  often,  however,  an  investigator  has  administered  a 
screen  to  a  group  of  children,  and  has  asked  the  specialist  physi- 
cian to  examine  only  those  children  who  failed  the  screen.  The 
children  passing  the  screen  have  been  ignored,  along  with  the 
possibility  that  they  may  have  included  many  children  who,  if 
examined  by  the  specialist,  would  have  been  found  to  need  quite 
as  much  attention  as  the  cases  selected  by  the  screen. 

In  this  type  of  study  the  investigator  has  usually  employed 
the  number  of  children  who  failed  the  screen  as  the  statistical 
base  or  denominator  and,  for  the  numerator,  has  used  the  number 
of  children  found  to  need  care  by  the  specialist  physician.  It  has 
been  assumed  that  the  percentage  or  ratio  obtained  in  this  way 
is  an  adequate  measure  of  the  screen's  efficiency. 

As  we  attempted  to  bring  out  in  connection  with  the 
Astoria  study  (Section  3)  and  the  report  of  Yankauer  and  Law- 
rence (Section  4),  percentages  or  ratios  of  this  kind  are  affected 
by  the  severity  levels  used  for  the  screen  and  criterion  examina- 
tions. The  results  of  studies  reported  in  terms  of  such  percent- 
ages or  ratios  are  not  directly  comparable.  Before  any  proper 
comparison  of  the  findings  could  be  made,  one  would  have  to  ascer- 
tain the  severity  levels  involved  in  the  various  studies  and  would 
have  to  use  that  information  for  adjusting  the  percentages  or 
ratios  that  had  been  reported.  This  would  be  quite  impractical, 
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if  only  because  the  severity  levels  involved  in  the  criterion  exami- 
nations are  often  difficult  to  estimate,  and  the  process  of  making 
estimates  would  become  an  investigation  in  itself. 

In  order  to  secure  data  that  will  have  practical  value  for 
comparative  purposes,  the  investigator  should  see  that  both  the 
screen  and  the  criterion  examinations  are  given  to  all  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  study  group.  The  two  sets  of  findings  should  be  pub- 
lished, preferably,  in  the  form  of  a  2x2  scatter.  However,  the  use 
of  some  other  form  of  presentation  is  admissible  provided  it 
includes  enough  of  the  data  so  that  anyone  wishing  to  set  up 
the  2x2  scatter  may  do  so  from  the  figures  given  in  the  report. 
It  will  then  be  possible  for  readers  to  construct  the  scatter  and 
compute,  if  the  investigator  has  not  already  done  so,  the  point 
correlation  coefficient  or  some  other  measure  of  the  statistical 
association  that  holds  for  the  study  findings.  (The  discussion  of 
the  study  by  Jenss  and  Souther,  which  will  be  reviewed  shortly, 
includes  data  showing  that  correlations  tend  to  be  practically  inde- 
pendent of  the  severity  levels  used.) 

It  is,  of  course,  relatively  costly  to  give  the  criterion  exami- 
nations to  all  the  children  in  the  study  group,  and  when  one  goes 
to  the  expense  of  doing  so,  it  is  important  to  see  that  the  fullest 
possible  use  is  made  of  the  examinations.  Thus,  whenever  it  is 
planned  to  give  criterion  examinations  to  a  sizeable  group  of 
children  for  the  purpose  of  testing  a  screen,  the  investigator  should 
consider  the  possibility  of  using  the  same  examinations  to  test, 
not  only  the  one  screen,  but  several  screens  of  the  given  kind. 
The  additional  screens  could  well  include  variations  of  the  original 
screen,  especially  if  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  what  variation  of 
the  screen  may  be  most  efficient. 

The  process  of  selecting  screens  to  be  tested  is  worth  the 
expenditure  of  considerable  professional  time.  The  greater  part 
of  this  time  can  well  be  spent  in  consulting  specialists  in  the  con- 
tent of  the  screening  problem  at  issue  and  experts  in  the  field  of 
tests  and  measurements. 

In  designing  the  study,  it  would  be  desirable  to  include  plans 
for  obtaining  information  on:  (a)  the  cost  of  the  equipment 
that  will  be  needed  for  routine  administration  of  each  screen; 
(b)  the  time  required  for  training  staff  members  to  administer 
the  screen;  and  (c)  the  number  of  pupils  that  can  be  screened 
per  day  by  one  staff  member.  Finally,  unless  it  is  certain  that 
a  single  type  of  criterion  examination  is  sufficient,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  utilize  more  than  one  criterion  measure. 

The  study  of  Jenss  and  Souther 

2  Some  important  aspects  of  screening  research  may  be 

illustrated  by  a  review  of  the  investigation  reported  by 
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Jenss  and  Souther  (1940).  They  wished  to  evaluate  six  different 
combinations  of  physical  measurements  which,  at  the  time  of 
their  study,  appeared  to  have  some  plausibility  as  screens  for 
detecting  children  with  poor  "physical  fitness."  In  using  the  latter 
term  the  authors  referred,  not  to  the  child's  athletic  ability,  but 
to  his  general  physical  condition,  including  especially  his  nutri- 
tional status. 

The  screens  were  tested  on  713  New  Haven  school  children, 
most  of  whom  were  in  low-income  families.  The  investigation 
may  be  regarded  as  a  well  controlled  comparison  of  the  screens, 
inasmuch  as  all  children  in  the  study  group  were  examined  with 
respect  to  all  of  the  screens  and  with  respect  to  all  of  the  criteria 
as  well.  This  procedure  minimized  the  effects  of  the  extraneous 
factors  that  tend  to  impair  the  comparability  of  results  when  other 
study  designs  are  employed. 

All  the  measurements  used  for  the  screens,  and  most  of  the 
measurements  used  for  the  criteria,  were  made  when  the  children 
were  7  years  old.  A  few  of  the  measurements  used  for  the  criteria 
were  taken  when  the  children  were  age  6. 

Without  attempting  to  describe  the  screens  in  detail,  we 
may  identify  them  as : 

1.  Weight  in  relation  to  skeletal  build. 

2.  Arm  girth  in  relation  to  skeletal  build. 

3.  Subcutaneous  tissue  in  relation  to  skeletal  build. 

4.  The  "ACH"  index,  in  which  the  difference  between  arm 

girth  and  chest  depth  was  obtained  and  related  to 
hip  width. 

5.  Pryor's  index  of  weight  relative  to  height  and  hip 

width. 

6.  The  Baldwin-Wood  tables  of  weight  relative  to  height. 

The  first  three  of  these  screens  were  developed  by  Franzen 
(1929)  as  methods  of  identifying  children  who,  in  pediatric 
examinations,  were  likely  to  be  rated  low  with  respect  to  nutri- 
tional status.  A  few  years  later  Franzen  (1934a,  1934&,  and  1935) 
devised  the  fourth  screen  listed  above  as  a  method  of  estimating 
the  combined  results  of  the  first  three  screens.  As  a  basis  for 
constructing  all  four  screens  Franzen  assumed  that,  in  rating 
nutritional  status,  a  pediatrician  was  really  making  a  judgment 
of  the  child's  soft  tissues  in  relation  to  his  skeletal  build. 

Franzen  showed  that,  to  whatever  extent  his  assumption 
regarding  pediatric  ratings  was  sound,  his  screens  were  also 
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sound.  However,  he  did  not  check  the  assumption  by  systematically 
comparing  the  findings  of  the  screens  with  ratings  of  nutritional 
status  actually  made,  independently  of  the  screens,  in  regular 
pediatric  examinations.  Although  Warner  (1935)  had  reported 
a  preliminary  test  of  Franzen's  assumption,  her  findings  were  in- 
conclusive owing  to  difficulties,  not  with  the  screens,  but  with 
the  pediatric  ratings. 

The  last  two  of  the  six  screens  (Pryor's  index  and  the 
Baldwin-Wood  tables)  were  likewise  measures  which  had  not 
been  adequately  tested  before,  and  some  authorities  believed  that 
these  screens  might  succeed  where  similar  measures  had  failed 
in  the  past.® 

As  regards  criteria,  Jenss  and  Souther  recognized  that 
neither  a  pediatric  rating  of  nutritional  status  nor  any  other 
single  measure  could  be  considered  fully  adequate  as  a  criterion 
of  physical  fitness.  The  authors  therefore  utilized  a  number  of 
different  measures  or  indications  of  fitness,  each  of  which  could 
be  considered  sound  as  a  partial  criterion.  The  criterion  measures 
were : 

A.  Gain  in  weight  between  ages  6  and  7,  or  during  the 
year  previous  to  the  time  of  taking  the  screen  meas- 
ures. 

B.  Increase  in  muscle  size  between  ages  6  and  7,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  difference  between  measurements  of  arm 
girth  taken  at  those  ages. 

C.  Ratings  by  a  pediatrician  of  nutritional  status  at  age  7. 

D.  Combination  of  the  pediatrician's  ratings  of  nutritional 
status  at  age  6  and  at  age  7. 

E.  This  criterion  was  a  combination  of  three  measures: 
criterion  B  (gain  in  muscle  size)  ;  criterion  C  (pedia- 
trician's rating  of  nutritional  status  at  age  7)  ;  and  the 


6  For  the  correlation  between  physicians'  ratings  and  the  early  Wood- 
Woodbury  tables,  coefficients  of  .35  and  .25  had  been  found,  respectively,  in 
the  studies  of  Dublin  and  Gebhart  (1923)  and  Clark  and  others  (1923).  The 
latter  study  had  also  dealt  with  Dreyer's  index  of  weight  relative  to  trunk 
length  and  chest  circumference,  and  with  Pirquet's  index  of  the  cube  root 
of  weight  divided  by  sitting  height.  Although  these  two  screens  were  not 
checked  against  a  criterion,  they  were  shown  to  correlate  lowly  with  each 
other  and  with  the  Wood- Woodbury  tables.  The  study  of  Jones  (1938)  had 
shown  that,  when  5-way  ratings  of  nutritional  status  were  used,  the  average 
value  of  the  ordinary  correlation  coefficient  was  .50  for  the  ratings  of  four 
physicians  vs.  Tuxford's  weight-for-height  index.  The  relatively  high  value 
of  .50  was  to  be  expected,  not  only  because  ordinary  correlation  coefficients 
were  used,  but  also  because  of  other  circumstances  which  were  more  or  less 
unique  to  Jones'  study. 
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findings  of  the  pediatrician  as  to  the  child's  need  for 
medical  and  dental  care  at  age  7. 

The  results  of  the  study  were  reported  in  such  a  way  that, 
for  each  screen  in  relation  to  each  criterion,  one  could  readily 
construct  the  2x2  scatter  and  compute  the  point  correlation  coeffi- 
cient. The  reviewer  has  done  this  for  the  6  screens  versus  the  5 
criteria.  The  resulting  30  correlation  coefficients  are  shown  in 
the  accompanying  table. 

Before  discussing  these  findings  and  their  significance  for 
future  work  on  physical  fitness  screens,  let  us  consider  an  impor- 
tant by-product  of  the  study  having  to  do  with  the  question  of 
whether  correlations  are  affected  by  the  cutoff  scores  or  levels 
of  severity  used  in  screening  devices. 

CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN 

SCREENS  AND  CRITERIA  OF  PHYSICAL  FITNESS 

(Data  of  Jenss  and  Souther,  1940) 
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Jenss  and  Souther  took  the  trouble  to  use  two  different 
cutoff  scores  to  distinguish  children  "failing"  each  of  the  screens 
except  the  Baldwin-Wood  tables.  Thus,  for  each  of  five  screens, 
one  cutoff  score  was  set  to  distinguish  the  lowest-standing  20 
percent  of  the  children  in  the  group  on  which  the  screen  was 
standardized,  while  another  cutoff  score  was  set  to  distinguish 
the  lowest-standing  14  percent. 

Since,  according  to  statistical  theory,  there  was  no  reason 
to  expect  that  the  coefficients  for  the  20  percent  cutoffs  would 
tend  to  be  higher  or  lower  than  the  coefficients  for  the  14  percent 
cutoffs,  we  have  shown  only  the  coefficients  for  the  20  percent 
cutoffs  in  the  table.  However,  both  sets  of  coefficients  have  been 
computed,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  ask  whether,  as  a  matter  of 
actual  fact,  the  averages  of  the  two  sets  are  similar  or  substan- 
tially different. 

In  the  table,  the  25  coefficients  based  on  the  20  percent 
cutoffs,  or  those  which  concern  all  screens  except  the  Baldwin- 
Wood  tables,  yield  an  average  value  of  .07.  For  the  25  analogous 
coefficients  based  on  the  14  percent  cutoffs  (not  shown  in  the 
table),  an  average  value  of  .06  is  found.  The  averages  .07  and 
.06  happen  to  be  rather  more  similar  than  we  might  have  expected 
considering  chance  fluctuations,  but  the  data  provide  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  correlation  coefficients  tend  to  be 
independent  of  cutoff  scores  or  severity  levels. 

From  the  30  coefficients  in  the  table  as  a  whole,  it  is  clear 
that  none  of  the  screens  correlated  well  with  any  criterion,  since 
no  coefficient  higher  than  .32  was  obtained,  and  most  of  the  values 
were  close  to  zero.  This  fact  accords  with  the  authors'  conclusion 
that  all  of  the  screens  tested  in  the  study  were  unsatisfactory. 

The  fact  that  a  wide  range  of  proposed  screens  has  been 
found  unsatisfactory  in  the  study  of  Jenss  and  Souther  and  in 
reports  of  earlier  authors  raises  some  doubt  regarding  the  value 
of  the  combinations  of  physical  measurements  used  in  the  grid 
of  Wetzel  (1941)  and  in  the  procedures  suggested  by  Stuart  and 
Meredith  (1946)  and  Meredith  (1949).  The  reviewer  has  been 
unable  to  find  substantial  evidence  that  these  new  measures  are 
successful  where  the  previous  devices  were  not.  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  a  future  study  will  show  that  Wetzel's  grid,  Mere- 
dith's chart,  or  some  other  arrangement  of  physical  measurements 
is  valuable.  But,  for  the  present,  a  considerable  burden  of  proof 
would  seem  to  rest  with  those  who  recommend  the  use  of  such 
measures  for  screening  purposes. 

The  investigation  of  Jenss  and  Souther  was  an  excellent 
one  for  its  time.  The  remarks  which  follow  should  be  regarded 
less  as  criticism  of  their  study  than  as  considerations  which  may 
be  relevant  to  future  work. 
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The  concepts  of  validity  and  reliability  are  worth  brief 
discussion  here,  since  they  are  frequently  pertinent  to  screening 
studies,  and  they  were  involved  in  two  problems  given  special 
attention  by  Jenss  and  Souther.  For  a  full  discussion  of  validity 
as  distinct  from  reliability  (or  "replicability"),  the  reader  should 
consult  a  text  on  measurement  methods.  As  brief  definitions,  we 
may  say  that  validity  has  to  do  with  the  extent  to  which  a  measure 
gets  at  what  it  is  supposed  to  cover,  while  reliability  has  to  do 
with  the  extent  to  which  errors  comprise  or  affect  the  measure. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  measure  to  have  high  reliability 
and  yet  have  little  validity  for  its  purpose.  Conversely,  a  measure 
can  have  low  reliability  but  substantial  validity  (although  in  prac- 
tice a  measure's  effective  validity  is  somewhat  limited  by  low 
reliability,  at  least  until  its  reliability  is  improved).  While  neither 
of  these  extreme  combinations  of  conditions  occurred  in  the  study 
of  Jenss  and  Souther,  their  report  includes  materials  which 
exemplify,  in  moderate  form,  both  kinds  of  situations. 

Most  authorities  at  the  time  of  the  study  assumed  that 
pediatric  ratings  of  nutritional  status  (such  as  criteria  C  and  D) 
were  the  most  important  criterion  of  fitness  that  was  available. 
Accordingly,  Jenss  and  Souther  conducted  a  test  of  what  they 
termed  the  stability  of  the  ratings.  By  stability  the  authors  meant 
essentially  the  same  thing  as  is  meant  by  reliability. 

As  one  approach  to  the  problem,  a  pediatrician  was  asked 
to  rate  the  nutritional  status  of  a  group  of  103  children,  and, 
some  13  days  later,  to  rate  the  same  children  again.  A  4-way 
scale  was  used  for  both  sets  of  ratings,  and  the  second  set  of 
ratings  was  made  as  independently  as  possible  of  the  first  set. 
The  ordinary  correlation  coefficient  for  the  two  sets  of  ratings 
was  .73. 

As  a  further  approach,  the  authors  asked  three  pediatri- 
cians to  make  independent  ratings,  within  a  week,  of  a  group  of  208 
children.  The  ordinary  correlation  coefficients  for  the  three  sets 
of  ratings  obtained  in  this  way  were:  .63  for  the  first  versus 
the  second  pediatricians'  ratings;  .66  for  the  first  versus  the 
third  pediatricians'  ratings;  and  .66  for  the  second  versus  the 
third  pediatricians'  ratings. 

Data  on  the  reliability  of  commonly  used  measures  are 
always  instructive,  and  the  above  findings  of  Jenss  and  Souther 
are  probably  the  best  information  that  has  been  published  on  the 
reliability  of  pediatric  ratings  of  nutritional  status.^ 


7  Data  yielding  correlations  of  about  the  same  size  had  been  reported  by 
Franzen  (1929)  and  by  Jones  (1938),  but  no  study  had  used  a  procedure 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  reliability  of  the  ratings,  was  as  well 
designed  as  the  procedure  employed  by  Jenss  and  Souther. 
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However,  the  reliability  of  the  ratings  was  not  basic  to 
the  question  of  the  value  of  the  ratings  as  a  criterion  measure. 
If  reliability  were  the  important  problem,  a  future  study  could 
secure  satisfactory  ratings  by  simply  following  a  procedure  like 
the  one  used  by  Jenss  and  Souther  in  the  second  part  of  the  test 
cited  above.  That  is,  an  investigator  could  arrange  to  have  three 
pediatricians  rate  all  children  in  the  study  group.  Then,  by  aver- 
aging the  three  ratings  of  each  child  (and  thus  canceling  most 
of  the  errors  in  the  ratings) ,  a  measure  having  very  substantial 
reliability  could  be  obtained. 

This  would  not  essentially  improve  the  validity  of  the 
ratings,  or  the  extent  to  which  they  got  at  nutritional  status  per  se, 
and  that  is  clearly  a  higher  priority  question  than  the  problem  of 
the  reliability  of  the  ratings.  Medical  science  provides  more  or 
less  continuous  checks  on  other  parts  of  the  pediatric  examination, 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  adequate  validation  of  that  part 
of  the  examination  in  which  the  child's  nutritional  status  is  rated. 
We  will  consider  ways  of  filling  this  gap  after  discussing  another 
measure  which  was  given  special  attention  by  Jenss  and  Souther. 
It  provides  an  illustration  of  a  measure  whose  validity  was  sub- 
stantial on  a  priori  grounds,  but  whose  reliability  was  low. 

In  a  special  part  of  the  study,  the  authors  were  at  pains 
to  show  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  usual  assumptions  about  factors 
affecting  physical  fitness,  one  could  reasonably  believe  the  children 
in  the  study  group  included  a  considerable  number  whose  fitness 
was  low.  To  make  this  point,  the  authors  thoroughly  investigated 
each  child  or  his  parents  with  respect  to  several  variables  which, 
for  brevity,  were  termed  "socioeconomic"  measures.  We  need  not 
discuss  the  details  of  this  work  nor  the  question  of  whether  it 
was  essential  to  the  study's  main  purpose  of  testing  the  screens, 
but  we  should  note  that  one  of  the  measures  obtained  for  each 
child  was  his  consumption  of  "milk  and  leafy  vegetables." 

Unfortunately,  many  difficulties  were  encountered  in  the 
investigators'  efforts  to  obtain  reliable  information  concerning  the 
children's  diets.  The  report  of  the  study  stressed  that  the  securing 
of  reliable  data  on  dietary  intake  should  be  considered  an  impor- 
tant part  of  any  future  study  of  physical  fitness  screens.  However, 
Jenss  and  Souther  felt  that  their  own  data  on  the  consumption 
of  milk  and  leafy  vegetables  were  too  unreliable  for  use  as  a 
criterion  measure. 

This  was  regrettable  because,  unless  information  on  dietary 
intake  is  totally  unreliable  (i.e.,  consists  of  nothing  but  errors), 
it  has  obvious  validity  for  research  having  to  do  with  nutritional 
status.  And,  when  a  measure  is  known  to  have  substantial  validity 
but  low  reliability,  it  is  worthwhile,  despite  the  low  reliability, 
to  utilize  the  measure  as  a  criterion  in  a  study  of  screening 
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methods.  If  the  investigator  then  finds  that  the  measure  corre- 
lates perceptibly  with  one  or  more  of  the  screens,  he  can  assume 
that  its  correlations  with  the  same  screens  will  be  a  good  deal 
higher  when  steps  are  taken  to  improve  the  reliability  of  that 
criterion  measure.  It  is  ordinarily  possible,  in  one  way  or  another, 
to  remedy  the  situation  when  low  reliability  is  the  problem,  where- 
as if  validity  is  low,  little  can  be  done  to  improve  matters  short 
of  turning  to  some  different  type  of  measure. 

It  seems  clear  that  ratings  of  nutritional  status  should  be 
checked  against  a  suitable  measure  of  dietary  intake.  One  approach 
would  be  a  study  of  the  "intensive  survey"  type,  or  a  study  using 
the  procedure  of  recording,  over  a  period  of  several  years,  detailed 
information  on  the  diets  of  a  representative  group  of  children  and 
relating  that  information  to  ratings  of  the  children's  nutritional 
status.  The  ratings  should  of  course  be  made  in  examinations 
conducted  independently  of  any  knowledge  of  the  children's  diets. 

The  nutritionists  King  (1945)  and  Maynard  (1950)  have 
emphasized  that  until  studies  of  that  kind  are  reported  we  will 
not  know  the  magnitude  of  the  statistical  relationship  between  diet 
and  health.  If  it  is  feasible,  for  example,  to  apply  such  intensive 
survey  methods  to  thousands  of  adults  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing cardiovascular  disease  (see  Dawber  and  others,  1951),  it 
should  not  be  too  difficult  to  apply  more  or  less  similar  methods  to  a 
few  hundred  children  in  order  to  learn  a  good  deal  more  about 
their  nutrition  than  we  now  know. 

A  more  conclusive  approach  would  be  an  investigation 
of  the  kind  urged  by  Hill  (1938).  In  commenting  on  the  studies 
of  physical  fitness  screens  reported  by  Jones  (1938)  and  other 
investigators.  Hill  recommended  that  future  work  be  designed 
to  answer  the  question  of  what  actually  happens  to  children  as  a 
result  of  changing  their  diets.  Considerable  information  of  that 
nature  has  been  obtained  in  the  studies  of  particular  nutritional 
problems  which  we  reviewed  earlier  in  this  Section.  Yet  it  appears 
that  a  study  comprehensive  enough  to  answer  the  general  question 
raised  by  Hill  is  still  to  be  undertaken.  A  plan  for  one  of  the  pos- 
sible studies  of  that  kind  was  sketched  at  the  end  of  the  earlier 
discussion  of  nutrition  studies,  page  93. 

Design  for  testing  teacher  versus  nurse  referral 

3  One  of  the  concluding  statements  in  the  report  of  Jenss 

and  Souther  may  be  cited  to  introduce  a  general  plan  for 
a  study  of  screens  to  select  children  for  medical  examinations. 
In  connection  with  the  problem  of  ascertaining  a  child's 
physical  condition  (as  distinct  from  the  more  specific  question 
of  his  nutritional  status),  Jenss  and  Souther  declared  that  a 
sound  screening  method  "must  be  found,"  since  the  cost  of  full 
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pediatric  examinations  of  all  children  in  a  school  was  "prohibi- 
tive for  most  communities."  Our  lack  of  well-tested  screens  for 
that  purpose  is  as  serious  today  as  it  was  when  Jenss  and  Souther 
commented  on  the  problem  in  1940. 

A  considerable  number  of  school  health  authorities  assume 
that  the  screening  out  or  "pre-selection"  of  children  to  be  exam- 
ined by  physicians  is  best  carried  out  by  the  teacher,  with  help 
from  the  school  nurse  at  certain  stages  of  the  process.  As  we  saw 
in  Section  3,  the  plan  of  giving  the  teacher  primary  responsibility 
for  screening  was  first  recommended  in  1840  by  William  Alcott, 
but  the  procedure  did  not  come  into  extensive  use  until  reports 
of  the  Astoria  study  began  to  be  published  (see  especially  Wheat- 
ley,  1940). 

Less  often  it  is  assumed  that  the  screening  of  children  for 
examinations  should  be  carried  out  by  the  nurse,  with  the  teacher 
helping  in  ways  that  do  not  greatly  interfere  with  her  other  duties. 
This  procedure  was  recommended  by  the  eminent  school  physician 
Arthur  Cabot  in  1911,  and  was  employed  frequently  for  more 
than  a  decade  thereafter.  Although  still  in  use  (see,  for  example, 
the  reports  of  Kahl,  1947;  Snyder,  1953;  and  Buley,  1954),  the 
procedure  is  apparently  less  commonly  employed  today  than  the 
plan  of  giving  primary  responsibility  to  the  teacher. 

While  recognizing  that,  to  some  extent,  both  the  teacher 
and  the  nurse  are  usually  involved  in  each  of  these  procedures, 
we  may  for  brevity's  sake  refer  to  the  respective  screens  described 
above  as  simply  "teacher-referral"  and  "nurse-referral."  It  is 
assumed  that  neither  teacher  nor  nurse  attempts  to  make  diag- 
noses, but  that  both  procedures  are  simply  screens  in  the  sense 
pointed  out  by  Dukelow  (1956),  who  said  the  findings  of  a  screen 
should  be  regarded  as  "presumptive  evidence  of  disease,  rather 
than  a  diagnosis  on  which  a  physician  would  feel  justified  in 
basing  treatment." 

No  controlled  comparison  of  teacher-referral  and  nurse- 
referral  seems  to  have  been  conducted,  and  there  is  clearly  a  need 
for  such  work.  If  research  funds  were  available  on  a  large  scale, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  plan  a  whole  series  of  tests  in  which  the 
two  screens  were  compared:  (i)  in  schools  where  the  health 
service  budget  was  large  and  in  schools  where  the  budget  was 
small ;  (ii)  in  schools  where  the  initial  qualifications  of  the  teachers 
and  nurses  were  very  good  and  where  those  qualifications  were 
relatively  poor;  (iii)  under  conditions  where  a  substantial  amount 
of  in-service  training  was  usually  given  teachers  and  nurses,  and 
where  such  training  was  ordinarily  slight;  and  (iv)  in  schools 
where  children  identified  by  a  screen  are  usually  referred  to  school 
physicians,  and  in  schools  where  the  referrals  are  ordinarily  made 
directly  to  parents  and  private  physicians. 
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If,  however,  adequate  funds  do  not  become  available  for 
such  systematic  variation  of  "background"  factors,  it  would  still 
be  worth  while  for  large  school  systems  to  compare  the  two  screens 
under  whatever  conditions  are  feasible  for  the  circumstances  of 
the  schools  concerned.  We  will  henceforth  give  attention  to  a 
general  study  design  that  could  be  used  in  a  wide  range  of  back- 
ground conditions.  It  should  be  understood  that,  in  reporting  any 
study  of  this  kind,  the  investigators  should  specify  the  amounts 
of  money  spent  for  each  phase  of  the  work,  the  initial  qualifica- 
tions of  the  teachers  and  nurses,  the  amounts  of  training  given 
to  each  type  of  personnel  in  the  course  of  the  study,  and  whether 
the  school  ordinarily  refers  most  of  the  children  who  seem  to 
need  attention  to  school  physicians  or  directly  to  parents  and 
private  physicians.  Eventually,  then,  it  should  be  possible  to  form 
some  opinion  regarding  the  importance — or  perhaps  the  unim- 
portance— of  the  roles  which  background  factors  may  play  in 
respect  to  efficiency  of  the  screens. 

As  a  partial  model  we  may  briefly  review  the  design  used 
by  Buck  (1922)  in  a  test  which  he  conducted  at  the  Rose  school 
in  Detroit.  It  is  doubtful  that  he  interpreted  his  results  correctly, 
but  he  published  enough  of  the  findings  to  enable  readers  to  make 
their  own  interpretations.  Moreover,  as  a  result  of  a  reasonably 
diligent  search,  the  reviewer  is  led  to  believe  that  no  evidence 
better  than  Buck's  has  been  published  regarding  the  possible  value 
of  the  teacher-referral  screen.  (In  1942,  Miller  reported  a  study 
of  the  teacher's  ability  to  screen  children  for  a  limited  number 
of  defects,  but  his  findings  were  given  almost  entirely  in  terms  of 
percentages,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  way  to  reconstruct  the 
2x2  tables  which  would  show  how  much  association  there  was 
between  teachers'  and  physicians'  findings.  The  data  reported  by 
Gudakunst,  1937,  also  seem  to  defy  interpretation  in  terms  of 
association  tables.) 

Buck  believed  nurse-referral  was  "somewhat  more  scienti- 
fic" than  teacher-referral,  and  he  noted  that  a  number  of  cities 
were  using  nurse-referral  with  apparent  success.  However,  he  felt 
it  was  less  important  to  compare  teacher-referral  with  nurse- 
referral,  than  to  see  how  well  teacher-referral  compared  with  the 
findings  of  staff  physicians,  when  both  the  teachers'  and  the  staff 
physicians'  findings  were  checked  against  the  findings  of  expert 
physicians.  That  is,  for  purposes  of  his  study,  the  teachers'  findings 
and  staff  physicians'  findings  were  regarded  as  screens,  and  the 
findings  of  expert  physicians  were  used  as  the  criterion  measure. 

Buck  arranged  to  have  241  pupils  inspected  by  teachers 
who  had  received  special  training  in  screening  children  for  medi- 
cal examinations.  The  same  pupils  were  then  examined  by  a  squad 
of  three  physicians  who  were  on  the  regular  staff  of  the  school 
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health  service.  (At  that  time  all  school  medical  examining  in 
Detroit  was  done  by  "triads"  of  physicians,  with  each  physician 
responsible  for  conducting  certain  parts  of  the  examination.) 
Finally,  independent  examinations  were  given  the  241  children 
by  a  squad  of  three  expert  physicians  who,  as  supervisors  of  the 
school  health  program,  had  outstanding  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence. 

The  results  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  2x2  scatters.^ 
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Simple  inspection  of  them  shows  that  the  teachers'  findings  do 
not  agree  very  well  with  the  findings  of  the  expert  physicians, 
while  substantial  agreement  exists  between  the  findings  of  the 
staff  physicians  and  the  expert  physicians.  This  impression  is 
confirmed  by  the  values  of  the  point  correlations,  which  compute 
as  .24  for  teachers  versus  expert  physicians,  and  .67  for  staff  phy- 
sicians versus  expert  physicians.  Thus,  contrary  to  what  Buck 
believed  on  the  basis  of  a  percentage  analysis  of  his  results,  the 
findings  cast  considerable  doubt  on  the  idea  that  teachers  compare 
reasonably  well  with  staff  physicans  in  respect  to  ability  to  pick 
out  children  needing  medical  attention. 

The  study  plan  suggested  below  differs  in  several  respects 


8  Although  the  marginal  totals  of  children  with  defect  were  not  given  as 
such  by  Buck,  he  provided  the  numbers  of  defects  found  by  each  group  of 
personnel.  To  estimate  the  numbers  of  children  with  defect,  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  divide  the  numbers  of  defects  by  1.3.  Data  in  other  parts  of  the  report 
indicate  that  1.3  is  probably  the  best  divisor  to  use,  but  the  general  results 
would  be  affected  very  little  if  1.2  or  1.4  were  used  instead  of  1.3. 
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from  the  design  used  by  Buck.  Nurses  would  of  course  be  employed 
where  Buck  utilized  staff  physicians,  and  the  study  would  extend 
over  a  full  school  year.  For  reasons  which  will  be  evident  below, 
it  would  not  be  feasible  to  conduct  the  study,  as  Buck  did,  on  a 
single  group  of  children.  Instead,  use  would  be  made  of  two  differ- 
ent groups  of  children  in  schools  which  are  some  distance  apart, 
but  which  are  similar  to  each  other  in  respect  to  parents'  income 
levels,  and  particularly  in  respect  to  the  children's  health  status 
as  indicated  by  existing  records.  When  reasonable  comparability 
of  the  two  groups  has  been  established,  a  coin  should  be  tossed 
to  determine  which  group  would  be  the  "teacher-referral  study 
group"  and  which  the  "nurse-referral  study  group." 

As  in  Buck's  study,  the  criterion  measure  would  be  inde- 
pendent examinations  of  all  children  by  expert  physicians,  who, 
so  far  as  possible,  would  have  qualifications  like  those  suggested 
earlier  (Section  4)  in  connection  with  re-examination  methods. 
The  experts  would  be  called  in  at  the  start  of  the  study  to  give  or 
supervise  the  training  of  the  teachers  and  nurses,  as  well  as 
being  called  at  the  end  of  the  study  to  give  the  criterion  examina- 
tions. 

For  an  adequate  test,  nurses  should  be  assigned  to  the 
teacher-referral  study  group  as  well  as  to  the  nurse-referral  study 
group,  although  the  nurses'  duties  would  differ  substantially  in 
the  two  groups.  The  teachers  who  were  already  with  the  children 
would  of  course  be  kept  with  their  respective  groups,  but  the 
nurses  could  well  be  assigned  to  the  two  groups  by  some  random 
procedure. 

It  would  be  simplest,  and  probably  best,  to  give  the  same 
training  to  all  four  sets  of  personnel  who  would  be  concerned 
with  the  screening  work — that  is,  to  both  teachers  and  nurses  in 
the  teacher-referral  group  and  to  both  teachers  and  nurses  in 
the  nurse-referral  group.  The  training  of  all  teachers  and  nurses 
would  be  distributed  throughout  the  first  6  weeks  of  the  school 
year,  and  use  could  well  be  made  of  materials  like  those  provided 
by  Rogers  (1945),  Schneider  and  McNeely  (1951),  and  by  Wheat- 
ley  and  Hallock  (1951). 

During  the  30  weeks  following  the  training  period,  the 
teachers  in  the  teacher-referral  group  would  record  their  observa- 
tions of  the  children  in  accordance  with  some  up-to-date  version 
of  the  procedures  developed  for  the  Astoria  plan  (Nys wander, 
1942) .  The  nurses  in  this  study  group  would  not  inspect  any  chil- 
dren except  individual  cases  believed  by  the  teacher  to  warrant 
such  inspections  during  teacher-nurse  conferences,  which  would 
be  held  at  about  the  eighteenth  and  twenty-eighth  weeks  of  the 
30-week  period.  At  those  times  the  nurses  would  not  only  inspect 
some  of  the  children  but  would  also  give  the  teacher  help  in  inter- 
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preting  the  observations  that  had  accumulated  in  the  teachers' 
records.  After  the  second  set  of  teacher-nurse  conferences  the 
teachers  would  make  final  decisions  regarding  the  children  who 
would  and  would  not  be  considered  referrals  in  that  study  group. 

The  nurses  in  the  nurse-referral  group  would  schedule  their 
duties  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  a  thorough  inspection  of  each 
child  during  the  first  8  or  10  weeks  of  the  30-week  period,  and, 
at  about  the  twenty-eighth  week,  a  second  inspection  of  each  child. 
The  second  inspections  would  be  relatively  brief  for  all  children 
except  those  for  whom  the  nurses  saw  reason  to  suspect  some 
trouble.  Just  before  or  during  each  set  of  inspections,  the  nurses 
would  ask  the  teachers  to  name  any  children  who  seemed  to  war- 
rant special  checking.  However,  in  this  study  group  the  teachers 
would  not  be  required  to  observe  the  children  systematically,  and 
they  would  be  asked  to  keep  only  such  notes  as  seemed  to  them 
especially  pertinent  in  the  light  of  the  training  they  had  received. 
Following  the  second  set  of  inspections,  the  nurses  would  finally 
decide  on  the  children  who  would  and  would  not  be  considered 
referrals  in  this  study  group. 

After  the  30-week  period,  the  remainder  of  the  school  year 
would  be  used  for  conducting  criterion  examinations  of  all  children 
in  both  study  groups,  and  for  comparing  the  experts'  findings 
with  the  decisions  reached  by  teachers  in  the  teacher-referral 
group  and  by  nurses  in  the  nurse-referral  group.  The  comparative 
efficiencies  of  the  two  screening  procedures  would  be  ascertained 
from  scatters  and  correlation  coeflficients  analogous  to  those  cited 
above  from  Buck's  study. 

A  qualitative  analysis  of  the  cases  "missed"  and  "over- 
referred"  by  each  screen  would  indicate  ways  in  which  teacher- 
referral,  nurse-referral,  or  both  might  be  improved,  although 
information  of  this  nature  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  better 
general  guide  to  future  policy  than  the  statistical  correlations. 
Finally,  even  though  the  relationship  between  the  teacher-referral 
screen  and  the  nurse-referral  screen  would  not  be  of  special 
interest  from  a  practical  viewpoint,  it  might  be  of  some  general 
as  well  as  theoretical  interest  to  publish  the  scatter  for  that  asso- 
ciation, together  with  a  brief  account  of  representative  cases  on 
which  the  teachers  and  nurses  did  and  did  not  agree. 

To  make  the  general  plan  of  the  study  easier  to  grasp,  we 
have  avoided  mention,  up  to  now,  of  a  complication  arising  from 
the  fact  that  the  study  would  extend  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time.  This  circumstance  means  that  there  will  be  a  number  of 
children  who,  so  far  as  the  teachers  and  nurses  are  concerned, 
should  be  referred  immediately,  or  at  least  long  before  the  cri- 
terion examinations  are  given. 

This  complication  is  not  quite  as  serious  as  it  may  seem 
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because  a  majority  of  the  children  falling  in  this  category  are 
likely  to  be  cases  of  acute  respiratory  or  communicable  disease 
and  are  therefore  not  of  the  kind  that  ordinarily  come  to  issue 
in  connection  with  screening  for  adverse  conditions.  At  the  same 
time,  there  will  be  certain  other  cases  which  are  of  the  kind  that 
screening  procedures  should  detect,  and  which  should  be  referred 
for  attention  without  delay. 

For  cases  in  either  category  there  should  be  consultation, 
if  possible,  between  teacher  and  nurse  on  the  need  for  the  referral 
before  it  is  made.  Where  time  and  opportunity  permit  such  con- 
sultation, final  decision  on  the  case  should  rest  with  the  teacher 
in  the  teacher-referral  study  group  and  with  the  nurse  in  the 
nurse-referral  study  group.  Where  consultation  is  not  feasible,  the 
referral  should  be  made  without  delay  by  whichever  staff  member 
sees  the  child  first.  All  such  referrals  should  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  whatever  procedures  are  normal  for  the  given  school 
system.  However,  records  should  be  kept  of  the  referrals,  showing 
who  made  them  and  to  whom  children  were  referred,  while  also 
distinguishing  so  far  as  possible  between  the  acute  and  non-acute 
cases. 

At  the  time  of  the  criterion  examinations,  the  experts  or 
technicians  under  their  direction  should  investigate  all  such 
referrals.  The  aims  of  this  work  would  be  to  distinguish  between 
cases  which  were  and  were  not  pertinent  to  the  general  screening 
problem;  and,  among  the  pertinent  cases,  to  identify  the  cases 
referred  by  the  teachers  in  the  teacher-referral  study  group,  and 
the  cases  referred  by  the  nurses  in  the  nurse-referral  study  group. 

Only  the  last  two  categories,  i.e.,  the  referrals  made  by  the 
persons  mainly  responsible  for  screening  in  the  respective  study 
groups  (regardless  of  whether  there  was  consultation  or  not)  need 
to  be  considered  when  the  study's  main  findings  are  analyzed. 
In  the  light  of  all  available  information  on  each  "pertinent"  refer- 
ral, including  the  findings  for  the  given  child  in  the  criterion 
examination  of  him,  the  experts  would  decide  whether  the  case 
did  or  did  not  warrant  medical  attention. 

Although  it  would  probably  make  no  great  difference,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  report  the  scatters  and  correlation  coeffi- 
cients both  with  and  without  the  inclusion  of  the  referred  cases, 
which,  when  included  in  the  scatters,  would  be  entered  in  the 
same  way  as  the  other  cases  whom  the  teachers  or  nurses  had 
identified  as  needing  attention. 

Dental  programs 

A  number  of  authorities  are  in  substantial  agreement  that 
there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  dental  manpower  relative  to  the 
true  need  for  care ;  that  the  public  does  not  realize  the  great  im- 
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portance  of  dental  care ;  and  that  school  dental  programs  may  be 
considered  sound  in  proportion  as  they  educate  the  public  to  seek 
adequate  care  and  thus  create  a  firm  basis  for  the  training  of 
additional  dental  manpoiver  (see  Wheatley,  1943;  Klein,  1944; 
Bertrand  and  Hitt,  1948;  American  Dental  Association,  1951; 
and  Fulton,  1955).  In  a  recent  review  of  the  overall  picture, 
Russell  (1955)  has  pointed  out  that  even  if  optimum  use  is  made 
of  fluorides  during  the  next  decade  or  two,  a  large  gap  will  still 
exist  between  the  actual  need  for  dental  care  and  the  manpower 
that  will  probably  be  available  to  fill  the  need. 

It  thus  appears  that,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  the 
primary  aim  of  school  dental  programs  should  be  the  education 
of  parents  to  seek  regular  care  for  their  children.  Experimental 
studies  that  could  help  to  guide  programs  toward  the  achievement 
of  that  aim  are  not  as  numerous  as  one  might  hope  and  expect 
considering  the  seriousness  of  the  problem.  However,  the  reviewer 
has  found  reports  of  four  such  studies,  and  even  though  they  are 
not  models  of  experimental  design,  their  findings  are  quite  sug- 
gestive for  future  work. 

Morris'  study 

Morris  (1939)  reported  an  extensive  though  uncontrolled 
experiment  in  7  Michigan  counties.  The  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation 
paid  for  examinations  given  the  school  children  in  dentists'  offices, 
as  well  as  for  a  substantial  part  of  the  care  that  was  provided 
and  for  certain  courses  in  children's  dentistry  which  were  given 
the  local  dentists.  The  school  teachers  urged  the  children  and 
their  parents  to  take  advantage  of  the  free  examinations  and  to 
secure  whatever  care  was  needed.  Additional  pressure  on  the 
parents  was  exerted  by  the  local  physicians  and  by  a  number  of 
civic  groups. 

Measurement  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  project  was  at- 
tempted by  asking  the  dentists  to  inform  the  county  health  depart- 
ments regarding  the  numbers  of  children  whose  care  needs  were 
completed  each  year.  The  reporting  by  the  dentists  was  apparently 
inadequate  in  some  of  the  counties,  for  Morris  was  able  to  give 
data  regarding  only  one  county.  In  that  county,  among  all  children 
aged  6-10  the  proportion  receiving  complete  care  rose  from  about 
one-fifth  to  two-thirds  from  the  first  to  the  third  year  of  the 
project. 

Frankel's  study 

Frankel  (1940)  conducted  comparative  tests  of  3  different 
procedures.  Each  procedure  was  applied  to  a  separate  group  of 
children  in  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  grades.  The  test  of  each 
procedure  extended  over  a  period  of  7  months. 
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One  of  the  procedures  was  of  special  interest  because  it 
represented  a  plan  frequently  used  in  school  dental  programs 
today.  Important  elements  of  this  plan  had  been  worked  out  by 
Sutton  (1925)  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  but  the  procedure  was  developed 
in  detail  by  Turner  and  others  (1937)  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  and  is 
therefore  termed  the  Maiden  plan.  Under  this  plan  the  school  or 
health  department  distributes  a  reply-form  and  note  to  the  parent 
of  each  child;  these  materials  urge  that  the  child  be  taken  to  a 
dentist  for  examination  and  that  the  dentist  be  re-visited  as  often 
as  necessary  for  completion  of  all  care  that  the  child  needs.  If  the 
parent  complies  with  these  recommendations  and  secures  complete 
care  for  the  child,  the  dentist  signs  the  form  and  it  is  returned 
to  the  school  by  the  dentist,  parent,  or  child.  On  occasion  the 
teacher  may  be  aided  by  the  principal  or  a  member  of  the  health 
service  staff,  but  the  teacher  does  most  of  the  follow-up  work 
and  she  is  usually  expected  to  take  steps  in  a  prescribed  sequence 
that  is  intended  to  insure  the  return  of  a  maximum  number  of 
forms. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  plan  is  often  measured  in  terms  of 
the  percentage  of  children  whom  the  dentists  report  as  completed. 
Frankel,  however,  examined  the  children  herself.  Thus  she  was 
not  only  able  to  use  her  own  findings  to  measure  effectiveness, 
but  she  was  also  able  to  relate  her  findings  to  the  reports  of  the 
dentists.  The  study's  results  on  the  latter  score  will  be  reviewed 
later  in  this  Section. 

At  the  end  of  the  7-month  test  period,  Frankel's  examina- 
tions showed  that  complete  care  had  been  received  by  34  percent 
of  the  children  exposed  to  the  Maiden  plan.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
the  same  percentage  would  have  been  found  if  the  children  in 
the  Maiden-plan  group  had  been  fully  comparable  to  the  children 
in  the  other  2  groups  at  the  start  of  the  experiment ;  unfortunately, 
Frankel  had  concentrated  rather  too  much  on  seeing  that  the  3 
groups  were  of  similar  economic  status,  and  she  realized  too  late 
that  the  children  in  the  Maiden-plan  group  had  received  more 
dental  care  than  those  in  the  other  study  groups  before  the  testing 
of  the  3  procedures  began. 

In  the  second  procedure  tested  by  Frankel  the  same  reply- 
form  was  used,  but  a  dental  hygienist  distributed  the  form  and 
did  all  of  the  follow-up  work  directed  toward  getting  it  returned. 
The  methods  used  by  the  hygienist  included  all  of  the  steps  taken 
by  the  teacher.  In  addition,  the  hygienist  talked  to  each  child 
individually  about  the  need  for  dental  care,  and  she  asked  the 
parents  who  did  not  seek  care  within  a  few  weeks  to  come  to  the 
school.  There  she  pointed  out  the  child's  cavities  and  gave  the 
parent  a  detailed  explanation  as  to  why  the  child  needed  dental 
care  at  regular  intervals. 
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In  general,  the  amount  of  time  which  the  hygienist  spent 
on  her  work  was  so  large  that  the  findings  for  this  procedure 
were  of  more  theoretical  than  practical  interest.  For,  in  order  to 
duplicate  the  hygienist's  methods  on  a  routine  basis,  a  school 
would  have  to  employ  one  hygienist  for  every  800  children,  and 
this  would  often  mean  that  most  of  the  funds  available  for  school 
health  services  would  have  to  be  spent  on  hygienists'  salaries  alone. 
In  any  event,  Frankel's  examinations  showed  that  over  the  7- 
month  period,  satisfactory  care  had  been  received  by  42  percent 
of  the  children  in  the  group  who  were  followed  up  by  the  hygienist. 
Although  this  percentage  was  noticeably  higher  than  the  24  per- 
cent found  for  the  Maiden  plan,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  hope 
that  further  work  may  discover  some  not-too-expensive  ways  of 
increasing  the  proportion  of  completed  cases  to  even  more  than  42 
percent. 

The  third  procedure  tested  by  Frankel  was  that  of  having 
the  school  nurse  select,  and,  as  time  permitted,  follow  up  the  chil- 
dren whose  physical  examination  records  indicated  that  they 
especially  needed  dental  care.  Among  the  children  exposed  to  this 
procedure,  Frankel's  re-examinations  showed  that  20  percent  re- 
ceived satisfactory  care  during  the  period  of  the  study.  This  result 
was  scarcely  surprising,  yet  it  indicated  what  could  be  accomp- 
lished with  a  relatively  small  amount  of  effort  and  thus  provided 
a  background  finding  of  some  value. 

Nyswander's  study 

The  third  study  to  be  reviewed  was  part  of  the  Astoria 
study  directed  by  Nyswander  (1942).  She  tested  certain  proce- 
dures that  resembled  to  some  extent  the  first  2  procedures  tested 
by  Frankel.  Nyswander's  test  of  the  Maiden  plan  was  supple- 
mented by  an  arrangement  whereby  the  local  dentists  agreed  to 
examine,  without  charge,  the  school  children  who  were  brought 
to  their  offices  by  parents.  In  combination  with  this  arrangement 
Nyswander  applied  the  Maiden  plan  for  a  full  school  year  to 
children  in  grades  1-8.  The  results  were  measured  in  terms  of 
what  the  dentists  reported  on  the  reply-forms.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  these  forms  indicated  that  care  had  been  completed  for  30 
percent  of  the  children  exposed  to  the  plan. 

A  direct  comparison  of  Nyswander's  figure  of  30  percent 
with  the  34  percent  which  Frankel  obtained  for  the  Maiden  plan 
would  be  unsound  because  the  2  studies  differed  in  respect  to  dura- 
tion, the  children's  ages,  and  the  measures  of  effectiveness  used. 
It  nevertheless  seems  a  little  surprising  that  Nyswander's  test  of 
the  Maiden  plan  did  not  show  at  least  as  high  a  percentage  of 
completions  as  Frankel  found.  One  is  led  to  suspect  that  the  free 
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examinations  used  in  Nyswander's  test  did  not  help  matters 
enough  to  justify  the  time  and  trouble  which  the  school  took  to 
arrange  for  the  examinations.  However,  no  firm  conclusion  should 
be  drawn  regarding  that  point  until  clearer  experimental  evidence 
is  available. 

Nyswander  also  conducted  a  test  of  the  procedure  of  having 
a  hygienist  conduct  the  follow-up  work.  This  procedure  was  tested 
over  a  6-month  period,  which  was  not  much  different  from  the 
7-month  period  employed  by  Frankel.  Otherwise,  however,  Nys- 
wander's test  differed  markedly  from  Frankel's,  In  Nyswander's 
test  the  hygienist  worked  part-time  for  only  2  months,  after  which 
4  months  were  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  results  from  the  reply- 
forms  were  tallied.  Moreover,  Nyswander's  test  was  conducted 
with  upper-grade  children,  whose  parents,  according  to  Wheatley 
(1943),  are  somewhat  easier  to  convince  of  the  need  for  care 
than  parents  of  the  lower-grade  children  who  were  used  in 
Frankel's  test.  Finally,  Nyswander  used  the  dentist's  reports  to 
measure  effectiveness,  where  Frankel  had  relied  on  her  own 
examinations.  By  chance,  these  differences  between  the  studies 
cancelled  each  other's  effects  in  the  results,  so  that  Nyswander, 
like  Frankel,  obtained  42  percent  completions.  One  wonders  what 
would  be  found  if  Nyswander's  procedure  were:  (1)  modified  to 
extend  over  a  school  year;  (2)  applied  to  children  of  all  grades; 
and  (3)  judged  in  terms  of  findings  from  examinations  given  by 
a  school  dentist  or  hygienist  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Gold's  study 

The  last  of  the  4  experimental  studies  to  be  discussed 
was  an  investigation  conducted  by  Gold  (1945).  Her  study  was 
complex,  and  a  review  of  more  than  its  main  parts  would  not 
be  useful  here.  She  was  chiefly  interested  in  how  much  effect  2 
procedures  would  have  when  they  were  applied,  in  combination, 
to  eighth  grade  children.  One  procedure  was  a  series  of  individual 
teacher-pupil  conferences  during  which  the  child's  personal  need 
for  dental  care  was  explained  and  stressed.  The  other  procedure 
consisted  of  giving  an  intensive  dental  health  course  in  the  chil- 
dren's regular  class  periods.  Teachers  administered  both  of  these 
procedures  to  an  experimental  group  of  255  children.  A  matched 
control  group  of  the  same  size  was  exposed  to  only  "incidental" 
discussions  of  dental  health.  The  experiment  extended  over  a 
period  of  4  months. 

Although  it  was  useful  to  test  the  combined  effect  of  the 
individual  conferences  and  the  intensive  course,  it  was  regrettable, 
as  Gold  herself  noted,  that  her  study  design  did  not  include  tests 
to  discover  how  effective  each  procedure  was  by  itself.  It  was 
noteworthy,  however,  that  certain  subsidiary  findings  of  the  study 
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led  Gold  to  consider  the  individual  conferences  as  more  effective 
than  the  course  in  dental  health. 

An  important  feature  of  the  study  was  the  fact  that,  as 
one  of  her  measures  of  effectiveness,  the  author  used  the  average 
number  of  teeth  that  were  filled  per  child  during  the  4-month  test 
period.  Essentially,  this  measure  was  the  gain  in  what  is  called 
the  "F  component"  of  the  DMF  rate,  which,  as  will  be  noted  later, 
is  a  particularly  valuable  index  for  experimental  and  evaluative 
purposes.  In  Gold's  study  the  data  on  gains  were  obtained  in 
examinations  given  by  a  dental  hygienist  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  test  period.  The  results  showed  that  the  children 
exposed  to  both  the  individual  conferences  and  the  health  educa- 
tion course  gained  an  average  of  5.0  filled  teeth  per  child. 

This  was  a  very  large  gain,  but  it  was  not  too  surprising 
in  view  of  the  intensive,  if  temporary,  procedures  to  which  the 
children  in  the  experimental  group  were  subjected.  More  surpris- 
ing was  the  fact  the  control  children,  who  had  received  only  inci- 
dental dental  health  instruction,  gained  1.8  filled  teeth  per  child. 
Relative  to  the  gain  for  the  experimental  group,  the  gain  of  1.8 
filled  teeth  appears  small.  It  is  nevertheless  a  high  figure,  and  is 
well  above  any  annual  gain  per  child  that  school  dental  programs, 
including  those  with  dental  health  instruction,  have  been  able 
to  achieve  at  reasonable  cost. 

It  therefore  seems  likely  that  in  Gold's  experiment  some 
effect  of  the  intensive  procedures  used  with  the  children  in  the 
experimental  group  "spilled  over"  indirectly  to  the  children  in 
the  control  group.  While  Gold's  use  of  a  sound  method  of  measur- 
ing effectiveness  has  permitted  us  to  cite  her  finding  of  1.8  filled 
teeth  per  child  as  a  probable  example  of  this  so-called  "contamina- 
tion factor,"  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  the  effect  was  at  all 
unique  in  Gold's  study,  or  that  it  is  not  an  equally  serious  problem 
in  other  experimental  studies.  The  important  point  is  that  when 
this  factor  is  not  guarded  against,  a  procedure  used  with  an  experi- 
mental group  is  likely  to  appear  less  effective  than  it  actually  is, 
since  effectiveness  is  ordinarily  judged  against  the  findings  for 
the  control  group.  As  indicated  earlier  in  connection  with  the 
discussion  of  nutrition  experiments,  it  is  desirable  to  use  experi- 
mental and  control  groups  which  are  in  different  localities,  and 
this  is  likely  to  require  the  cooperation  of  two  or  more  school 
systems  in  a  single  experiment. 

Further  discussion  of  methods  would  not  seem  essential 
here  because  the  experimental  methods  that  are  needed  for  study- 
ing dental  programs  are,  in  principle,  identical  with  those  which 
are  appropriate  to  research  in  other  phases  of  school  health  serv- 
ices. The  writer  will  suggest  a  broad  hypothesis  that  may  merit 
testing  in  future  experiments,  and  will  then  conclude  this  Section 
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with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  use  of  DMF  rates  and  reply-forms 

in  evaluating  programs. 

The  "many-person"  hypothesis 

In  the  process  of  examining  the  literature  the  reviewer 
has  wondered  whether  more  parents  could  be  persuaded  to  take 
their  children  to  dentists  if  the  same  amount  of  time  which  the 
teacher  spends  under  the  full  Maiden  plan  were  spent  by  several 
different  people,  or  by  having  a  different  person  communicate 
briefly  with  the  parent  each  time  an  additional  step  is  required 
in  the  follow-up  sequence. 

The  idea  of  bringing  presure  to  bear  on  parents  by  having 
several  different  people  stress  the  need  for  regular  visits  to  den- 
tists is  far  from  new,  as  the  reviewer  recalls  seeing  this  idea 
discussed  in  reports  of  the  international  congresses  on  school 
health  that  were  held  from  1904  to  1913.  However,  something 
really  new  would  be  contributed  if  school  authorities  could  arrange 
suitable  tests  of  the  "many-person"  procedure  in  comparison  with 
the  procedure  of  having  one  person  do  all  or  most  of  the  follow-up 
work. 

An  essential  feature  of  such  tests  would  be  the  equalization, 
so  far  as  possible,  of  time  and  cost  factors  for  the  2  procedures. 
In  applying  the  Maiden  plan  it  should  not  be  assumed,  as  some 
writers  have  apparently  assumed,  that  the  time  spent  by  teachers 
and  principals  or  other  supervisory  instructional  staff  is  "free"; 
instead  the  cost  of  such  time  should  be  carefully  estimated  with 
consideration  of  the  salaries  of  the  staff  members  involved.  (In 
this  connection  see  the  critique  of  Rast,  1954,  regarding  Astoria 
and  Maiden  plans.) 

The  arrangements  used  in  the  many-person  procedure 
should  provide  for  having  one  person  keep  account  of  all  communi- 
cations with  the  parents  of  a  given  group  of  children.  Whereas  in 
the  Maiden  plan  a  teacher  ordinarily  does  this  for  the  children  in 
each  grade  group,  in  the  many-person  procedure  the  records  could 
perhaps  be  kept  for  a  whole  school  by  a  volunteer  assistant  or 
by  part-time  help  contributed  by  a  civic  group.  Thus  most  of  the 
time  involved  in  the  many-person  procedure  could  be  spent  on 
contacting  the  parents  through  whatever  visits,  notes,  or  tele- 
phone calls  may  be  appropriate  for  particular  cases. 

The  occupations  of  the  individuals  who  contact  the  parents 
would  probably  have  to  differ  somewhat  from  one  set  of  tests  to 
another,  depending  on  the  background  conditions  that  already 
exist  in  the  areas  where  the  experiments  are  conducted.  For  pur- 
poses of  initial  tests,  it  would  not  seem  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  the  occupations  of  the  persons  who  contact  parents  do  not 
make  a  great  deal  of  difference,  so  long  as  those  persons  hold 
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responsible  positions,  and,  as  necessary,  the  nature  of  their  posi- 
tions is  indicated  to  the  parents.  If  and  when  it  should  be  found 
that  the  general  hj^Dothesis  is  supported  by  the  tests,  there  will 
be  time  enough  to  find  out  how  much  difference  the  occupations 
of  persons  who  contact  parents  may  make,  i.e.,  whether  or  not 
contacts  made  by  family  physicians,  for  example,  tend  to  be  more 
effective  than  those  made  by  PTA  officers. 

So  much  for  problems  of  experimental  design  and  hypo- 
theses. What  can  be  inferred  from  the  literature  regarding  ways 
of  evaluating  dental  programs  on  a  routine  basis? 

DMF  counts 

The  epidemiological  value  of  counts  of  permanent  teeth 
that  are  decayed,  missing,  and  filled  was  shown  in  the  studies  of 
Collins  (1931),  Stoughton  and  Meaker  (1931-32),  and  Munblatt 
(1933).  The  full  significance  of  such  counts  for  public  health 
dentistry,  and  the  importance  of  combining  them  into  the  "DMF 
rate,"  was  pointed  out  by  Klein  and  Palmer  (1937).  The  letters 
in  the  rate  refer  to  the  numbers  of  permanent  teeth  that  are  (D) 
decayed  and  unfilled ;  (M)  missing  or  needing  extraction ;  and  (F) 
satisfactorily  filled.  Since  the  numbers  of  these  teeth  rise  rapidly 
with  age,  it  is  very  important  that  there  be  accurate  determination 
and  clear  reporting  of  the  ages  of  the  children  concerned  in  DMF 
data. 

In  the  past  2  decades  the  use  of  DMF  rates  in  special  studies 
has  increased  markedly,  but  application  of  such  rates  for  routine 
program  evaluation  has  not  been  at  all  commensurate  with  their 
potential  value  for  that  purpose.  This  point  has  been  stressed  by 
a  number  of  authorities,  including  Baker  (1951)  and  Gerlach 
(1953).  DMF  rates  or  measures  consistent  with  them  have  been 
used  to  evaluate  programs  in  at  least  two  States  (New  Jersey, 
by  Wisan  and  Chilton,  1948 ;  and  Pennsylvania,  by  Grace,  1952- 
55).  Yet  it  appears  that  few  administrators  at  the  local  level 
realize  the  feasibility  of  using  DMF  rates  for  "built-in"  evalua- 
tion of  their  dental  programs. 

Although  chief  interest  usually  centers,  as  in  Gold's  study, 
on  the  F  component,  it  is  easy  and  very  desirable  to  obtain  all  3 
components  of  the  DMF  rate  during  inspections  of  the  children's 
teeth  by  a  dental  hygienist.  Thus  a  school  system  could  well  employ 
a  hygienist  for  a  few  days  eveiy  fall  to  make  such  inspections  in 
a  sample  of  at  least  300  of  the  children  concerned  in  the  school 
dental  program. 

The  sample  should  be  chosen  by  a  random  method  like  the 
one  described  earlier  in  connection  with  medical  re-examination 
procedures  (Section  4).  The  children's  dates  of  birth  should  be 
shown  on  the  enrollment  list  used  for  the  sampling,  and  the  sample 
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should  omit  children  who,  at  the  time  of  the  inspections,  have 
not  reached  age  6  or  are  more  than  a  year  older  than  the  normal 
graduation  age  for  the  school. 

The  D,  M,  and  F  counts  for  each  child  should  be  recorded 
on  a  separate  card  showing  his  age  at  last  birthday.  The  cards 
should  then  be  sorted  by  age.  For  each  single-age  group  of  children, 
the  total  number  of  D  teeth,  the  total  number  of  M  teeth,  and 
the  total  number  of  F  teeth  should  be  obtained.  Each  of  these 
numbers  should  be  divided  by  the  number  of  children  in  the  given 
single-age  group.  The  quotients  so  obtained  are  the  components 
of  the  DMF  rate  for  the  given  age  group,  and  are  simply  added 
together  to  obtain  that  rate. 

The  DMF  rates  and  their  component  parts  for  the  succes- 
sive age  groups  should  be  charted  with  age  shown  along  the  hori- 
zontal axis.  After  a  complete  chart  has  been  made,  it  could  be 
re-plotted  in  simplified  form  as  a  classroom  exercise  in  the  upper 
grades.  Some  of  the  children  could  help  with  the  plotting,  and 
the  activity  could  thus  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  instruction  in 
dental  health  given  to  upper-grade  children. 

The  data  should  be  plotted  so  that  the  D  components  of 
the  successive  ages  appear  as  the  topmost  band  of  the  chart. 
This  band  should  be  lightly  shaded.  The  F  components  should  be 
shown  as  the  middle  band,  and  should  be  left  unshaded.  The  M 
components,  which  are  quite  small  in  elementary  school  children, 
should  be  shown  as  a  darkly  shaded  band  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chart. 

The  band  of  F  teeth  in  the  middle  of  the  chart  can  then 
be  represented  as  a  barrier  which,  if  kept  wide,  will  prevent  the 
D  teeth  in  the  upper  band  from  going  into  the  band  of  M  teeth 
below.  It  can  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  width  of  middle  band 
of  F  teeth  is  a  measure  of  the  program's  success  in  what  is  termed 
its  "reparative"  aspect.  The  effectiveness  of  what  are  distinguished 
as  "preventive"  efforts  (particularly  through  water  fluoridation 
and  topical  application  of  fluorides  to  the  children's  teeth),  is 
measured  by  the  extent  to  which  the  total  area  made  up  by  the 
D,  M,  and  F  bands  is  decreased  from  year  to  year. 

The  lines  drawn  through  the  plotted  points  to  distinguish 
the  three  bands  can  be  fitted  simply  "by  eye,"  and  in  so  doing 
it  is  admissible  to  give  relatively  little  weight  to  occasional  values 
which,  in  the  light  of  DMF  data  based  on  large  groups,  appear 
to  represent  chance  deviations  from  expected  values.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  object  of  having  an  appropriate  sample 
of  the  children  inspected  is  not  to  learn  the  precise  value  of  each 
component  for  each  age  group,  but  is  rather  to  obtain  enough 
age-specific  data  so  that  one  can  estimate  the  width  of  each  com- 
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ponent  band  and  of  the  total  area  on  the  chart  which  the  three 
bands  comprise. 

While  it  is  sound  to  chart  the  data  as  described  above,  it  is 
important  to  record  in  a  separate  table  (and  perhaps  also  on  the 
back  of  the  chart)  the  values  of  all  age-specific  components  as 
they  were  actually  obtained  from  the  inspections,  and  also  the 
number  of  children  inspected  in  each  age  group.  This  will  permit 
use  of  the  data  for  statistical  studies  of  trends  or  for  comparing 
the  results  of  a  given  program  with  those  of  other  programs. 

When  the  inspections  are  conducted  at  the  start  of  the 
next  year  and  each  year  thereafter,  one  chart  should  be  made 
as  described  above  for  all  the  children  in  the  sample.  A  second 
chart  should  be  made  showing  only  those  children  who  were 
enrolled  in  the  school  at  the  start  of  the  previous  year,  and  who 
were  therefore  exposed  to  the  program  for  at  least  a  year.  If  the 
given  program  has  not  been  much  more  effective  than  the  pro- 
grams in  the  areas  from  which  the  new  pupils  came,  the  2  charts 
will  be  essentially  similar.  However,  if  the  given  program  has  been 
markedly  successful,  the  second  chart  will  show  a  more  favorable 
— and  a  fairer — picture  than  the  first  one.  Even  if  only  one  of 
the  charts  is  made,  it  is  important  that  2  tables  be  prepared, 
with  the  first  showing  the  age-specific  component  rates  for  all 
of  the  children  sampled,  and  with  the  second  giving  the  corre- 
sponding information  for  only  those  children  who  were  exposed 
to  the  program  for  at  least  a  year. 

Dental  reply-forms 

At  the  present  time  the  reply-forms  used  in  the  Maiden 
and  Astoria  plans  are  of  uncertain  usefulness  for  evaluative  pur- 
poses. Frankel,  in  the  study  reviewed  above,  provided  data  on 
179  children  whom  dentists  said  they  had  completed  during  the 
7-month  period  of  the  experiment.  Frankel's  before-and-after 
records  of  these  children  showed  that  17  percent  of  them  had 
received  no  care.  However,  this  finding  was  not  as  convincing 
of  the  unreliability  of  dentists'  reports  as  Frankel  believed.  The 
children  concerned  were  in  the  age  range  when  many  of  the 
deciduous  teeth  are  still  present.  Whereas  Frankel  assumed  that 
care  of  these  teeth  was  as  necessary  as  care  of  the  permanent 
teeth,  many  dentists  have  disagreed  with  that  viewpoint  (see  the 
report  of  the  Oral  Hygiene  Committee  of  Greater  New  York, 
1930;  and  Brekhus  and  others,  1944).  To  such  dentists  it  would 
not  be  inadmissible  to  report  as  "completed"  any  child  who  had 
cavities  in  the  deciduous  teeth  only. 

Strusser  and  Sandler  (1948)  attempted  to  check  the  accura- 
cy of  reply-forms  by  having  a  hygienist  examine  the  teeth  of  64 
high  school  boys  6  months  after  private  dentists  had  reported 
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them  as  completed.  The  results  were  compared  with  those  found 
for  boys  of  the  same  age  who  had  received  care  6  months  earlier 
in  clinics,  and  for  whom  it  was  certain  that  all  care  was  com- 
pleted at  that  time.  The  hygienist's  examinations  showed  no 
important  difference  between  the  2  groups  of  boys. 

So  far  as  it  went  this  finding  was  evidence  of  the  validity 
of  the  reply-forms.  It  was  nevertheless  rather  slender  evidence, 
and  better  evidence  is  clearly  needed.  Such  evidence  could  be 
obtained  through  special  studies  in  several  elementary  schools 
that  are  now  using  the  Maiden  plan.  Schools  in  rural  as  well  as 
urban  districts  should  be  included  in  the  study.  Dental  hygienists 
should  examine  the  children  in  all  of  the  grades  at  the  start  of 
the  year.  Then,  whenever  a  reply-form  is  returned  indicating 
that  a  child's  care  has  been  completed,  the  hygienist  should  re- 
examine the  child  without  delay.  Children  not  reported  as  com- 
pleted should  be  re-examined  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  investi- 
gated to  see  whether  they  are  under  treatment  at  that  time.  The 
usefulness  of  the  reply-forms  could  then  be  judged  by  comparing 
the  before-and-after  DMF  counts  of:  (1)  the  children  reported 
as  completed;  (2)  the  children  still  under  treatment  at  the  end 
of  the  year;  and  (3)  the  remaining  children. 

Annual  DMF  counts  like  those  described  earlier  will  always 
be  desirable,  if  only  because  the  results  of  preventive  efforts  can 
scarcely  be  assessed  without  making  such  counts.  However,  as 
long  as  the  shortage  of  dental  hygienists  lasts,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  have  DMF  counts  made  in  many  rural  school  districts. 
Those  districts  could  nevertheless  evaluate  the  success  of  their 
"reparative"  efforts  through  the  use  of  reply-forms,  provided 
special  studies  show  that  the  presently-used  forms,  or  perhaps 
certain  revisions  of  them,  yield  valid  data. 
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